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PREFACE. 



That future »w»d. and pooidimenK d, 
not form the subject of direct and explicit 
revelation in the books of Modes, is a posi*- 
tioti which, in the following treatisi^ I have 
regarded as incapable of reasonable dispute. 
To provide and vindicate, on scriptural 
grounds, the only just explanation of the 
fact thus stated, was the primary design of 
the writer. In the prosecution of this object, 
I have used my endeavours to prove, agree- 
ably to my own conviction, that a deviation, 
as to this particular, from the present struc- 
ture of the Mosaic writii^ would have iui- 
volved, an inconisistency with the purposes 
which were severally contemplated in the 
promulgation both of the Law and of the 
Gospel ; a contradiction of the principles on 
which the Divine Author of revelation has 
framed his provisions for the restoration of 
his fallen creatures ; and a tendency to coun- 
teract, by its natural influence on the human 
mind, the operation of that plan by which 
our redemption has been acccxmplished. 
The fate of controverted subjects has com- 
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iv PREFACE. 

monly been similar to that of a disputed ter- 
ritory: which, when it becomes the seat of 
war, sustains considerable mischief from both 
the belligerent powers who contend for its 
occupation, though perhaps each of those 
powers professes at the same time an anxious 
concern for its welfare. Of the evils accruing 
from polemical discussion, the theme of our 
present inquiry has .experienced its full share, 
in that complicated embarrassment which has 
accrued to it, both from misrepresentation of 
fact and fallacy of reasoning. With a view 
to disentangle my subject from these causes 
of delusion and perplexity, I have endeavour- 
ed to ascertain, and to establish by proof, the 
true state of the case which it presents to our 
consideration. The result of this endeavour 
has been alike contrary to the opinions, both 
of those who maintain that the doctrine of 
eternal life was declared in the Law; and 
of those who maintain that the people, to 
whom the Law was given, were for a long 
tract of ages wholly unacquainted with it. 
If a just exposition of reality and fact has 
thus been made out, there has been provided, 
at the same time, a confutation of those erro- 
neous consequences which; jba^e lM3e^ deduced 
from a nusoonQ^pt)Qii'.4f )4ihe<|r)ntb.)f But as 
errors, in relation* to this subject^ have not 
only been erected' on a false supposition of 
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fact, but also constructed in the way of de- 
duction from principles which are . in them* 
selves unobjectionable ; I have felt that my 
attention was due to the examination of these 
also. Thus I have taken occasion to expose 
the vanity and incoosideration of the follow- 
ing reasonings. First, of those who allege the 
omission of the Law as a circumstance lin-- 
worthy of the Divine perfections. Secondly, 
of those who urge the difference between the 
Law and the Grospel as an evidence, of incon- 
stancy and change. Thirdly, of those who 
insist on the late discovery of evangelical 
truths as evincing, in a manner unworthy of 
supreme wisdom and benevolence, a want of 
promptitude in framing those provisions which 
were requisite for the welfare of mankind. 

I did not however conceive that the claims 
of my subject would be fully satisfied by a 
regard to those objects only which have now 
been stated. For it appeared to me, that a 
just view of this much contested question was 
not only adequate to supply the means of de- 
tecting errors and repelling objections; but 
that it was also iii itself fruitful of such con- 
siderations as are adapted to display, in a con- 
spicuous light, some of those discriminating 
lineaments of Divine beauty and truth which 
belong to the scheme of revelation. I have 
therefore been particularly anxious to bring 
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out to view those arguments which, being 
framed on principles established in the course 
of the previous examination, were suitable to 
be employed as positive evidence in support 
of revealed religion. 

It is natural that frequent reference should 
occur, in a disquisition of this nature, to the 
celebrated work of bishop Warburton. In 
relation to this subject, there is a circum- 
stance which I deem too important to be 
passed over without remark. 

It is well known that the celebrated trea- 
tise on the Divine Legation of Moses was 
never completed according to the plan of its 
very learned and distmguished writer. Among 
the parts which are wanting to fill up the au- 
thor's design^ is one, in which he had intend- 
ed to treat of the reasons why a fliture state 
was not revealed in the Law of Moses. This 
will appear from a passage, in which, after 
stating the objection of an adversary thus, 
^ If a future state was not improper, much 
^' more if it was of use, under an extraordi- 
^ nary dispensation, how came Moses not to 
" give it ?" he subjoins, ** I reply, for great 
'^ and wise ends of Providence vastly coun- 
** tervailing the use of that doctrine, which, 
^ in the last volume of this work, will be ex- 
" plained at large\" 

« 

a Div. Leg. book v. Appendix, vol. v. p. 215.'ed. 1811. 
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Had the purpose of the great writer, as 
thus stated, been carried into effect, there 
cannot be a doubt that he would have laid 
the greatest stress on the principle which I 
have myself insisted upon as chiefly avail- 
able towards the solution of the question. 
For, in the posthumous fragment which had 
been intended to form a part of the ninth 
book, we find the following hint respecting 
the line of argument which he had purposed 
to follow. 

" And here it will be proper to observe, 
^ that had Jesus been only a messenger sent 
^ from heaven, with no other purpose than to 
^ propagate a system of revealed morals, or to 
^ republish the law of nature, we can see no 
^ reason why life and immortality might not 
^ have been promulged by Moses for the 
^ sanction of the Law, as well as by Jesus 
^ Christ, who hath made it the peculiar sane-- 
^ tion of the Gospel : and so both doctrines, 
^ that of the true God, and of eternal life, 
^ have come from heaven together. The So- 
^ cinians, and they who deny a redemption 
^ by the atonement of a real sacrifice on the 
^ cross, would dp well to reconsider this mat- 
" tecr 3ut JWre. of it in a. fitter placed" 

B^tftM^ P^^WSP.JP whijpjj ^ views on this 

^ Book ix. cbap. 1 . vol. vi. pp. 265, 266. 
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subject are most fully disclosed, is the follow* 

^ RerolBtiAii~.teaditth that mankind lost 
^ the fbtt ^^jift of' msmofiAl -life by the trans- 
^ gresstonro^ Adiiiir;'«ndr<£tt»i whence, became 
>' mori^, 9BD&, thiei9 exifiibeiMteaconfined to this 
^ life. ' Retc^idn lik«\idM:i^heth that the 
^ mean^whkh ^Diviiie'WisdMii thought fit to 
^ employ-iiii rettori tig tuaoi A-dm death to his 
^ firstjstltte'xjf imuortality^'ieaftMe sacrifice of 
^ Chriit onilAe^ms'9. H^bce it appears to be 
** a thliiglfnpradible^'tllatYany^niessenger from 
^ God^XaiiyiJiigeiytw.rastiTumeA^^ made use of 
^ for 4Xiniliictiiig thM gvand /dispensation to- 
^ wardEirikS(^«oittple(io^ could' (were it in his 
^ choicAX}tin^na:Bjficeio promulgate the doc- 
^ trin^ofioiflMiiji^ ^ikatay speAk of any other 
^^ but that purchased by Christ, and promul- 
^ ged aa^kf>fBfcki]iied'iii the Gospel, since in 
^ factyOnittibe.'piiiiciplesjafrBFelation, there is 
^ no c^hkni 'ind 'Jt6' inculcate another, would 
^ be iqjgosaohmg the yecacity of God, and the 
^ etemalffitabsiityrpffhn ctnincils." 

^ To^jdbnoi^ideiiThlsmi ii» one thing which 
^ plainly^ JtoiHOBth^' ^that dfi (tJie . Jews had the 
^ knovAedjge^^inibdliirfiaf at&ituK state of re- 
<< wairdriaiiiD^liBhsahinentj ilftie^ must have had 
^ therikkieiirlDdge(io£jtliB'ii»chirapd man 

" by,ttecfte%fl*|a«^>a^ffj^IJi«gJ^^ JeM>^ Christ, 
^ likewise. And it is. ,,tl^s».'Piat all the sa- 
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^ orifices in the Jewish ritual regarded only 
^ temporal things. A very competent judge 
^ in these matters assures us« — ^Universa Ju- 
"^ dasorum simul congesta sacrifida ad asse- 
"^ quenda hujUs vitse commoda omnia facta 
^ eranf". The consequence is this. That if 
« the Jewish religion taught its followers a 
» future state of rewards and punishments, it 
« either afforded them no means of attaining 
» future happiness, or it instructed them in 
^ the doctrine of the Redemption. To say 
^ the first, contradicts the nature of all reli- 
^ gion ; to say the latter, makes the Jewish 
"^ useless, and the Christian falser as contra- 
^ dieting its repeated declarations, that life 
^ and immortality, or the doctrine 6f the Re- 
^ demption, was brought to light through the 
« Gospel'/' 

It is far from my intention to express an 
unqualified concurrence of judgment in rela- 
tion to the contents of the foregoing cita- 
tions. On the contrary, the reasoning pur^ 
sued in the last of them appears to me to la- 
bour under a considerable fallacy. For it is 
here contended, that the doctrine of a future 
state must have been unknown to the Israel- 
ites, because the doctrine of redemption was : 
a fact which we conceive to be too hastily as- 
sumed. That the mode of our redemption by 

« " Outram de iSacr. p. 305." 

^ Div. Leg. b. v. §. r>. vol. v. pp. 195, .196. 
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the sacrifice of the Son of God was unknown 
to them, may reasonably be admitted : but it 
cannot with equal reason be supposed, that 
they were ignorant of the fact, that God had 
decreed to provide a redemption, which was 
to take effect in the fulness of time. For 
such ignorance was inconsistent with the dis- 
covery of the Mosaic record respecting the 
promise of a future triumph over the seducer 
of man's innocence. It was equally incon- 
sistent with the expectation they were taught 
to cherish, of a blessing on the whole race of 
mankind to arise from the seed of Abraham : 
for* how could they, who now lay under the 
malediction of death, be viewed as the sub- 
jects of a Divine blessing, unless there were 
expected a reversal, or at least a mitigation, 
of the previous sentence? Our own views 
have therefore led us to maintain, that the 
doctrine of Redemption was known to the 
ancient church of Israel ; and that the doc* 
trine of a future life would be a natural and 
necessary deduction from it. 

With regard to another position contained 
in the last of the foregoing extracts, which 
relates to the Jewish sacrifices, I have so fully 
explained. my views in tjie course ^f my work, 
thftt^a.bfief riemark'WaiL^^ii^ice/Qi^i^e present 
pwrpwe-i , ] J|;/ist md^ " Tfrfit ^41 ]thi^ sacrifices 
^' in »tiiei Jewish riti^ reg^^ded.only tempo- 
^^ ral things.'' This is true of the Levitical 
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sacrifices, considered as such in their peculiar 
and distinctive character. But it is to* l^ re- 
membered, that this peculiar- atiil disthictive 
character of sacrifice^ as it oecntsin the Mo- 
saic ritual, was superadded to» ;biit net de- 
structive of, that G^arelcter whidi belonged to 
it as an ordinance generally obsev^^ among 
mankind antecedently to the promulgation 
of the Law. When remodelled in Uie Mo* 
saic Law, it would still retain' thbt' anterior 
and more prevailing ehaHa/GU/ti in * ^ich we 
regard it as a g(^neral theans of prc^itiating 
the Deity, without any restricted application 
to the blessings of the present/ liftf. 'While 
we conceive this to b^ the trUe stuttinient of 
the case, we also conceive that nit 4iiV6lves in 
it no dissonance from the languKtge^ of the 
learned and excellent writer whose authority 
is here alleged by WaH)urtont siiic3e'the de* 
sign of that writer, in his work upbti t;acrifice, 
was limited to an examination df tke^ Leviti- 
cal sacrifices as viewed in relatioil to^the sa- 
crifice of Christ, and did not^ embr^^ a re- 
gard to the same ordiAai^e'lu^ It^ptfevaUed in 
times and countries to which the ^temporal 
sanction of the Mosldc'Law Was iihktiown. 

The purpo^ of th^ ftiregdingf teitk^Mis was 
to shew, that iso foi^^ ki'n^latiM td^fti^i omis- 
sion of the Law,'*h6 present nvtiter 'concurs 
with the sentiments of Warburton, he has 
also the concurrence of that distinguished 
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prelate as to the principle on which the omis^ 
sion is chiefly to be explained. Of this con- 
currence he was wholly unconscious when he 
framed his own view of the subject; since 
that view had been formed, and the state- 
ment of it prepared for publication in its 
present form, with no other knowledge of the 
learned writer's opinions, than what had been 
derived from an early edition of the Divine 
Legation, in which none of the above^ited 
passages will be found. 

1*.A coincidence of judgment with a writer 
ai> highly gifted as to genius and learning, 
mhy reasonably be allowed to strengthen an 
amthor's conviction on the subject to which 
ill relates. In relation to that same subject, 
tkjie views which I have taken up^ derive, as I 
oahnot but think, the strongest confirmation 
ffbm another circumstance, which I will now 
£bbmit to the reader's attention. 
-oThe course of argument which I have pur- 
siied in the earlier part of my work, has been 
designed to prove, that a premature employ- 
ilient, in the Law of Moses, of the sanction 
derived from a future life, would have been 
hostile to the acknowledgment of our Re- 
dtemer ' and the reception of his doctrines. 
This reasoning I have, by the matter adduced 
in the Supplementary Remarks, been able to 
fortify by the evidence of facts. From an 
examination of that evidence it will appear, 
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that the errors which I have described as so 
many corollaries deducible from the doctrine 
of a future state in the Law, are the very au* 
thentic doctrines entertained by the unbe- 
lieving Jews; that they are entertained in 
conjunction with a firm belief, that a future 
state was promulgated by Moses as the sanc- 
tion of the Law ; and that they also consti- 
tute the grounds on which that nation refuse 
to acknowledge the authority of the Gospel. 
These doctrines are indeed nothing mora 
than so many inferences correctly deduced 
from a false assumption of fact : a casef in 
whidi correctness of reasoning can lead - onl/y 
to a wider department from the object pw^ 
sued, since it precludes the only chance, which; 
fallacy would otherwise have afforded, of hlunih 
denng upon truth. It will also be seen facoai 
the same evidence, that while the written Law 
is insisted upon as declaring the sanction. lof 
future rewards and punishments : the gene- 
ral reasoning, in the application of the texts 
which have been adduced from it as decla- 
ratory of that sanction, is such as to shew^ 
that those texts are of no avail to the^pusr 
pose tilV they have, if I may so speaks )chahgsd( 
their J9cm$|b^0 iq^aliti^s jIA a psBsag^BthBdii^) 
the a^R^^M^bA^l^flo]^ ^ftbbiaioakikifJ^ 

Th«i,^4noi^.CiC:tthe foregwi^ irtontriksf Iwill 
natun^ljyllleadf the ^reader Do 6xp€adt^i>ifLrtibe 
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course of this work, a considerable differ^ice 
of judgment from preceding writers, many of 
them of eminent name^ who have pursued 
the same objects of inquiry. In the state-- 
ment and vindication of these differences, I 
hope I shall not be found to have violated 
the moderation of a- Qv^igftjian temper. While 
illustrating also the d^fi^tsi inherent in the 
systems of forgoing writers, I trust it will 
not be thought that I have been insensible 
of the prospect, that many and consider- 
able blemishes will be discovered in my own 
work. But in relation to sudi blemishes, I 
cannot but derive satisfaction from the fol- 
lowing reflection. If my reasonings be ob- 
jected to, they are at leal^ those which have 
convinced my own mind : if my allegation of 
fact^ ^}ijQjuld m:wy oase, prave to.be errcmeous, 
the mistake hat^ tiot arisen irem any wilful 
neglect as to diligence oiQ inquiry or fidelity of 
statement* And^ if any Uiing shall be found 
in my work, whieh' may Jiarboar a tendency 
in the slightest degree iiljurious to the sacred 
caus^ of pjiirie ;r^gion, J^i¥^t.;that no man 
will rejokieinore !siniett^ly< than myself in any 
endeavour which may be employed, or any 
event whidi may operate, to detect the error, 
and obstruct its propaga;^Q^..t h ivm, 

Jan. 24, 1825. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB SUfiJBCT OP INQUIRY STATBD. 

X HE volume of holy Scripture unfolds to the 
knowledge of mankind a wonderM scheme of re- 
demption, which has been appointed by God as the 
means of their deliverance from the penalties in- 
curred by sin. This scheme is represented to have 
taken its rise immediately after the first transgres- 
sion, and to have received its accomplishment in 
the puUication of the Gospel. Its beginning, the 
pn^ressive stages of its advancement, and its com- 
pletion, are discovered to us in many successive re- 
vdations, which have been, at different periods ex- 
tending through a long tract of time, communicated 
to the world by men divinely inspired and autho- 
rized. 

Whatever variety may exist as to the time and 
drcumstances of these several communications, it 
may reasonably be expected, that they should all 
agree in their reference to one great design of be- 
nevolence to the human race. And this expectation 
will not be disappointed by an examination of the 
holy Scriptures ; provided that such examination be 
conducted with that attention, that candour, and 
that deep humility, which are jusUy due from a 
creature in contemplating the ways and counsels of 
the all-wise and perfect Governor of the world. 
The reference for which we contend may not, in- 
isedf on a separate consideration of each distinct 
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portion of these writings, be always equally mani* 
fest ; but the truth of the principle will be readily 
acknowledged, if we bear in mind, as we ought to 
do, that every revelation of the divine will which is 
therein recorded, however partial and restricted in 
its primary aspect, is to be regarded as having a 
connexion, nearer or more remote, with that com- 
prehensive purpose of mercy to fallen man which 
was to receive its completion in the Gospel. 

Viewing, then, the several communications of di- 
vine truth which compose the body of Scripture, as 
having one common end, and all of them uniting 
ultimately in the same design; we might, on the 
principles of natural religion, be led to suppose, that 
the substance of each revelation would be the same. 
Such an expectation might arise from considering, 
on the one hand, the attributes of God, who is the 
author of revdation ; and on the other, the nature of 
man, for whose benefit the revelation is intended. 

As to the former, natural religion would teach u$ 
the unchangeableness of the Deity ; it would dis- 
pose us to believe in his absolute perfection; and 
would consequently lead us to regard him, as ex- 
empt from those capricious mbvements, and that ir« 
regularity of conduct, which result from the frail 
and disordered constitution of human minds. Hencc^ 
from a contemplation of the divine nature, might 
we frame an inference, that the benevolence of God 
to his rational creatures, and his provisions for their 
wel&re, would be at all times perfectly unvaried and 
uniform. 

Then, again, with respect to the nature of man : 
that would occur to our own observation and expe*- 
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rience, as wearing the same complexion in all ages 
of the world, deriving its happiness from the same 
sources, susceptible of the same incitements to duty, 
endued with the same capacities, subjected to the 
same dangers, and in need of the same consolations. 
Hence it would appear reasonable to conclude, that 
religious truth,-in the fullest extent of its discovery, 
would be at all times equally influential on ids prac- 
tice and conducive to his welfare. 

On this combined regard to both the dispenser 
and the recipient of divine revelation, we might 
frame an expectation, that every communication 
from God to man, in which the general interests of 
man are concerned, would be the same, as to the mat« 
ter, degree, and extent, of the knowledge conveyed ; 
however such communications might be diversified 
as to the time and manlier of their being imparted. 

Such are the expectations which might arise from 
viewing the subject simply in itself, and abstractedly 
from that information which we possess respecting 
the actual proceedings of the Deity. But here we 
meet with a striking example of the incompetence 
of human reason to frame an estimate of the me- 
thods, which, under any given drcumstances, would 
be adopted by the Supreme Being, in order to the 
aocompUshment of his wise and mercifril designs. 
For it is undeniable, that the measures of know- 
ledge afibrded by divine inspiration to various ages 
of the world have been very unequal. 

Hiis inequality discovers itself as to many points 
in which the happiness of man is very deeply in- 
terested. At various epochs in the progress of the 
sacred history, the light of divine revelation hath 
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•pened into greater di^grees of clearness ; the views 
which it has unfolded to one age, have been far 
more full and distinct than any discoveries which 
had been made to foregoing generations; till at 
length it burst forth in its greatest splendour in the 
sunshine of the Grospel, laying open a scene of joy, 
consolation, and hope, which before that time had 
either been wrapped in total darkness, or else im- 
perfectly beholden through the medium of type and 
prophecy. 

This observation applies with particular force to 
the doctrine of a future state of reward and punish- 
ment. If man is destined for eternity ; if he shall 
hereafter be judged according to his works ; if the 
present life be a state of probation, on which the 
happiness or misery of a future will depend ; can it 
be disputed that he is deeply concerned in the 
knowledge of these truths? Is it not most highly 
important to him, that he should regulate his con*- 
duct with an eye to that retribution whidi awaits 
him ? that he should be aware of the great interest 
which he has pending, and alive to the awful ne- 
cessity of securing it ? His future and eternal con- 
dition, whether of reward or of punishment, must 
appear to depend in some degree on the previous 
knowledge which he has respecting it. Even if we 
look no further than the present life, still the un- 
speakable value of this doctrine must be manifest ; 
whether we regard the restraint which it imposes 
upon wickedness, the firm support which it yields 
to innocence and virtue, or the consolation it admi- 
nisters under the sufferings and sorrows incident to 
our mortal state. 
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Here then arises a question. Why, in those many 
various revelations which are record^ as having 
been imparted in the earlier ages of the world to the 
patriarchs and the chosen people of Grod, are those 
dear assurances of a future state withheld, which 
are now afforded to ourselves under the Gospel ? 

To offer a few considerations which may possibly 
conduce to the solution of this difficulty, and help 
us to trace the footsteps of divine wisdom in the 
proceeding to which we refer, will be the design of 
the following treatise. Before, however^ we pro- 
ceed further in our inquiry, there are two observa* 
tions which it will be right to premise. 

My first observation is, that nothing is here as- 
sumed respecting the silence of the Mosaic code on 
the subject of a future life, further than the absence 
of all express declaration on that head. Explicit 
declaration is only one out of a great variety of 
modes by which truth may be made known. That a 
future state is not thus directly taught in the Pen- 
tateuch, is all that is at present asserted as the 
groundwork of the argument which is to follow. 
Whether this important doctrine may be gathered 
in the way of inference from the Mosaic writings ; 
whether those writings were designed to favour such 
an inference, and to cherish the hope of a triumph 
over the grave; these are points which will pro- 
perly offer themselves for discussion in the progress 
of our inquiry. 

Secondly, We shall consider as separate parts of 
one entire dispensation, all those various revelations 
contained in holy Scripture, in which God at sun- 
drjr times and in divers manners hath spoken to 

b3 
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the world, from the fall of our first parents, down 
to the sealing up of the vision and prophecy under 
the Messiah. At the same time, it forms no part 
of the design of -this inquiry to take in the whole 
scheme of revealed religion : its object being limited 
to a particular provision of the Mosaic law, for the 
purpose of illustrating the wisdom of that provision 
in its adjustment and adaptation to the general plan 
of which it forms a part. The scheme of man's 
redemption will be; contemplated as it is set forth in 
holy writ ; and nothing further is proposed, than to 
prove, from a general view of this mysterious eco- 
nomy, that the specific point selected for considera- 
tion, is perfectly consistent with the design of the 
whole, wisely adapted to promote its success, and 
perfectly agreeable to the divine attributes of good- 
ness and mercy. If any thing further should be 
oflfered, it wiU be only inddentaUy, as occasion may 
happen in the course of our inquiry to suggest re- 
flections, tending to vindicate the ways of Provi- 
dence, to strengthen the oUigations of piety and 
gratitude, and to silence the cavils of ignorance and 
presumption. 

This last observation has been deemed important 
for the following reason. While vindicating from 
objection one provision of the scriptural scheme, we 
may have occasion to shew, that a departure from 
that provision would have been ill adapted, either 
to the general character of the scheme itself, to the 
established course of Providence, or to the natural 
constitution of human minds : all of which we refer 
to Gk>d as their audior. Yet if this shall be made 
satisfactorily to appear, it may still be objected : but 
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why was this scheme framed as it is ? or, why was 
not the course of events differently ordered? or, 
why were not the minds of men otherwise consti- 
tuted ? To such objections we profess not to give 
any distinct reply : as indeed they are capable of 
none, but that which dismisses the objector with 
an admonition respecting his ignorance\ 

To reason thus looks as if we would take the go- 
vernment of the world out of God's hands into our 
own. The system of religion which we profess to 
vindicate is, and must be, imperfectly coniprehended 
by us. Enough is revealed for all the purposes of 
our happiness ; but much more is unrevealed^. To 
work contradictions cannot be expected even of Om- 
nipotence : yet we doubt not, that the demands of 
human pride and inconsideration, such as we have 
now stated, would appear replete with contradic- 
tions to a mindy capable of embracing all those possi- 
bilities, relations, and consequences, which lie open 
to the contemplation of the Supreme Intelligence. 
It win suffice for us to shew, that the system itself 
is, with regard to the subject of our present con- 
sideration, free from inconsistency and self-contra^ 
diction : though, even in this tinuted point of view, 
we protest against admitting, as a real inconsistency, 
that which may appear such to us, whose mental vi- 
sion, unaided by a light from heaven, can penetrate 
little further than the surface of the objects which 
lie immediately around it. 

* " Our ignoraoce, as it is the common, is really a satisfactoiy, 
" answer to all objections against the Justice and goodness of 
" Providence." Butler*s Analogy, part i. chap. vii. 

^ See Buder*8 Analog}', pt. ii. ch. ir. as also pt. i. ch. vii. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REASONS WHY THB DOCTRINE OF A FUTURB STATE IS 
NOT EXPRESSLY TAUGHT IN THB WRITINGS OF MOSES. 

Untos PONTiriciUM Chriiti est dare uiimit talntem. 

ArwAmt adv. Gen, II. 65. 

J.N examining a complex piece of mechanism, if 
we would form a right judgment of the structure of 
any of its component parts, it is requisite that we 
should hare in view the end and purpose which is to 
be answered by the operation of the whole machine : 
otherwise it will be impossible to frame a just esti- 
mate of the skiU with which that component part 
has been framed to the performance of its subordi- 
nate office. 

. A mode of inquiry analogous to what has now 
been described, is that which it will be right for us 
to pursue in the consideration ' of our present sub- 
ject. The whole body of revelation must be viewed 
as one entire dispensation^ receiving its full and 
complete developement in the Gospel. Of this 
whole, so much as relates to the Israelites under 
the Law is to be regarded as a subordinate part, 
having only a relative connexion with the great and 
final purpose. When therefore we inquire. Why was 
the knowledge of a future state afforded to the Is- 
raelites, so slender in comparison with that which 
Christians now enjoy? the measure is to be con- 
templated, not simply as it may have affected the 
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condition of that single people, but as having an 
ulterior reference to that glorious redemption, which 
God had decreed to accomplish in the fulness of 
time for the benefit of all the children of men* In 
other words, we must see whether we can discover, 
in this particular provision, a consistency with the 
final purpose, to which this and aU the other subor- 
dinate parts of revealed religion are professedly ac- 
commodated. 

Let us advert, then, to that great fundamental 
principle of pure Christianity, that the atonement 
of Christ is the only warrantable Jbundatum on 
wlUeh a human creature can establish his hopes 
respecting a future life. Such being the case, would 
not any explicit decorations respecting a future 
state, or any dear assurances of the felicity which 
in that state is prepared for the faithful : would not 
such declarations and assurances, I say, have been 
premature, if they had been conveyed antecedently 
to the performance of that meritorious sacrifice ; or, 
at least, before a distinct explanation had been fur^ 
nished to mankind of the only ground on which 
they could entertain any well founded hopes relat* 
ing to another world ? We know, that all expecta* 
tions of the divine favour which stand upon the 
basis of human virtue and obedience, are utterly 
incompatible with the plan of our redemption, and 
that the plea of merit is one on which no flesh will 
be aocqyted before God. But would not a hope of 
this nature, offensive as it is to God, and utterly 
unwarrantable in itself, have been fondly cherished 
by the pride and ignorance of man, if at any ear- 
lier period he had possessed that distinct infor- 
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mation respecting future rewards and punishments 
which the Gospel unfolds ? 

It bec6mes not us to scrutinize the propriety of 
that appointment, which ordained so late a period 
of the world fi)r an event of the most momentous 
influence on the condition of the human race. It 
was a decree of that unsearchable wisdom, which is 
alone competent to select the most suitable means 
for the accomplishment of its ends, and so to frame 
the plans of divine mercy and benevolence, as to 
give to them the friUest and most extensive effect of 
which, in the nature of things, they are capable. 
Such, however, is the fact : that event to which we 
are indebted for our redemption and recovery, was 
not to take place till many ages after the introduc- 
tion and prevalence of the evil which it was de« 
signed to remedy. The crucifixion of our Re- 
deemer was about four thousand years after the 
transgression of Adam. Of the long intermediate 
space between the introduction of sin and the atone- 
ment for it, but a few centuries had enjoyed any dis- 
tinct and intelligible communications respecting the 
mode in which the restoration of mankind was to 
be accomplished. The prophecy contained in the 
fifty-third, and part of the foregoing, chapters of 
Isaiah, may be considered as the earliest prediction 
of a suffering and dying Messiah, which could have 
been distinctly and generally understood before its 
fulfilment^. Earlier intimations, indeed, we have. 
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From that prophet, justly called evangelical, who was the 
fint commimoned to lift up the veil that covered the mystery of 
*< our redemption, and to draw it forth to open view from beneath 
•* the shade of Jewish ceremonies and types, through which it 
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The Book of Psalms contains many a picture in 
which the humiliation and death of the Son of Ood 
are circumstantially delineated. We have the sym- 
bolical representations of the Levitical rituaL We 
have also various transactions of an emblematical 
character in the earlier stages of the sacred history. 
These are, each in its kind, clearly illustrative of 
the scheme of mercy which had been progressively 
carried on from the beginning. They are corrobo* 
rative testimonies to the evidence by which Christi* 
anity is supported. But nothing of earlier date 
than the passage referred to, can be justly inter- 
prated as a distinct and perspicuous announcement 
of the mystery of man's redemption through the vi- 
carious sacrijRce of the Messiah. The date of this 
prophecy must be fixed within considerably less than 
e^ht centuries before the death of Christ. 

Thus long did a state of ignorance prevail, not 
only among mankind in general, but even among 
tiie peculiar family of God, as to the means by 
which the forgiveness and salvation of man were to 
be effected. In this state of things, what wouM 
have been the natural consequence of ccmveying in 
the Law of Moses any clearer discoveries respecting 
a future world ? The Isnraelite who lived under that 
Law, might derive from it, indeed, a general faith in 
the Messiah, tc^ether with a persuasion that his ad- 

" had been hitherto but faintly discerned, we have a descriptioii 
" of that great propitiatory sacrifice, whereby our salvation has 
** been effected, as plain as it is possible for language to convey 
*'it." Abp. Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. ii. p. 15. 
Dublin, 1809. The words quoted relate to the prophecy referred 
to in the text. 
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vent would be the occasion of signal benefits to 
own nation^ and even to all mankind. But he could 
not, more particularly in the early ages of that na-t 
tion, frame any distinct conceptions respecting the 
peculiar character of that great achievement of di-« 
vine wisdom and love, by which the glory of God 
was in after-ages to be revealed to the world ; which 
was to cancel transgression, and to lay open the 
avenues of mercy ; without which, all penitence on 
the part of man would be unavailing, and all obedi-> 
ence unacceptable. Under these circumstances, any 
clear assurance of immortal life would naturally 
have led to gross misconception of the terms on 
which God is pleased to offer that gift to mankind, 
A promise conveyed in the Law, would have been 
understood as a promise annexed to the observance 
qf the Law. Obedience to that Law would have been 
consequently regarded as a requisite, and as a suffi- 
cient, qualification for obtaining firom God the fuU 
filment of the promise. It would have been viewed 
as constituting a meritorious title to eternal life. 
Satisfaction to the divine justice, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to pardon and favour, would never have 
been thought of. Thus would the Israelite have 
been perverted in the principles of his faith. His 
hopes of happiness would have rested on grounds 
inconsistent with the eternal purpose and attributes 
of €rod. Thus would the self-righteous, blind to 
the corruption of his heart and the defects of his 
behaviour, have claimed the reward of immortality 
as his due ; while the humble and contrite, sensible 
of his own transgressions, of the perfection of the 
Law which he had broken, and of the justice and 
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holimss of the Qod whom he had offended,- would 
altogether have despaired of mercy. 
- But further. The wisdom of God had decreed, 
that the publication of the Law should b^ many ages 
anterior to that of the Gospel ; and the former was 
designed to be introductory and preparatory to the 
latter. Let us inquire, then, in what manner the 
success and reception of the more perfect dispensa* 
tion would have been affected by any deviation, as 
to the point we are at present considering, from the 
actual provisions of that dispensation which was 
preparatory to it. If I mistake not, it will appear, 
upon examination, that the tendency of such a de- 
viation would have been greatly detrimental to the 
cause of Christianity ; and that it would have created 
an obstacle, first, to its being received at all, and se- 
condly, to its being received in its purity. 

First, If the Law had been as explicit and decla- 
ratory as the Gospel on the subject of a future state, 
ibis circumstance must have been unfavourable to 
the est^lishment of Christianity. For the Jews, to 
whom this religion was first preached, would natu- 
raliy have been indisposed to embrace a new charter, 
which contained no extension of the privileges con- 
veyed to them in an old one which, they already 
possessed. This position will appear supported by 
powerful evidence, if we take a brief view of the 
circumstances under which the Gospel was offered 
to that nation, and of the reception which it actually 
experienced among them. 

The preaching of the humiliation and death of 
the Son of €rod was accompanied with an offer to 
such as should embrace the Christian covenant, of 
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life and immortality ; which, in the language of St; 
Paul» '^ were brought to light through the Gospel^/* 
Notwithstanding, however, this powerful recom- 
mendation of the faith proposed to their accept* 
ance ; notwithstanding all the mighty evidences of 
truth, by which the ministry of our Lord and his 
apostles was supported ; the cross of Christ was a 
stumblingblock and a rock of offence to the Jews, 
Few of them could be prevailed on to embrace a 
doctrine, which severely mortified their pride, deep- 
ly shocked their national prejudices, and brought 
with it a stinging disappointment to their carnal 
and ambitious views. 

Let us suppose now, that the promise of eternal 
life had been, in the preaching of the apostles, not 
what it now is, the peculiar distinction of the evan- 
gelical covenant ; but that it had been the mere re- 
petition of a promise, which the Jews and their fore- 
fathers had for many ages enjoyed : in what manner 
would the progress of the new religion have been 
affected by this circumstance ? Would it not have 
thus been stripped of that very attraction which 
chiefly recommended it to the hearts of its early 
converts ? The advantages which it really possessed 
were insufficient to overpower those feelings of hos-' 
tility by which it was encountered : would not then 
a more determined opposition, and a more general 
rejection, have been the probable result, if the pro- 
mise of life and immortality had been annexed to a 
previous covenant ? 

An incident recorded in the history of our Lord 

'*2Tim. i. 10. 
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win senre to assist us in the decision of this ques- 
tion. Many of the early disciples of Christ, taking 
ofence at the doctrine which he taught on an occa- 
sion of public discourse, withdrew from associating 
with him. At this time, as the evangelist informs 
us, *^ Jesus said unto the twelve. Will ye ako go 
*^ away ? Then Simon Peter answered him. Lord, 
^ to whom shall we go ? Thou hast the wokds of 
*< ETERNAL I4FE <"•" The motive which actuated 
this apostle, we may reasonably suppose to have 
been entertained in common by all the primitive 
adherents of the Saviour. Would this motive have 
beoQ equally cogent, if the words of eternal life had 
been written in the Law of Moses^ in characters 
equally plain and distinct with those in which we 
read them in the scriptures of the New Covenant ? 
Par from it. Had the pftnmees of the Gospel con- 
tained nothing that was new, either as to the clear- 
ness or the authority of its declarations on this most 
interesting subject, it is utterly improbable that its 
doctrines would, in that perverted state of feeling 
and opinion which prevailed at the time of its intra- 
duction, have met with any favourable or even seri- 
ous attention. 

The prejudices which the Jews had imbibed in fa- 
vour of their national religion, constituted a princi- 
pal obstacle to the success of the apostolical labours 
for their conversion. Of these prejudices, one of 
the most deeply rooted had arisen from the high 
esteem and veneration with which they regarded 
their ancient law. By many of them, so high an 

e John vi. 67, 68. 
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opinion was entertained of its excellency and per*' 
fection, that they viewed it sufficient for the utmost 
needs of man. They supposed it to contain the rule 
of justification, together with every thing else which 
is necessary in order to everlasting life^ The want 
of any new revelation they would not admit. Nor 
could they be prevailed on to entertain an opinion, 
so d^rading, as they thought, to the honour of their 
national code and of themselves, as to suppose, that 
the oracles of God, which had been intrusted to 
their exclusive keeping, were in their design only 
preparatory fi^ to a further communication of mercy 
and truth, which was to be more ample in its dis- 
coveries, and mwe diffusively imparted. In these 
mistaken notions and contracted views, we dis* 
cover the cause which chiefly opiated in producing 
that general rejection which the Gospel experienced, 
among the Jewish nation. And would not this cause 
have operated with a force greatly augmented, if 
their Law, which, being weak^, was unable to give 
everlasting life, had nevertheless plainly assured 
them of it ? 

Secondly, Had the Lawof Moses supplied a greater 
clearness of discovery respecting a future life, it 

' See Macknight on the Epistles, Pref. to Rom. sect. 2 and 3 ; 

and Pref. to Gal. sect. 3. 

8 ** Before faith came, we were kept under the law, shut up unto 

" the faith which should afterwards be revealed. Wherefore the law 

** was our schoolmaster to frrtng us unto Christy Gal. iii. 23, 24. 

^ *' If there had been a law which could have given life, verily 

righteousness should have been by the law.** Gal. iii. 2 1 . "What 

the law could not do, in that it was weak through the fleshy God 

sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 

** condemned sin in the flesh.*' Rom. viii. 3. 
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would have thus contributed to mislead the early oon^ 
verts to the Crospel firom an apprehension of its pure 
and genuine doctrines. This position will also be 
estaUished by a reference to the circumstances which 
actually attended the first preaching of Christianity. 
The same prejudice, which»in its influence on one 
portion of the Jewish people, led to the total re- 
jection of the Gospel, occasioned considerable diffi- 
culty in conveying to^ that class of them who em- 
braced it, correct ilotibns of its design and character. 
They misunderstood the intention of the Levitical 
ordinances, and formed an exaggerated estimate of 
their value and eseeHmee. Hence arose the diffi- 
culty of convincing them, that the justification of man, 
which was the great TOquisite aaa qualification for 
everlasting lif^« Qould be aosomplish^ iwithmt an 
observance of the sacrifices, purifications, and other 
ceremonies, prescribed in the Mosaic ritual. ^' Ex- 
" cept,** said they, " ye be circumcised after the man- 
** ner of Moses, ye cannot be saved^.'' Now, though 
a future state forms no part of the -MWsa^c coTenMit, 
jet it is undeniable, that the belief of that doctrine 
was generally entertained among the Jews in our 
Saviour's time : g^^ jjL JiasJbfiULJuatljc observed by 
bishop Warburton, that the superstitious attach- 
ment of the Jewish converts to the whole observ- 
ance of the La^c arigiiMited in- an erroneous penua- 
sion, that that doctrine formed a part of the Mosaic 
dispensation^. ^ Siippose; then, that the Mosaic X^aw 

' Acts XV. I. *-{ • -^ ' '" -' 

^ " Permit me to observe further, that this rabbinical notion 
" of a fbtare state of rewards and punishments in the Mosaic 
" dispensation, which still encourages the remnant of your nation 

C 
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had actually countenanced such an opinion ; sup 
pose that it had conveyed a plain and declarator} 
promise of everlasting life : would not an apparen - 
sanction have thus been given to the misconceptions 
of the Jewish convert ? And would not an increased 
aversion to the simplicity of the Christian doctrine 
have been an inevitable consequence flowing firom 
the encouragement thus given to mistaken views ? 

The prejudices of the Jews in favour of their 
ancient Law had the effect of alienating fi*om the 
Gospel the great majority of that nation. Under 
the influence of these same prejudices, that small 
portion of them who embraced the new covenant, 
were led to disfigure its doctrine with ritual ob- 
servances, possessing in themselves no intrinsic va- 
lue, and of which the relative utility had ceased. 
In either case, these prejudices would have drawn 
encouragement irom any explicit statement, in the 
Law of Moses, respecting the ultimate purpose of 
Grod as to the future condition of mankind. With 
the great body of the Jewish people, such a state- 
ment would have operated as a considerable ob- 
struction to the acknowledgment of the Messiah. 
In the minds of the Jewish converts, it would have 
&voured the entertainment of opinions, utterly re- 

'* to persist in rejecting the Gospel of Jesus, was the very preju- 
" dice which, in the first ages of Christianity^ so superstitiously 
*' attached the converts from Judaism to the whole observaqce of 
" the Law.** Divine Legation of Moses. Dedication to the Jews 
prefixed to the Fourth Book. 

That this notion was really entertained by the Jews, may be 
seen from 2 Mace. vii. 36. where the Law of Moses is plainly de- 
signated as " God*s covenant of everlasUng life.** 
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pognant to those terms on which alone (condstentlj 
with the knowledge afforded us of the divine will 
and attributes) we are taught to hope for a partici- 
pation in the covenanted mercies of God* On the 
whole, its influence must have been at variance vrith 
the character, and inconsistent with the success, of 
the Christian sdieme of redemption. 

Add to this, the danger that would have arisen, 
lest the Gentile converts should be infected with the 
an»s of their judaizing brethren, when the Penta^ 
teuch (thus combining the Levitical precepts with , 
the promise of everlasting life, but silent, other- 
wise than in the language of type and all^orj and 
obscure intimation, as to the atonement of Christ 
and the evangelical rule of justification) had been 
]daoed in their hands, as a portion of that volume 
wMcfa was henceforth to be the standard of their 
faith. 

For it is to be remembered, that the ancient peo- 
ple of Israel are not the only persons whose wel- 
&re is involved in this question. The Mosaic code 
was destined to form a standard portion of the vo- 
lume of inspiration, for the perpetual instruction and 
edification of mankind in general^ after its ceremo- 
nial and political enactments had been abrogated in 
fevour of a more perfect and comprehensive dis- 
pensation. What now, in its influence on the ge- 
neral welfiire of man, must have been the conse- 
qu^ice of introducing into it any positive declara- 



^ " Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for 
oar learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.*' Rom. X7. 4. 
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tions respecting a future state ? What effect would 
thus have been produced on the religious sentiments 
of those who should in after-ages embrace the Go^ 
pel? Would it not have led them to contemplate a 
legal obedience as the ground of justification ? When 
U was discovered* that a promise oi everlasting hap- 
piness had been conveyed by the divine law to those 
ages and generations to whom the manner of our re- 
demption was a mystery, would it not have been dif- 
ficult to persuade men, that the merits and sacrifice 
of Christ are the only just foundation of their hopes 
respecting a future state? Would not they have 
been prone to overlook, the connexion which sub- 
sists between the cross of Christ and Uieir own sal- 
vation? There are those who deny the necessity 
and the efl^acy of an atonement as the means of 
reconciliation between God and man. Would not 
such opinions have enjoyed, on our present suppo- 
sition, a show of countenance and support from 
Scripture, of which they are now destitute ? If the 
Law had revealed in a declaratory manner the doc- 
trine of a future Ufe, this doctrine must have either 
been a sanction to the Law, or not. If it had been 
a sanction, then the peculiar promise of the Gospel, 
springing from the precious sacrifice of Christ, would 
have been anticipated in a covenant of works. If 
it had not been a sanction, then it could have been 
no longer a doctrine of future reward and punish- 
ment, but an antinomian doctrine of future happi- 
ness and misery, from which all moral designation 
would have been excluded, and which must have 
operated in a planner totally destructive of piety 
and virtue. 
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If we admit the correctness of the for^aing view, 
it must appear, that the annexing to the Levitical 
Law a promise of everlasting life, would have had 
a tendency to excite, in the minds of both Israelites 
and Christians, sentiments, inconsistent with that 
humility which forms a necessary qualification for 
the divine fisivour, and repugnant to that faith whieh 
is the evangelical condition of salvation. We can- 
not, therefore, fail to recognize, in the omission of 
such promise, an instance of consistency and agree- 
ment with the general scheme of Christian redemp- 
tion, and a measure of subserviency to the ultimate 
design of revealed religion. 

Indeed, when we contemplate, on the one hand, the 
awfiil and mysterious reserve of the Law, and on the 
other, the plain, direct, and frequent assurances of 
the Gospel ; we can hardly fail to recognize in the 
contrast, an appointment wisely adapted to produce 
in the minds of the Jews, a conviction of the in- 
adequacy of the former dispensation, and of the 
sufficiency of the latter, as a guide to happiness in a 
fiiture state. No means of greater efficacy could 
have been employed to enhance, in their estimation,, 
the excellence of a religion, which was thus able to. 
satisfy the ardent wishes and anxieties of men re- 
specting their eternal condition. Nothing could have 
been more conducive to a just conception on their 
parts of the design of their national code, as being 
merely preparatory to a fuller manifestation of the 
divine glory and a more ample provision for the 
wants of mankind. Had the case been different ; 
had the words of Moses been similar to those of 
Christ and his apostles ; there would have been little 

c S 
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reason to wonder at the n^lect and diBi^ard which 
were shewn to the ministry of the latter. From 
men who possess distinct assurances of immortal 
happiness, together with dear instructions as to the 
mode of attaining it, and these sanctioned by the 
authority of God himsdf ; from such men, I say, 
what reason have we to expect any favourable, or 
even patient, regard to the pretensions of a new re- 
velation ? What can such a revelation bestow upon 
them, beyond what they already have ? So full a 
measure of hope and consolation attached to their 
ancient faith, must have satisfied their utmost de- 
sires, and have destroyed that powerful inducement 
to embrace the Gospel which arose from its bright 
prospects and cheering encouragements. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE IXMrrOINB OF A FUTURB STATE WAS ALWAYS BNTSR- 
TAINKD BT TMB ISBABUTKS FROM THB VBRY BARLIBST 
FVRIOD OF THBIR HISTORY* 

El tr Tif, mtfoirmq np lwama9 rf t«v nfuBmu PrnthuMmrt^ Km ^ Ktn^ 
amtm wAmu^ cf crogMr toi Kara tw«c IwiauM^y ^vjK^am ry pw 07*79 
Tw AMmr ctftwv* OTAENA2 MAAAON AN OATMAZAI' 4( cy ay- 
^^■ipaK varra fccv ra fi^ yjyifTi^ Tf» Tfyci rwy wAfWKtn %tfv^ft^^janoi^ 
futn dc ra ivxf^^rra vapadrfofMyvvf.-— 'OvoMy 8* ify «a^' avrw^ to c( 
CT« ^aXanf wn/y^fn \^affKW%ai imt^eofotJ^aivtw /ufy mwra» rypf euo'Btfnfif 
^vriy, jcai fufietfuu avn|f ysj^ciy fifw^eu rw Oisy, omv )t iccm dm^ «« 
wm^mtm^i^naaanmi OHAIKON AB TO, SXEAON AMA FENE- 
m KAI STMnAHPOSEl TOT AOFOT AIAAZKESOAl ATTOTS 
THN THS NTTXHS AOANAXIAN, KAI TA 'THO THN AIRAIO- 
THPU, KAI TA2 TIMA2 TQN KAAOS BEBIOKOTON ; Origenei 
contra Celsumt V. 42. 

But what are we then to conclude ? Because the 
Mosaic Law contains no explicit declarations relat- 
ing to a future state, shall we therefore saj that no 
belief of that doctrine was entertained bj the an- 
cient people of Israel ? This is no consequence of our 
admission respecting the silence of that code". It is, 
on the contrary, a point which claims a suspended 
judgment and a careful examination. It is greatly 
important in itself, by reason of its connexion with 
the general economy of revelation : and it brings 

* Warbuiton, howe?er» conteDcIs, that it is a necessary conse- 
quence of that admission : ** One might fairly conclude/* says he, 
** that the people's not having this doctrine, was a necessary con- 
** sequence of Moaes's not teaching it, in a Law which forbids the 
" least addtUon [Deut. iv. 2. and xii. 32.] to the written insti- 
'< tute.*' Div. Leg. b. v. §. 5. vol. v. p. 1 74. Ed. 1 811 . This is a 
bold flight of logic. See the Supplementary Remarks at the 
end of this work. 
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with it an additional claim to our attention on two 
accounts. First, because the interests of revelation, as 
to^this particular, have been assailed by the misrepre- 
sentation and sophistry of its enemies^. Secondly, 
because those same interests have experienced some 
degree of injustice from the mistaken views of its 
incorrect and injudicious advocates: the question 
we are about to discuss having been the subject of a 
controversy, in which various contending disputants 
have, with the usual vehemence of polemical con- 
tradiction, pushed their respective conclusions to ex- 
tremes, which are not only widely distant from each 
other, but, as we conceive, equally remote firom the 
truth. 

On the one hand it is maintained, that ^^ the doc- 
^* trine of a future state of reward and punishment 
<^ did make the most essential part of the Mosaic dis- 
*^ pensation." Among the supporters of this opinion 
are reckoned the unbelieving Jews of the present day, 
and several of the ancient Christian writers^. 

With regard to the unbelieving Jews, in whom 
conviction is obstructed by inveterate prejudice, it is 
natural enough that they should avail themselves to 
the utmost of a principle, which may serve to coun- 
tenance their obstinacy in resisting the evidence of 
the Gospel. Scarcely any thing, in their estimation, 
can tend more effectually to the disparagement of 
the Christian scheme, than a notion, that the bless- 
ings connected with it are in no degree superior to 

^ Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Gibbon. 

^ This is stated on the authority of Warburton : from whom 
also the foregoing citation is extracted. Divine Legation of Moses, 
book vi. sect. 1 . See the Supplementary Remarks. 
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those of their ancient Law. Scarcely any thing can 
be more in unison with the belief (to which they so 
tenaciously adhere) in the perfect nature and eter- 
nal duration of the Mosaic institutions. It has been 

• 

justly observed, that the violence they have offered 
to the meaning of the sacred text, and the distorted 
interpretations of it which they have adopted in the 
vain attempt to establish this position, have originated 
in their unwillingness to acknowledge the imperfect 
character and temporary design of the Law^; for 
these seem to follow as an inevitable consequence, 
from admitting the absence, in that Law, of any 
promise respecting a ftiture state. But it is matter 
of just regret, that an opinion so derogatory to the 
honour of the Gospel and to the value of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice, should gain reception with those who 
believe, that man cannot be justified by the deeds of 
the Law, and that the blood of bulls and of goats 
cannot take away sin. If the Law could not give 
justification, and without justification eternal life 
cannot be obtained, we see not how a promise of 
life and immortality could be annexed to the Law. 
The doctrine of a future state, we are to observe, 
contains both a promise and a denunciation, it em- 
braces both reward and punishment. The promise, 
as we have seen, could not, without violating the 
consistency of revealed doctrine, have been directly 

^ ** Nunc Judaei nniltum de fiituro ssculo, de resurrectione 
** iDOrtuoruxn, de vita seterna loquuntur et ex legis verbis ea eX' 
** torquere potius quam ostendere conantur, ne legem Mom imper- 
**feciam esse cogantur agnoscere,** Episcopii Inat. Theol. lib. iii. 
sect. 1 . cap. 2. See the Supplementary Remarks. 
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inserted. How then could the whole have been in^ 
troduced where a part was plainly inadmissible ? 

In this case, the burden of proof rests with our 
opponents. There can be no necessity for establish-* 
ing the negative of the position, till a previous view 
has been exhibited of the grounds on which its va*- 
lidity is maintained. But if the writings of Moses 
are admitted as the only competent authority for the 
decision of this question, it is plain and indisputable 
that no such authority can be adduced : since there 
is not a single passage in the Pentateuch, which 
can, upon any fair principles of interpretation, be 
construed into a direct and explicit assertion of a 
future state of reward and punishment^. 



^ " Primo qiueritur an in V. Testamento nullum onmino exstet 
vitae fleternee promissum? De eo entm a nonnullis dobitatur. 
Resp. Huic qusestioni optime mihi videtur respondere Augiu- 
tinus, disdnguens nomen Veteris Testamenti : nam eo intelligi 
ait, aut pactum illud, quod in monte Sinai fJEUStuni est» aut omnia 
quae in Mose, hagiographis, ac prophetis continentur. Si Vetus 
'* Testamentum posteriori sensu accipiatur, concedi forsitan possit, 
** esse in eo nonnulla futune vitae non obscura indicia ; praeaer- 
'* tim in libro Psalmorum, Daniele, et Ezekiele ; quanquam el tn 
** his Ubru clarum ac disertum €etema vUa promiaium tnxacne 
** vix quidem reperias^ Sed haec qualiacunque erant, non erant 
" nisi prseludia et anticipationes gratiae evangelicae ; ad legem 
** non pertmebant. Lex enim quatenus ab apostolo in suis cum 
** Judaeis disputationibus cdnsideratur, proprie designat pactum 
" in Sinai factum. Vide Gal. iv. ver. 24. Illud autem habuit 
** promissa terrena et terrena tantum, ut videre est Bxod. xxiii. 25» 
'* 26. Lev. xxvi. 3. et Deut. vii. 12, 13. et xviii. 2. &c. Si quis 
'* contra sentiat ejus est locum dare, ubi leternae vitae promiasio 
" extat : quod certe im'possibile est.** Bulli Hannonia Apoato- 
lica. Diss. IL x. 8. 
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A coiitrai7 view of the subject has, however^ 
been maintaioed. It has been contended, that, so 
fiu- was the Law £rom affording to the subjects of 
its goverament any countenance for the belief of a 
fiature retribution,, that that doctrine was not even 
entertained among the Jews till a short time previ- 
ous to the period which terminates the sacred his- 
toij of the Old Testament. This position comes to 
us recommended by the sanction of a name^ which 
inay justly command whatever veneration is due to 
genius and learning, subsisting t(^;ether in a -splendid 
and almost unrivalled comfaination^. 

The authority of an illustrious name cannot, how- 
ever, invalidate the right of investigating truth, nor 
exonerate from the sacred obligation of vindicating 
it. It is fit, therefore, that the opinion we have now 
stated should be subjected to a fair examination, 
iot the purpose of ascertaining its agreement with, 
or its repugnance to, the dictates of reason and the 

^ Bbhop Warburton. 

f See Dhr. Leg. b. v. §. 4. foI. v. p. 146. The laraelitwh po- 
lity wderignaited as one " which had uot the sancdon of a fiitiire 
'* fltate of rewards and punishments/* B. v. §. 5. p. 158. " I go 
" on to shew that future rewards and punishments, which could 
** NOT BE THE SANCTION of the Mosalc dispensation, webe 
" NOT TAUGHT in It at all : and that, in consequence of this 
*' omission, the people had not Ae doctrine of a future state 
" for many ages.*' Ibid. p. 174. '* I shall shew from a circum- 
'* stance the deavest and most incontestible, that the IsraelUes 

frtnn the time of Motes to the time of their captivity, had not the 

doctrine of a Juture state of reward and punishment.** B. iii. 
Appen. vol. iii. p. 32 1 . " It is very true, God's oum chosen people 
" were shut out from the knowledge of a future state,** 
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standard of revealed truth. To this examination 
we will proceed. 

With respect, then, to the degree and extent of 
religious knowledge in general, which were possess- 
ed by the chosen people of Ood, we are taught to 
believe, that they stood on a high ground of superi- 
ority to the rest of mankind. The points of dis- 
tinction between them and the Oentile world con- 
sisted in exclusive advantages belonging to them- 
selves. That they were favoured only in some par- 
ticulars of the revelation which they enjoyed, while 
in other points of doctrine this favour was counter- 
balanced by a comparative ignorance and deficiency, 
is a groundless supposition. The language of holy 
writ affords the most unequivocal testimony, that 
the difference between them and the Gentiles, as to 
all points of reUgious faith, was in every respect ad- 
vantageous to the Israelite ; that it had arisen out 
of a more abundant measure of the divine favour, 
and a greater degree of clearness and certainty in 
the discoveries of the divine will. The following 
citations cannot, without harshness, be reconciled to 
any other view of the subject. ** Now therefore, if 
" ye wiU obey my voice indeed, and keep my cove-« 
** nant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto 
me above all people: for all the earth is mine* 
And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, 
** and an holy nation^." " What nation is there so 
*< great, who hath Grod so nigh unto them, as the 
'* Lord our God is in all things that we call upon 
*' him for ? And what nation is there so great, that 

^ Exodus xix. 5, 6. 
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hatb statutes and judgments so righteous as all 
this law which I set before you this day^ ?" *< Ye 
stand this day all of you before the Lord your 

^ GU)d» that thou shouldest enter into covenant 

with the Lord thy God, and into his oath, which 
the Lord thy Grod maketh with thee this day : that 
** he may establish thee to-day for a people unto him- 
^ self, and that he may be unto thee a Gtod, as he 
^ hath said unto thee, and as he hath sworn unto 
^ thy £Eithers, to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob^/' 
*^ What one nation in the earth is like thy people, 
** even like Israel, whom God went to redeem for a 
** people to himself, and to make him a name, and 
^* to do for you great things and terrible, for thy 
^ land, before thy people, which thou redeemedst to 
** thee from Egypt, from the nations and their gods ? 
^ For thou hast confirmed to thyself thy people Is- 
** rael to be a people unto thee for ever : and thou, 
•* Lord, art become their Godl'' ** Happy art 
^ thou, O Israel : who is like unto thee, O people 
*< sftved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and 
" who is the sword of thy excellency" !" These de- 
clarations are indeed general : but they are wholly 
inconsistent with the existence of such a signal dis- 
advantage as that which is involved in the supposi- 
tion of Warburton. The following passage has how- 
ever a closer relation to the subject : ^* This is your 
^ wisdom and your understanding in the sight of 
^the nations, which shall hear all these statutes, 
** and say. Surely this great nation is a wise and 



^ Deut. iv. 7, 8. k Deut. xxix. 10, 12, 13. 

1 2 Sam. vii. 23, 24. ^ Deut. xxxiii. 29. 
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*' understanding people V But St. Paul is still 
more express to the point : ^ What advantage then 
^ hath the Jew ? or what profit is there of dicum- 
^ dsion ? Much every way : chiefly, because that 
** unto them were committed the oracles of God^" 

Now the belief of a future state has been enter- 
tained in every age to which the memory of the 
world extends, and by every nation among whom 
any religious sentiments have been foupd to exist. 
This truth has ^been incontestably maintained by 
the celebrated writer whose opinion we are now ex- 
aminingP; subject, however, (according to the views 
of the same writer,) to the sole exception of the 
Israelites who lived between the time of Moses and 
the captivity of Judah. On the inestimable value 
of this doctrine in its tendency to promote the hap- 

" Deauiv. 6. ^ Ilom.iii. 1.2. 

P Divine Lotion of Moses, book ii. sect. J . " There oevec 
was, ID any age of the world, from the most early accounts of 
time, to this present hour^ any civil- policied nation or people, 
who had a religion, of which the chief foundation and 8U{l{x>rt 
*■ was not the doctrine of a futubb btatb of rew a rds and pu- 
*' nishmenu ; the Jkwish pboplb only excepted." So also 
Bayle, whose words are quoted by Warburton as follows : *' Toutes 
les religions du monde, tant la vraie que les fausses, roulent sur 
ce grand pivot, qu*il y a un juge invisible qui punit et qui r^ 
'* compense, apris cette vie, les actions des hommes tant ext4ri« 
** cures quUnt^eures. C*est de Ik que Ton suppose que dto>ule 
" la principale utility de la religion." In order to mark the very 
extensive prevalence of the doctrine of a future stale, it may not 
be uninteresting to observe, that cases have been alleged of bar- 
barous nations, among whom the belief of a God was extinct, or 
nearly so, but who nevertheless were found to retain the beUef of 
a future state. See Warburton, Div. L^. b. ii. §. 4. vol. ii. p. 
209. and Tillotson*s Sermons, vol. iii. Serm. 120. 
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piness of mankind ; on its importance as the great 
incitanent to virtue, the main pillar and support of 
human society, the sanction and enforcement of 
morality ; on its connexion with the private duties 
a£ individuals, and the public welfiu*e of dvil com- 
mum'ties: we need not expatiate. That it is the 
anchor of the soul when beaten by the blasts and 
stonns of adversity ; that it is of absolute necessity 
in order to sustain and invigorate the spirits of suf- 
fering innocence under the discouragement of an 
unequal Ftovidence ; that it provides the most effec- 
tual restraint upon the evil passions of mankind ; 
that the wisest provisions of l^islative policy, un- 
aided by its support, are but feeble barriers against 
vidence and injustice : these are principles, so ge- 
nerally recognized by common acknowledgment^ that 
they seem to border upon 4ie character of self-evi- 
dent truths. We need not dwell upoti the hardship 
of man being accountable, without knowing that he 
is so ; of his being capable of everlasting happiness, 
without incitement to labour after it ; of his beii^ 
subject to retribution, and yet not aware of his dan- 
ger. Neither the advantages connected with the 
belief of this doctrine, nor the miseries attendant 
upon the want of it, can be denied or disputed. On 
the whole, it may be asserted, that, of all the doc- 
trines of revealed religion, there is none so import- 
ant in its consequences, none so interesting to the 
feelings of mankind, none attended with such a 
powerful moral influence, as the doctrine of a future 
state of reward and punishment. 

Can it then be deemed consistent with the notion 
of a people peculiarly favoured by God, that they 
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should continue for nine hundred yearsS excluded 
from partidpating in a benefit, which during the 
same period was enjoyed by every other nation in 
the world, even the most idolatrous and wicked? 
Can they with propriety have been designated as a 
preeminently wise and understanding people ; can 
they have gained the admiration of the world as such ; 
if they had regarded themselves in no other light 
than the beasts which perish, while every other nation 
maintained the hope of an eternal and happy exist- 
ence as the reward of virtue ? Shall we, in conform- 
ity with the language of St. Paul, admit that they 
had in every respect much advantage over the rest of 
mankind ; and shall we yet believe that they were 
totally destitute of that doctrine which is more es- 
sential to the happiness of man than any other reli- 
gious principle whateven? The two propositions ap- 
pear repugnant and contradictory to each other ; nor 
will it be an easy task for ingenuity to explain, how 
the latter of them can be reconciled with that sub- 
mission which is due to apostolical authority. 

Will it be alleged in reply, that the disadvantage 
of this omission was compensated by the regular 
distribution of temporal good and evil? To talk 
thus, is to contradict the voice of nature, and to 
falsify the concurrent testimony of mankinds For 
when was the greatest prosperity able to calm that 

^ The Law was given (according to the common chronology) 
1491 years, and the captivity took place 588 years, before the 
Christian era : the intervening space thus amounting to 903 years. 

■' Warburton, however, speaks of this distribution as '^ an equi- 
** valent for future rewards and punishments." Div. Leg. b. v. 
§. 6. vol. V. p. 187. 
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dread of amnhilation tirhich universally prevails in 
the miods of men ? *^ Qjaae potest in vita esse jucun- 
dxtas,** sajs Cicero, << cum dies atque noctes cogi- 
taradom at, jam jamque esse moriendum*?" Where 
can JOS find an antidote for this fear except in the 
hope of prolonged existence and fiiture happiness ? 
Man in his very best estate is altogether vanitj^ : he 
cannot think on the grave without feeling himself 
to be so. To live in affluence ; to have within our 
reach aH the various comforts which the world af«- 
finrds, together with the fullest capacity of enjoying 
them : this kind of life has generally been found to 
increase^ instead of mitigating, the horror of death ; 
not to mollify the wound, but to give a sharper pun- 
gency to the sting. Nor, again, is there any cause 
which operates more powerfully to weaken men's 
attachment to the present life, than the want of tem- 
poral blessings, the frequency of calamity, and the 
long experience of adversity and suffering. These 
observations are expressed in language equally just 
and beautiful by the son of Sirach : ^^ O death, how 
'' bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man that 
'* liveth at rest in his possessions, unto the man that 
'* hath nothing to vex him, and that hath prosperity 
*^ in all things : yea, unto him that is yet able to re- 
** ceive meat ! O death, acceptable is thy sentence 
'* unto the needy, and unto him whose strength fail- 
'* eth, that is now in the last age, and is vexed with 
'* all things, and to him that despaireth, and hath lost 
" patience^ !" 
It must appear then, that the doctrine of a future 

* Tusc. Disp. I. 7. * Ecdus. xli. 1, 2. 

D 
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state formed a principle of religious belief with the 
Israelitish people throughout every period of their 
existence as a nation. This inference must neces- 
sarily follow from the argument which has been now 
stated, unless the validity of that argument shall be 
shaken by objections of greater force than any which 
we anticipate. The position will, however, acquire 
a great accession of evidence from the considerations 
which will be offered in the following chapter : in 
which we propose to institute an inquiry into the 
sources from which the doctrine of a future state, 
viewed as an article of popular faith entertained by 
the ancient Israelites, may have been derived. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE SOURCES FROM WHICH THE AN- 
CIENT ISRAELITES MAY HAVE DERIVED THEIR BELIEF 
IN A FUTURE STATE. 

X HE difference between the religious condition of 
the ancient Israelite and that of the heathen world, 
was entirely favourable to the Israelite : it did not 
consist in a partial superiority counterbalanced by 
corresponding disadvantages ; but in all particulars, 
whether as to knowledge or happiness, the Israelite 
was superior. This proposition we have endeavq^r- 
ed to establish. Admitting the validity of the rea- 
soning by which it was supported, we must infer, 
that if the belief in a future state was entertained 
by the Gentile world, it must have been entertained 
in common with them by this peculiar nation. When 
therefore we propose to inquire into the origin of 
that belief, as it was received among the Israelites, 
it will be requisite that we should, in the first place, 
investigate those common sources from which it was 
derived into the religious system of the whole world. 
This branch of our inquiry will therefore form the 
first head of the ensuing disquisition. We shall, 
secondly, advance a step further towards the object 
in view, by illustrating the negative tendency of the 
Mosaic Law. This will be for the purpose of shew- 
ing, that the omission in that code of any positive 
declarations respecting a future state would have no 
tendency to eradicate from the mind of the Israelite 
that belief, which he would otherwise have cherished 

D 2 
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in common with his fellow-creatures. Thirdly, we 
shall undertake to prove, that the provisions of the 
Law, far from tending to suppress this doctrine, 
were positively adapted to countenance and keep it 
alive, in a degree which far exceeded any encourage- 
ment which was afforded to the belief of it among 
the heathen. 



SECTION I. 

Inquiry into the origin of the belief in ajuture state^ con- 
sidered as a doctrine belonging to the universal religion 
of mankind. 

Qud de re iDgens apud philosophos disceptatio est : nee quidquam 
tamen explicare ant probare potuenint ii, qui ^rutn de anima 
sentiebant; expertes enim hujus divintt eruditionis, nee argu- 
inenta vera, quibus vinoerent, attaleruBt, nee te8tiniODia» quibus 
probarent. Lactantu Dto. InsU iii. 13. 

FIRST then, we are to investigate the causes 
which must have operated on the minds of the Is- 
raelites, in common with the rest of mankind, to 
produce a belief in a future state of retribution. 

A few prefatory remarks will here be serviceaHe 
in the way of introduction to this branch of our 
inquiry. 

It is by no means a necessary part of the reason- 
ing we are about to pursue, that we should account 
for the universal prevalence of this doctrine, by ac- 
curately tracing the connexion between the effect 
and its conse. It is sufficient for our purpose, that 
the doctrine itself did universally prevail among 
manlnnd; as the celebrated writer, against whose 
principles we contend, has sufficiently proved in a 
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leai&ed and elaborate disquintion on the subject*. 
If then it be certain, that this doctrine was univer- 
saiBf inoofp(»ated into the rel%jous systems of the 
GentSe world ; if it be certain that the Israelite, as 
to aU points of religious distinction between him 
and the Gentile, was eminentlj favoured, and that 
he was not, as to any such point, subject to a dis- 
advantage in which the other did not partake ; last- 
ly, if it be also oartain, that the want of this doc- 
trine would, in its influence on the haj^iness of 
man, be a very great disadvantage : if these thh^ 
be undeniaUe, how can you evade the conclusion, 
that the chosen people of God must have enjoyed 
at least as mudi light upon this subject as the rest 
of the world ? 

But it is, on the other hand, a principle highly 
important to our argument, that the universality of 
tins belief in a future retribution be regarded as the 
result of a special appointment of the divine wiU. 
We are fully warranted in so regarding it : nay, we 
cannot without impiety regard it otherwise, even 
though the secondary causes;, through which that 
will has been carried into ^Eect, nmy lie concealed 
from our Tiew. It is not necessary in order to re- 
cognise an appomtment of Providence, that we 
should be able to trace the various successive steps 
which have intervened between its first origin and 
its final aooom{dishment. The mode q£ operation 
belo^ng to some of the most important laws which 
r^ulate the movements of the natural creation, will 
ever baffle the utmost penetration and sagacity of 

* Div. Leg. book ii. §. 1 . et seq. 
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man : such are the gravitation of bodies, the process 
of vegetation, and the connexion subsisting between 
the volition and the motions of animal life. Now 
as we alike refer to God, as their author, both the 
dispensations of revealed religion and the constitu- 
tion of the natural world, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that a similarity of proceeding should be ob- 
servable in both. It cannot therefore be required, 
that we should distinctly unfold all the means which 
may have been employed by Infinite Wisdom, for the 
purpose of bringing about a general concurrence in 
the expectations of mankind respecting a future re- 
tribution. Methods may have been employed, and 
those too of powerful operation, with a view to 
this end, which the unsearchable wisdom of God 
may have judged it right to withhold from the 
knowledge of his creatures*'. The possible em- 
ployment of such methods we may well conceive. 

^ « There might possibly be among the few faithful in the 
" world a traditionary exposition of the promises of God, ground- 
" ed upon more express revelations, made either before or soon 
*' after the flood, than have come down to our times.** Bishop 
Sherlock's Dissertations, Diss. II. p. 176. in the 4th foI. of his 
works, edit. Oxford, 1812. The observation relates to the cele- 
brated passage in Job, xix. 25, 26, 27. The term protnises is not, 
indeed, strictly agreeable to the views maintained in this treatise ; 
but we may by a parity of reasoning suppose, that means suffi- 
ciently efficacious may have been providentially employed for the 
same purpose, of which means no knowledge has been trans- 
roitted to us. But indeed I do not object to the above term, 
provided that nothing fiirther is understood by it than the proniUe 
of a Messiah, the blessedness of whose expected advent could in 
no other way have been reasonably understood, than by regarding 
him as the author of everlasting life, and of man*s deliverance 
from the eflfects of the fall. 
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This ought to be borne in mind as a weighty con- 
sideration in the reasoning which is about to be in- 
troduced ; since it is adequate to supply any defi- 
ciency of proof under which that reasoning may be 
supposed to labour. Let it suffice that the doctrine 
of a future state was believed by the whole Gen- 
tile world. This» we say, is a fact which cannot 
be accounted for on Christian principles otherwise 
than as an express appcmitment of Providence. For 
to suppose that a principle of such powerful influ- 
ence on the conduct and the happiness of rational 
beings should have been thus universally diffused, 
without any provision in the counsels of Supreme 
Wisdom for the production of such an effect, and 
without any providential design as to the conse- 
quences resulting from it : this would evince a mode 
of thinking on the subject of the divine attributes, 
for which a patron or an advocate can be found only 
in the school of Epicurus. 

And I think it will appear, after mature consi- 
deration, that we have good reason to admit the 
probability of certain means having been thus em- 
{doyed by Grod, which have not been distinctly un- 
folded in the Mosaic writings. We have already 
examined the consequences which might have been 
expected to flow from the insertion in those writ- 
ings of any explicit declarations relative to the con- 
dition of men after death. We have endeavoured 
to illustrate, in the omission of such declarations,, an 
instance of the wisdom with which the earlier dis- 
pensations of religion were adapted to promote the 
final success of the Gospel. And may not the same 
consequences be contemplated as the probable result 

D 4 
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of conreying in those records a Adl description of 
the variotts methods which Ood mojr have Jempioyed 
for the purpose of establishing a belief of this doc- 
trine in the minds of men ? Had the accourts we 
possess rebtive to this point been more paiticiilar 
and copious, would not this, in its influence iqxm 
that people, for whose exchisive use the Mosaic se^ 
cords were primBiily designed, have been nearly 
tantamount to a direct promise and a positive as- 
surance? 

We will now proceed to investigate the causes 
which may have operated to produce in the nunds 
of mankind in general the belief of a future retribu* 
tion : in which inquiry we do not, however, calcu- 
late upon that deficiency of evidence which it was 
the design of the foregoing observatioas to supply. 

I. " And the Lord God said unto the serpent, Be^- 
^ cause thou hast done tins, thou art cursed above 
all cattle, and above every beast of die field ; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all 
the days of thy life : and I will put enmity be- 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
^* and her seed ; it shall iNruise thy head, and thou 
^ shalt bruise his heel. Unto the woman he said, 
•* I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy con- 
ception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children ; 
and thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
<* shall rule over thee. And unto Adam he said, 
^ Because thou has hearkened unto the voice of thy 
** wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I com- 
^ manded thee, sapng. Thou shalt not eat of it : 
** cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt 
*' thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; thorns also 
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^ and thistkes shall it bring forth to thee ; and ihm. 

** "AuHl eat liie herb of the field ; in the sweat of thjr 
five dudt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
^raund; for out of it wast thou taken : for dust 

^* thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return <^." 

On the foregoing passage, we have to <^er.the 

fiHuwiug cibsenrations. 

Fint, The denunciation on the serpent would be 

construed b^ our first parents into a promise to 
tlKmaelves of future trium^ over their eneny, to 
be achieved by the posterity of the woman. The 
prospect thus afforded they would rq^ard as given 
for their consolation under the miseries of their icd- 
len state. With this prospect th^ would therefore 
associate the hope of a deliverance from the dread- 
fid evil whidi they had now brought upon them- 
selves. That evil being death, the notioii of a de- 
liverance must have been correspondent, and must 
have enriiraoed in it the prospect of a rescue fiY>m 
mortdity. 

Secondly, Adam and Eve would r^;ard themselves 
as Hie representatives, in this transaction, of aU their 
fotuve posterity. They could not but understand 
(for if thflqr understood it not when the awful judg- 
ment was denounced, they would soon be taught 1^ 
tile evmt) that their descendants were comprehend- 
ed together with themselves in the doom of retiun- 
ing to the dust, l^y would therefore view them as 
included alike in the promise of ddiverance. The 
benefit they were taught to expect would not, in 
their contemplation, be limited to any portion of 

' Gen. in. 14— 19 
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mankind who might live either at the time of the 
victory over the serpent, or after it. For this would 
have been of slender avail for the consolation of 
those who were actually suffering under the conse- 
quences of the fall. 

Thirdly, That the malediction of the serpent 
was thus designed to afford a hope of immortality 
for man, will further appear from considering * the 
doom itself which was incurred by Adam and Eve. 
The judgment/' says Sherlock, *' is awful and se^ 
vere : the woman is doomed to sorrow in concep- 
tion ; the man to sorrow and travail all the days 
of his life ; the ground is cursed for his sake ; and 
the end of the judgment is, Dust thou art^ and 
*^ unto dust thou shalt return. Had they been left 
thus, they might have continued in their labour 
and sorrow for their appointed time, and at last 
^' returned to dust, without any well-grounded hope 
** or confidence in Grod : they must have looked upon 
themselves as rejected by their Maker, delivered 
up to trouble and sorrow in this world, and as 
*^ having no hope in any other. Upon this foot, I 
*^ conceive there could have been no religion left in 
^^ the world ; for a sense of religion without hope is 
*^ a state of frenzy and distraction, void of all in- 
*^ ducements to love and obedience, or any thing else 
** that is praiseworthy^." Such hope could not re- 
late to the present life, because that would have 
been inconsistent with the nature of the penalty 

^ Sherlock's Discourses on Prophecy. Disc. III. The whole 
of that prelate's remarks on this subject are highly deserving of 
attention. 
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wbich had been denounced ; it must therefore have 
related to a future. To this view it may in- 
deed be objected, that the dread of God's omnipo- 
tence and the fear of falling into a worse condition, 
would have supplied the operation of a religious mo- 
tive. But a notion of religion like this, in which 
fear alone prevails to the total exclusion of hope 
and love, is whoUj foreign to all those characters 
under wbich religion is described to us in Scripture. 
** There is mercy with thee," says the Psalmist, 
** therefore shalt thou be feared^." We consider 
our conclusion then unshaken, that religion, under 
the circumstances immediately connected with the 
fidl, could never have subsisted in the world without 
the support of a future state. 

Fourthly, The penalty which had been threaten- 
ed was not inflicted immediately after the transgres- 
sion. *' In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
^ shalt surely die^" Here was an abatement of 
the divine severity, with which our first parents can 
hardly have failed to connect the hope of further 
mercy, and that in a way quite incompatible with 
the state of sublunary wretchedness on which they 
had just entered. The respite afforded them would 
be viewed in conjunction with the promise of a 
triumph over their adversary : and the continuance 
of life would naturaUy be regarded, as given with a 
probationary design, for the purpose of enabling 
them to become qualified for the benefits of the 
promised victory and deliverance. 

II. Thus favourable to the expectation of a fu- 
ture state were the views unfolded to our first pa- 

* Psalm cxxx. 4. f Gen. ii. 17. 
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rents immediately after the fall. 8o<m after this 
time, there occurs in the sacred narrative a very 
inaportant event, which yidds the strongest coisfir* 
malion to the argument which is here maintained. 

Cain and Abel, having each presented an oblation 
to €rod, we are informed that the former rose np 
i^[ainst the latter and slew him. The motive which 
instigated the murderer is thus explained: '< The 
*' Lord had respect unto Abel aad to his oSenag : 
^ but unto Oain and to his offering he had not re- 
^ apect^." ** Wherefore «lew he him ? Because his 
^ own works were evil, and his brother^s ri^t« 
*' eous^." It is further to be observed, according 
to the writer to the Hebrews, that the faith of the 
one was the reason of his being accepted, and the 
want of it in the other the cause of his rejection. 
** By faith Abel offered unto €rod a more excdlent 
*' sacrifice than Cain^." Now fmth most be under- 
stood io denote a disposition of mind actuated by a 
firm reliance on the divine Uesaing promised to obe^ 
dience. Less than tiiis camiot be adequate to the 
meaning of the term. It must have been under the 
mflnenoe c£ this sentiment that he had beat able to 
perform an acceptable homage to his Maker. 

What feelii^, then, must have been excited in 
the bosoms of the first parents of mankind by this 
tragical occurrence? when th^ beheld their son 
canried off by a {venuture death, in consequence 
of an act, which was acceptable to €kKl, which had 
been performed in snlmissive conformity to his will, 
and with a confident reliance on his protection and 
blessing. NoUiing but the bdief in a future state 

f Gen. tv. 4, 5. si John iii. 12. >* Heb. xi. 4. 
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coidd have placed the transaction in a light eon- 
astent with what they knew respecting the perfec- 
tions of the Supreme Being. Had they viewed it 
apvt from the prospect of retribution in another 
life» the dreadfiil calamity must have led to conda- 
sions still more distressing than the event itself. It 
must have induced a conclusion, that a confinrmity 
to the will of God is of no avail towards conciliat- 
ing Us fiivour ; that final destruction would be the 
inobaUe consequence of devotion to his service; 
that God is not the rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him ; and that there is no reward for the rig^st- 
eous. On such a view of the subject, the fear and 
service of God must have been at an end : religion 
and virtue must have become totally extinct among 
men : wickedness and injustice must have (Stained 
an universal dominion. That this result did not ac- 
tually foUow, can be explained only by supposing, 
that the belief in a future retribution was entertain- 
ed by our first parents. On this subject the lan- 
guage of 'raiotson is equally forcible and just, and 
the argument expressed in it seems to be irresisti- 
ble. ^* If,** says he, *' the immortality of the soul 
" and a future state be not supposed and taken far 
"^ granted in this story, this very passage is enough 
^ to cut the sinews and phick up the roots of aU 
'' leHgion. For if there were no rewards after this 
** Mfis, it were obvious fer every man to aqgue from 
^ Has story, that it was a dangerous thmg to plea« 
*^ God^" Befinre we dismiss this tojHC, it is im- 
portant to remark, that the considerations now 

• Vol. iii. Serm. CXXIIL foKo. 1712. 
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stated, clearlj indicative as they are of a future 
state, are found in connexion with the very first 
infliction^ of death upon man. So early do ^ve 
trace the operation of that gracious plan for our re- 
covery from death, which the Grospel has revealed ! 
The earliest case of mortality among our species is 
so recorded, that if it did -not itself generate tlie 
belief in a fnture state, at least it supplies the clear- 
est evidence that such belief must have been enter- 
tained at the time of its occurrence. The grace a£ 
God has supplied an antidote to the malady from 
the very commencement of its desolating ravages. 

If it be said, that the foregoing considerations do 
not amount to any distinct revelation of a future 
state, this may be allowed. But it must, at the 
same time, be contended, that the transactions to 
which we have referred, are totally irreconcileable 
with the supposition that the prospect of that state 
was not afforded. 

We therefore infer, that the hope and expectation 
of a future state was granted to our first parents, 
and that the extensive prevalence of that doctrine 
in subsequent times was derived from this primary 
communication. On this supposition, the cause and 
effect will appear duly proportioned to each other. 
And this mode of accounting for the universal re- 
ception of this doctrine must appear more reason- 
able, than that which supposes it to spring from the 
natural sense and reason of mankind. For if we 
calculate the powers of human reason from a cor- 

^ See Graves's Lectures on the four last books of tbe Penta- 
teuch, part ill. Lect. IV. 
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rect knowledge of its unassisted performances, we 
shall have no warrant for supposing it capable of 
anj such subUme discovery as the immortality and 
future responsibiUty of man. 

Thus far our reasonings apply in conimon to the 
inhabitants of the antediluvian world, and to the 
later posterity of Adam. But before we come to 
the era of Noah, the second founder of the human 
race, another remarkable event presents itself with 
strong claims to our attention. This event must 
have been greatly adapted to strengthen the belief 
in a future state. It must, indeed, have been per- 
fectly unaccountable to the minds of men in that 
age, if such belief was not entertained by them. 

III. " And Enoch walked with God : and he was 
'* not ; for God took him^^." 

"^ By faith Enoch was .translated that he should 
'' not see death ; and was not found, because God 
'' had translated him : for before his translation he 
'' had this testimony, that he pleased God. But 
'' without faith it is impossible to please him : for 
" he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
*' and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
" seek him*." 

From the brief record and accompanying decla- 
rations contained in the forgoing passages, we are 
warranted in deducing some very important conclu- 
sions. 

In the first place, it is not easy to furnish a con- 
sistent exposition of the term faith, as it is here 
employed, if we do not suppose it to embrace the 

^ Genesis v. 24. ^ Hebrews xi. 5, 6. 
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the conTictioB of a fiitnre state. Enoch ^valked 
with God, because he belieyed that God is the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him. Could he 
then have expected the reward of obedience in the 
present life? This supposition b hardlj reconcile- 
able with the knowledge and experience, both of 
which he must have had, of the malediction w^hich 
had been pronounced on the human race. It is 
equally irreconcileable with the malediction which 
had been pronounced upon the earth : since that 
must have conveyed an implied assurance, that the 
rewards of obedience were not, according to the in- 
tention <ii him who uttered the condemnatory sen- 
tence, to be of a terrestrial nature. *^ Cursed is ike 
** ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
'^ it all the days of thy life ; thorns also and thistles 
•* shall it bring forth to thee"*." We therefore con- 
clude, that the obedience of Enoch was stimulated 
by the prospect, not of a present, but of a future 
retribution. 

But secondly, if such were the faith of Enoch, it 
must also have been the general faith of the age in 
which he lived. It must, for the reasons already 
alleged in application to him, have been the faith of 
all who believed that God is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. Besides, both he and his 
contemporaries must have derived the knowledge of 
a future state from a common source of instruction. 
For Enoch was, during nearly the whole of his 
earthly period, contemporary with Adam : by whom, 
as we have seen, a future state must have been be- 

»" Gen. in. 17, J 8. 
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liered. Now Adam would naturallj be the reli- 
giciis instmctor of his children and posterity. We 
tbaekfre conchide, that the doctrine of a future 
state was, in Enoch's time, a current and generally 
received doctrine of the reiigion then prevailing in 
the world. 

In saying this, I shall not be understood to mean, 
that it was embraced by the rest of mankind with 
equal sincerity, or with the same practical influence. 
We have reason to believe that the wickedness of 
man had, in the days of Enoch, risen to a prodi- 
gioQS bei^t. This will appear probable from the 
character he sustained, as a preacher of repentance ; 
and from the tenor of his prophetic denunciations", 
which seem to bear witness to an extreme corrup- 
tioD and obduracy in those to whom he was sent. 
The probability is increased when we reflect, that 
the period of his translation had witnessed the 
commencement of that generation respecting whom 
it is said, ^' God saw that the wickedness of man 
'' was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
" of the thoughts of his heart was only evil eonti- 
" nually**." Such being the case, the doctrine of a 



" Jude 14, 15. 

"* Gen. vi. 5. See a sermon of Dr. Clagett^s on the translation 

of Enoch; from which I also extract the following words: *' The 
world, though it was yet in its youth and vigour, was grown old 
enou^ for men to foi^et their Creator, and to abandon them- 

" selves, for the most part, to a voluptuous and dissolute life: and 
that this is no uncertain conjecture, appears from hence, that 
Enod) was translated but 69 years before Noah was bom, in 
whose time mankind was grown to such an intolerable degree 
of licentiousness, that God sent the flood to sweep all away but 
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future state cannot have been generally cherished 
among them with much regard. It must still, how- 
ever, have been a doctrine of the religion generallj 
received and professed. If Enoch's faith in a fu- 
ture state was more firm and vigorous than that of 
others, the distinction maj justly be r^arded as a 
favour vouchsafed by God to the superior sanctity 
of his life : since an entire devotion to Grod's service 
is not only a requisite qualification for the reception 
of religious truth, but also a condition on which the 
knowledge of such truth is promised p. The indul- 
gence of sin darkens the spiritual frame of man^. 
Where there is not a willingness to obey, the proper 
foundation of a religious faith is wanting : and hu- 
man depravity will ever recoil from the entertain- 
ment of doctrines, which thwart the evil propensi- 
ties of the heart, and disturb their gratification by 
unwelcome prospects of retribution and justice. 
And if, on the other hand, in his contemporaries, 
this faith was languid and wavering, or even ex- 

** eight persons. Now it is not to be thought, that the world was 
'* overspread %irith such monstrous vices all of a sudden, but that 
*' after the manner of all human degeneracy i corniption of man- 
" ners, and of principles too, came on by d^ees, and conse- 
" quently that in Enoch's time, who was translated little less than 
** a thousand years after the creation, there was a very great de- 
** cay of piety and virtue every where,** &c. 

V *' If any mkn will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
'* whether it be of God.** John vii. 17. A«^ ij l^aricaha ti;{ 
^CM-c/Sciof' X'PK ^ 4 iri0T<f. nOIOTNTES yof to BtKi^ia, rwf Oeov, to 
B^^HfM riNQSKOMEN. Clem. Alex. I. 7. 

^ 'Rrto'Ktrwa'iP al oatfitMi %po^ to fiiy Slwoo^oi opoy rw 9co». Theoph. 
ad Autol, I. 2. 'H fioxlh^ Kmer^t^t xeu Sia^ipei tv ^uuma». 
Arist. Bth. ad Ntcom. lib. vi. 
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tinct, this also would naturally result from the pre- 
dominaiice of those dispositions which are desig- 
nated by the apostle ** an evil heart of unbelief'/' 
But as a professed principle of religion, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, that he held it only in 
common with the rest of the world : as, indeed, in 
every age of God's church, there have been mul- 
titudes maintaining a public profession of religion, 
over whom its motives and sanctions have had little 
power in regulating the internal movements of the 
souL 

But though we should admit, that the general 
corruption of mankind in Enoch's time may have 
induced a practical disbelief of a future state ; that 
this doctrine had become, in many of his contem- 
poraries, a dormant principle ; and that by others it 
had been avowedly rejected : still the doctrine itself 
must have gained augmented evidence, and have 
been armed with a more awakening conviction, 
from the supernatural manner of that patriarch's 
removal out of this world. 

There are only two ways in which the design of 
Enoch's translation can justly be viewed. It must 
either have been limited to the benefit of that in- 
dividual, or else it must have had an extended re- 
gard to the general welfare of mankind. 

The former view is subject to very considerable 
objections. For, in the first place, we are not war- 
ranted in supposing that a miraculous interposition 
of Providence would take place, without important 
reasons for suspending the ordinary course of its 

' Heb. ill. 12. 
£ 9 
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proceedings. And jet, if we think that the reward 
of personal obedience was the only end contemplated 
in this appointment, it will appear, that this end 
might have been fiilly attained without any depar- 
ture from that established and general law, by whicrh 
the wisdom of God hath deferred to a future life 
the reward of virtue. The joys of immortality 
would certainly have been Enoch's portion, even 
though he, like other faithful servants of Grod in all 
ages, had passed through the gates of death into the 
celestial paradise: and these loys would have fiEur 

hour. The pams of death would have been to him 
the less severe by reason of his innocent conscience 
and his undoubting faith : and, certainly, the omni- 
potence of God might, in the felicities of heaven, 
have more than counterbalanced those sufferings of 
temporal death from which he was thus exempted. 

Secondly, Let us regard those general principles 
by which the divine proceedings are regulated in 
the infliction of death on our fallen race. We can 
discover in Enoch nothing, which, consistently with 
these principles, could furnish a ground of exemp- 
tion from the common doom. Great, indeed, and 
exalted must that piety have been, which was ho- 
noured by such a splendid testimony of the divine 
approbation. But a general law had passed, which 
subjected all men to the temporal dominion of 
death*: and this law, if we regard the principle on 



* " Publica totius generis humani sententia mortem naturs de- 
** biuim pronuDciamuB. Hoc stipulata est Dei vox, hoc spopondit 
** omne quod naacitur." Tertullianus de Anima, c. 50. So strong- 
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which it was founded, applied to Enoch as well as 
to oAers. '* By one man sin entered into the world, 
** and death by sin ; and so death passed upon all 
** men, for that all have sinned^" To triumph over 
death is a privil^e annexed by the divine mercy 
to faith and obedience : but the most transcendent 
heights of virtue to which man can rise, are nowhere 
permitted to hope for the enjoyment of the triumph 
without first enduring the sting. Enoch, in com- 
mon with his brethren, participated in the defile- 
ment of a sinful nature. His obedience, though 
more sincere than that of others, would still fall far 
short of that perfect and undeviating conformity to 
the will of God, which alone could qualify him to be 
exempted from the operation of the general law. 

The circumstances connected with the removal of 
Enoch and EHjah to a better world, were particu- 
larly adapted, and the more so by the rarity of their 
occurrence, to engage the notice and admiration of 
the world. It cannot be imagined that they would 
have been selected as the subjects of so remarkable 
a distinction, had they not been fitted, by an eminent 
sincerity of faith and integrity of life, to be thus 
held forth to their contemporaries and posterity. It 
may be, they pleased God and wrought righteous- 
ness beyond any who lived in their times. Or, if 

ly does this writer insist upon the principle thus laid down in its 
applicad<Hi to our present subject, that he draws from it a very 
wild and extravagant inference. '* Translatus est Enoch et He- 
" lias, nee mors eorum reperta est, dilata scilicet. Ceterum mo* 
"rituri reservantur, ut Antichristum sanguine suo extinguanU* 
Ibid. 
* Rom. V. 12. 
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their piety did hot surpass that of all other men in 
their respective generations, we may reasonably be- 
lieve that it was, from the circumstances of their 
situation, more conspicuous than that of others : 
and thus, the extraordinary manner of their depar- 
ture out of this world would be the more exem- 
plary, and the more subservient to general edifica- 
tion. But because they were thus distinguished, 
that they must therefore have surpassed in goodness 
all on whom the general sentence of mortality was 
allowed to take effect : this is an inference wh(^y 
unwarrantable. There is no ground for attributing 
to Elijah, who was taken up alive into heaven, a 
degree of sanctity superior to that of John the 
Baptist, who was beheaded in prison ; and to whom, 
by rea^n of the resemblance in the virtues and cha- 
racters of the two prophets, the name of the former 
is scripturally applied. Enoch walked with God, 
and was translated that he should not see death. 
Others also have walked with God and have been 
distin^ished objects of his favour ; bnt they have 
been selected to seal the faith with their blood, and 
to glorify God by enduring the agonies of martyr- 
dom. Now concerning these last, we are taught by 
the word of infallible truth, that it was the tendency 
of their afflictions to work for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory". 

It was hot then properly, or chiefly, with a de- 
sign of rewarding the personal righteousness of 
Enoch, that he was translated, while in the body, 
into the company of celestial spirits; but it was 

" 2 Cor. iv. J 7. 
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done with a view to the general instruction and in- 
terests of mankind. Agreeably to this view, he 
appears to be correctly described in the Book of 
Ecdesiasticus, as ^' an example of repentance to all 
'' generations'." His case, and that of the martjrr, 
are alike the appointments of a wise and merciful 
Ptovidence, and may be reasonably considered as 
having been ordained with the same design ; name- 
ly, that of promoting the reign of godliness upon 
earth and of furthering the salvation of men. The 
one is chosen as a signal instance, for the general 
instruction and encouragement, of the divine appro- 
bation afforded to a virtuous life : the other is ap- 
pointed, by the sufferance of death and torture, to 
yield an attestation to the truth of that faith which 
is the way of sanctification and eternal bliss. Both, 
we conceive, are properly to be viewed in connexion 
with the provisions of Divine Wisdom for the ge- 
neral welfare of the human race, and not with any 
restricted application to the qualities of individuals. 

The present life is not the appointed season for 
the reward of virtue. Hence then we have reason 
to believe, that, had the design of Providence in the 
translation of Enoch been limited to his individual 
case, he, after the manner of other men, w:ould have 
been admitted to his reward after his day of trial 
had been terminated by death. This, indeed, ge- 
nerally speaking, seems almost necessary in order 
to complete and perfect the appointed warfare of 
faith : since the approach of death is the severest 
trial which humanity has to sustain ; an hour which 

^ £cclu8. xliv. 16. 
£ 4 
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calls forth the utmost exertion of our virtues, and 
puts most fiiUy to the test our love of God and re- 
signation to his will. *^ Virtus nunquam nisi morte 
** iinitur," says Lactantius» ** quoniam et in morte 
** suscipienda summum ejus officium est 7.'* 

We therefore conclude, that the translation of 
Enoch was intended to afford to mankind a convic- 
tion that there is another world after this, and to 
strengthen the belief in a future retribution, at a 
time when religion stood in need of every support 
which it could obtain. 

This conviction it was well adapted to establish. 
For, on the one hand, low as mankind may have 
been sunk in folly and depravity, they could never 
entertain so absurd a notion of the retributive 
justice of God, as to suppose, that it would be li- 
mited in its operation to a solitary case. And 
again, with regard to the mode of its operation, 
they could not find, either in those principles of 
true religion which stiU lingered among them, or in 
their own experience and observation, any sanction 
for believing, that the divine justice would manifest 
itself in rewarding the piety of all good men after 
the manner of Enoch's reward. The only justifi- 
able inference then would be, that man was des- 
tined for another life; and that an exception had 
been made from the general law for the sake of giv- 
ing to the world a manifest ground of conviction 
that he was so. 

Such are the arguments in favour of a future 
state arising from the scriptural recoi*ds of the ante- 

y Div. Inst. yii. 10. 
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diluyian world. Hence we would infer, that this 
doctrine must have been the general belief of man- 
kind before the flood. If the doctrine itself were 
not gathered from the transactions which have been 
brou^t undor consideration, it must hi least be al* 
lowed, that the views of those transactions which 
must necessarily have occurred to the minds of men, 
could never, on the supposition of any religion what- 
ever existing among them, be reconciled with a dis- 
belief of it. The belief is therefore implied in these 
transactions, if the doctrine itself be not proved by 
them. The doctrine thus entertained would be con- 
veyed to Noah, the second father of mankind, and 
by him would be handed down to his posterity. 
Hence, we conceive, originated the wide diffusion of 
a doctrine, which in later ages spread itself so ex- 
toisively among the various families of mankind, 
that scarcely a nation can be found among whom it 
was not entertained. 

It must not however be forgotten, as we have 
already hinted, that in order to the propagation of 
this important truth, peculiar methods may have 
been employed by the Supreme Wisdom, of which 
no information has been conveyed to us. Of such 
possible methods there is one which, with a view to 
the general illustration of this remark, we will briefly 
notice. 

That the dead have sometimes been restored to 
life, is an undoubted truth of revelation. While we 
acknowledge the purposes contemplated in these su- 
pernatural acts of divine power to be agreeable to 
that supreme and perfect wisdom by which they 
were ordained, why should it be thought unworthy 
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of the same wisdom, to permit that the departed 
soul, after quitting its fleshly tabernacle, should oo 
casionally hold communication with men? Thus 
may have been afforded a sensible proof of future 
existence, together with an instruction, founded on 
experience, respecting the final issue attendant upon 
the conduct of men in their probationary state. 

Reflect on the general belief in such communica- 
tions which has pervaded every region of the in- 
habited world : and surely we may, without indulg- 
ing an unreasonable credulity, allow it to be possi- 
ble, that even the vulgar tales of popular supersti- 
tion may have had their first foundation in reality 
and fact. Without such an admission, the existence 
of fiction and imposture with relation to such nar- 
ratives is hardly capable of a rational explanation. 
It is thus we argue with regard to other instances 
of forgery. Pretended miracles and pretended pro- 
phecies are justly regarded as affording their evi- 
dence, that some miracles have been actually per- 
formed, and that some prophecies are authentic and 
divine. Impostures and cheats are commonly con- 
sidered as imitations of something real^ And with 

* Kai TOVTO 8c 8oKf< /Ml ixnctp ett Kearrtov 8ciy ira^riOcyou, on mv ti 
XCipoy 'gpcffxoiovfuiwf €ivat o/Moycycf Tf> fcpciTTow, tK€t irovrvf tx rov tvamriov 
€a'ri TI Kp€iTrw' oiVr» icai ciri rw Kara yetjrtua^ ewtrtXmnrrvy, ht warrot^ 
avaymi civom kcu axe 9fiflK €V€py€ia^ tv r^ /9*y •yiyejacya. Origenes COIltra 

Celaum, ii. 5 ] . So also the general principle is laid down by 
bishop Law : though the particular application of it to this sub- 
ject militates against the peculiar doctrine maintained by that 
prelate respecting the soul. '* Not to insist upon the numberless 
*' traditions of supernatural appearances, and the common belief 
** of them all over the world ; which notion can hardly be sup- 
** posed to have arisen at first without foundation, though num- 
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good reason : because we cannot conceive, by what in- 
let the very notion on which the imposture is found- 
ed can have gained its first admission into the mind» 
unless it had been introduced by an antecedent re- 
ality. The pretensions of the necromantic art are of 
very ancient date, and yield a strong presumption 
of such reality : for on what ground can we imagine 
those pretensions to have been established, unless 
the minds of men had been previously familiarized 
to the conception of an intercourse with departed 
spfaits ? And again, how could the conception itself 
have existed in the mind, unless it had been pri- 
marity derived from reality and truth ? It deserves 
consideration whether the petition of the rich man 
in the parable may not be considered as .indicating a 
traditionary evidence of that, for the possibility of 
which we contend. " I pf ay thee therefor^, father, 
^ that thou wouldest send him to my father's house : 
^ for I have five brethren ; that he may testify unto 
'' them, lest they also come into this place of tdr- 
^ ment*." Now if we suppose such an intercourse 
to have been afforded by Providence to the earlier 
generations of mankind, this of itself will go faur 
towards explaining the universality of that belief 
of which we are investigating the origin. 
To have passed over this topic in silence would 

** beriess impostures (lo^A yet are ever imitations of something 
*' real, and almost a natural consequence of it) have indeed ren- 
" dered ail reports of that kind, for these many ages, very suspi- 
" cious." Considerations on the Theory of Religion, p. 76. ed. 
1765. See also Gray*s Key to the Old TesUiment and Apocrypha 
on 2 Mace. p. 680. ed. 1822. 
• Luke xvi. 27, 28. 
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have been hardly consistent with a proper deference 
to those many writers of distinguished name» by 
whom the greatest stress has been laid upon it as a 
dear proof of the immortality of the soul^ It ^will 
readily occur, that if such communications were af- 
forded under the dim obscurity belonging to the 
early periods of revelation, they must, agreeably to 
the fcnregoing view, be less needful under a dispen- 
sation which has brought life and immortality to 
light. Lastly, it is to be remembered, that these 
remarks are not introduced for the purpose of con- 
tending, as matter of fact, for the actual employ- 
ment of this specific mode of instruction ; but merely 
as an illustration of the general possibility, that cer- 
tain methods of teaching a future state may have 
been employed, of which no notice has been con- 
veyed to us. 

To the supposition of such possibility the silence 
of Scripture is no valid objection. For had the Pen- 
tateuch contained any narratives or details of this 
character, the information thus afforded might have 
had an influence and effect on the minds of the 
Israelites similar to those, which, as we have endea- 
voured to shew, would have resulted from the pre- 
mature introduction of those promises which pecu- 
liarly and exclusively belong to the evangelical co- 
venant. They would then have been provided in 
the book of their Law with a satisfactory assur- 
ance, little short of a covenant promise, on which 
to establish the hope of immortal life : having this, 
they would probably have been disposed to look no 

^ See the Supplementary Remarks. 
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further, and thus the Gospel would have been treated 
With n^ect and disdain. Whereas, the writings 
of Moses, framed as they are with such a strik- 
ing reserve in regard to this most interesting of 
all sabjects, wore upon the face of them the strong- 
est characteristic feature of an imperfect and pro- 
gressive scheme, destined to receive addition and 
completion when the fulness of the time should 
come. Thus were they well adapted to prepare the 
minds of men for an ulterior declaration of mercy, 
and for embracing with gratitude the offer of life 
and immortality which the Gospel explicitly reveals. 
« 
But whatever may be thought of the foregoing 
reasoning, we still retain the undisputed fact, that 
the doctrine of a future state has been found inter- 
woven with every variety of character belonging to 
the religious systems of the Gentile world : of the 
whole world, I should have said, but for the alleged 
exception of which we are trjdng the validity. Such 
a very extensive prevalence cannot, on Christian or 
rational principles, be otherwise explained, than as 
originating in the providential appointment of God, 
and in those methods of instruction which his wis- 
dom may have chosen to employ. One general 
ground for this inference has been already stated. 
But the conclusion will gain additional evidence, 
if we will only consider the various sources from 
which this doctrine may possibly have been de- 
rived. There are, if I mistake not, but two with 
which we are at present concerned. Some will 
contend that it was a discovery of reason ; others. 
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of revelation^. It will be our business then to exa- 
mine and adjust their conflicting pretensions. If 
in the issue it shall appear that those of the former 
are plainly untenable, revelation must then be al- 
lowed to vindicate its just prerogative of being con- 
sidered the only admissible source of its derivation. 

The question then immediately before us is. Whe- 
ther the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
can justly be regarded as a discovery of human rea^ 
son? 

Now if the resurrection of the body be viewed 
as constituting a part of this doctrine, then the 
question is at once decided : since those who most 
delight in magnifying the natural endowments of 
man, have never asserted the resurrection to be one 
of those truths which lie within their grasp^. 

Let the doctrine, however, be viewed as discon- 



^ A third supposition b that of priestcraft or state-policy. 
Thus Bayle expresses it in the following passage ; in which, how- 
ever, the present inequaliues of Providence are greatly overstated : 
" It is evident enough, that in this life good actions do not lead 
" to temporal happiness, and that bad ones are the most common 
" and surest means of raising one*s fortune : to prevent men 

therefore from plunging themselves into vice, and to lead them 

to virtue, it would have been necessary to propose to them pu- 
" nishments and rewards after this life. TUs u the crafty wldch 
*' free-thinkers impute to those whom they pretend to have been 
** the first inventors of religion,*' Bayle*s Dictionary, Art. Spinoza. 
Rem. £. But this is plainly foreign to our present argument, in 
which the truth of Scripture is supposed. 

"^ *' As to a resurrection, it was ever looked upon [by the philo- 
*' sophers] as an article incredible and impossible." £llis*s In- 
quiry, whence cometh Wisdom and UndersUnding to Man, p. 542. 
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nected with this adjunct : which, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the Christian scheme, essentially adheres 
to it. We will, then, contemplate the spiritual part 
of our frame as alone subject to the joys and mi- 
series of future existence: and now, viewing the 
doctrine in this restricted shape, we are to inquire, 
whether the knowledge of it could have been ob- 
tained through the medium of rational investiga- 
tion. 

Here the first point which calls for examination 
is, whether reason, by any exertion of its native and 
unassisted energies, could have discovered in the hu- 
man soul a capacity of future reward and punish- 
ment. In order to this, it must first be proved, that 
the soul is capable of existing after the dissolution 
of the gross corporeal integument with which we 
now find it to be united. But the possibility of 
this separate existence seems, according to the more 
prevailing opinion, to be wholly inadmissible, un-« 
less there be first established a conviction of its im- 
materiality. 

Now we contend, that the immateriality of the 
soul cannot possibly be deduced from any knowledge 
that we possess respecting it;' from any observa- 
tions that we are capable of making ; or from any 
considerations which we are competent to frame. 
In proof of this proposition, I will exhibit a brief 
summary of the reasoning pursued by an excellent 



•« 



The resurrection of the body is what no force of human wis- 
dom could have discovered." Id. Knowledge of Divine Things, 
p. 261. ed. 1811. See also the language of Celsus quoted by 
Origeo, v. 1 4. where it is spoken of as a thing both contrary to the 
will, and exceeding the power, of God. 
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writer, who has treated this important subject in a 
forcible and convincing manner^. 

*' There can no reason be assigned why man, if 
you regaitl him in the unassisted exercise of bis 
natural powers, should imagine himself to be a 
compounded being. He is conscious, indeed, of 
thoughts and emotions arising within himself: 
but why should he not suppose these to be occa- 
sioned by the peculiar temperament and organic 
structure of his body ? Why should he recur to a 
'* separate and distinct principle in explanation of 
^* their origin ? The spiritual and corporeal parts of 
our nature are, so far as we may judge Ihnn our 
present condition, inseparable: they never act 
asunder : they would therefore never occur to him 
as distinct objects of contemplation. But let it 
be supposed that he was capable of framing to 
'^ himself certain abstracted arguments to prove, 
^* that reasoning and volition are the operations of 
'' an invisible and incomprehensible substance with- 
" in him ; yet one sound sleep would for ever de- 
stroy such a notion. For he would then perceive, 
that when the body is at rest, these operations are 
at rest also. Nay, the body breathes and is in 
motion, when the other part is in a state of death, 
*' when all its ideas and impressions are quite ob- 
<* literated. Again, it is waked with the body ; and 
'^ its perception is at all times but one act, and the 
" act of the whole man. Nor could he ever form 
'^ the least conception, how spirit can govern or act 

^ Dr. Ellis. See his Knowledge of Divine Things, p. 383. et 
seqq. 
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^ upon matter, nor how spirit and matter can be vi- 
^ tallj united t<^ether. 

" By what clue of abstracted reasoning must be 
^ search for demonstrations by which to judge of 
^ immateriality ? How is he to discover the essence, 
** operations, and acts, of substances distinct from 
** body? How shall he obtain a discernment of aerial 
^ subtle spirits and intelligences ? He has no guide 
** but his senses, nor can he possibly believe what 
** contradicts them : every thing that he sees, or 
"* feels, or hears, produces an impression repugnant 
"* to the notion of immateriality. 

** To this question a short answer may suffice : 
'* the whole is an impossibility. An uninstructed 
** person can have no inlet or conveyance of know- 
'' ledge but by sensation, and nothing is evident to 
" the senses but matter : he therefore never could 
'^ produce immateriality out of matter. Nothing 
" can be made out of materials but what such ma- 
'* terials afford. You cannot by any internal opera- 
*• tions or powers elicit the notion of spirituality 
" from that which is altogether corporeal. 

Before a man could any way infer, that the in- 
strument of thought must necessarily be immate- 
'^ rial, he must know what are the essential attri- 
" butes of body and spirit : he must clearly under- 
'' stand in what motion, action, life, self-activity, cogi- 
'* tation, intellection, volition, internal energy, in- 
*' divisibility, and extension, consist ; as also, what 
"* are the modes and accidents of a substance. He 
" must then discover the principle and root of life 
'' and cogitation, so as to distinguish between what 
'' is essentially vital and intellectual, and what is 

F 
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** not : he must ascertain the true and only cause 
** of thought, so as to be satisfied that it cannot pro* 
«< ceed from any combination of matter : he must 
** be able to reconcile immateriality and substanti- 
** ality together : in fine, he must become acquaiiit- 
** ed with numberless other abstract ideas, before he 
** can have any adequate conception of the soul. 
** And, when all this is done, he will still be unable 

to form a judgment respecting its immateriality. 

You may say with confidence: No mechanism, 
** matter, or motion, however modified, can produce 

'* life pr thought ; therefore thinking is a proof of 

• 

** an immaterial soul. But if we believe Mr. Locked 
** the proposition on which this conclusion depends, 
** is unsupported by due evidence. Nor is it any 
** contradiction to suppose, that the first eternal 
thinking being or omnipotent spirit should, if he 
pleased, give to certain systems of created sense- 
** less matter, .put together as he thinks fit, some 
'* degrees of sense, perception, and thought. 

If you define the soul to be a thinking being, 

this will serve to distinguish it from other bodies, 

but will not prove it to be immaterial^. You can- 

** not prove the impossibility of thought and exten* 

sion subsisting in the same thing : for you cannot. 
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' '' Essay on Human Understanding, b. iv. c. 3. §. 6.*' 

( So it was argued by TertuUian for the purpose of proying 

the corporeity of the soul : " Quum animae corpus adserimus pro^ 
pria quaUtcUis ei sui generis : Jam haec conditio proprietatis de 
ceteris accidentibus corpulentiee prsejudicavit, ut heec adesse, qua 
corpus ostendamus, sed et ipsa sui generis pro corporis proprie- 
tate; aut etsi non adsint, hoc esse proprietatis, non adesse cor- 

** port anim^ quat eorporibus et ceteris adsint" De Anima, c. 9. 
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" on the other hand^ conoeire how any thing but 
^ impalse of body can move bodj, how thought and 
** will can give a determination to matter^ or how 
^ an immaterial soul cian move a lifeless and sense^ 
** less body. 

^ They who have exercised their thoughts most 
^ intensely on this matter have been forced to ac- 
^ knowledge, that our faculties are incapable of ar- 
** riving at any demonstrative certainty respecting 
^ the immateriality of the soul^. It seems to be a 
** p(mit beyond the reach of our knowledge. He 

who will give himself the trouble of considering 

the matter fully, and c^ looking impartially into 
^ the dark and intricate part of each hypothesis, 
** will scarcely find his reason competent to any 
'* fixed determination for or against the soul's im- 
" ihateriality. On which soever side he views it, 
" whether as an unextended substance, or as a 
** thinking extended matter, the difficulty of con- 
** ceiving either, while either is alone in his thoughts, 
^ will continually drive him to the contrary side. 
'* Both opinions are to us inexplicable and beyond 
** our comprehension." 

Such is the essential difficulty which obstructs the 
proof of the soul's immateriality : which, in the 'ge- 
neral apprehension of mankind, will be esteemed a 
necessary basis on which to establish the possibility of 
its separate existence. But should it even be granted, 
that this point is ascertainable by man under the light 
of nature ; he has stilly in the process of unassisted 
reason, a further difficulty, and one of equal magni- 

** " Loc1ce*s Essay, iit supra." 
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tude^to struggle with, before he can establish the proof 
of its immortality as a consequence of the former. 
Respecting which also, I will insert the substance of 
the reasoning employed by the writer to whom I 
have just referred. " Whether it can be solidly 
'* proved from reason, ought to be doubted ; since 
** hitherto it has not been done. Nor is it possi- 
** ble for nature to prove more than this : Though 
'* the body perish, there is no actual necessity that 
** soul perish also. But no uninstructed person, 
*' from any observation he could make on the death 
** either of brutes or of men, could have the least 
** ground to imagine a separate existence of any 
'^ part of them. He sees life extinguished, the whole 
** man perish, and all operations cease : and thence 
** to argue that some part of him survives, lives; and 
'^ operates, would be a most absurd and vain in- 
** ference. Let it be granted that man, by the light 
** of nature, has discovered within himself a be- 
ing separate from body : yet how could he distin- 
guish between his own soul and that of other 
** animals ? Hb proofs of immateriality in fisivour 
'* of himself would equally apply to them. And 
** therefore, as he sees both men and brutes fall 
** into corruption after death, his most natural con- 
'* elusion would be, that death puts an end to the 
" existence of both*." - 

But the notion of a substance strictly immaterial 
is confessedly attended with considerable difficulty 
of apprehension^. The disciple of Reason might 

< Ellw*fl Knowledge, he, pp. 388, 390. 

^ " Mens nuUo corpora : quod intelligi, quale sit, m potest.*' 
Cic. Acad. Quest, iv. 39. See the last chapter of Paley^s Evidences. 
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therefore, after examining the nature of the soul, 
possiUy oome to a conclusion that it was ma- 
teriaL In this case a diflferent path of demonstra- 
tion must have been followed in order to the proof 
of its immortality : and a difficulty, greatly aug- 
mented, would occur, in the attempt to gain a con- 
viction, that one material substance was exempted 
firom the common fate which subjected all others to 
dissolution and decay. The materiality of the soul 
was held by many of the ancient philosophers, the 
Epicureans, for instance, and the Stoics : but they 
maintained also that which seems to be a neces- 
saiy consequence of this doctrine, namely, that it 
would cease to exist. It was held also by some 
of the early Christian writers^: but their opinions 
respecting its future existence were framed agree- 
ably to this tenet. Here was consistency in both 
cases. But to imagine that unassisted reason should 

^ Tertullian and Amobius. Of these, TertulUan maintiuns 
that its immortality can be known only by revelation from God* 
De Anima, c. 1 . Amobius says, that the soul is by nature roor- 
tal, and that its exemption from death is owing solely to the sus- 
taining act of God. Adv. Gen. ii. 14, 30. et seqq. Tatian is 
reckoned by Warburton, but I think with insufficient evidence, 
among those who held the materiality of the soul. Div. Leg. b. iii. 
(. 4. vol. iii. p. 158. If he did, he likewise was consistent, since 
he maintained that the souls of the wicked become extinct at the 
death of the body, and return to life with it at the resurrection- ; 
while those of the good are sustained after death by the divine 
power. This, at least, appears to be his meaning, which is stated 
with some little perplexity. Cont. Grsc. c. 2 1 , 24. Jiis^ Martyr 
also, and Theophilus of Antioch, did not believe the natural and 
euential immortality of the soul. The statement of these vari- 
ous opinions may help to illustrate the difficulty, or rather impose 
sibility, the existence of which is here contended for» 
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conduct man to a belief that the soul was at the 
same time both corporeal and impeririiable» is an 
absurdity at which the judgment of ev^ry candid 
person must revolt. 

The following reasoning from the admirable writer 
whom we have lately quoted seems perfectly irre- 
sistible. « The divine power and goodness are the 
<^ only stability of things. By them were all created 
beings brought into existence, and by them do 
they enjoy a continuance of it. Whether there- 
** fore they shall be annihilated, or retain a per- 
^' manence through all eternity, must depend whoUj 
** on the will of God : and as to what he will do, 
*^ that can be learned only from revelation^'* It 
seems impossible indeed to maintain the immortalitj 
of the soul as a truth of rational discovery, unless 
we deny at the same time the power of the Deity to 
cause its extinction. For if the Deity have that 
power, we can have no assurance, except what is 
derived from his own communications, that he will 
not employ it. 

<< Scholars may reason," says Sherlock, ** of the 
** nature of the soul and the condition of it when se- 
^* parated from the body ; but the common hopes 
'^ of nature receive no support from any such in- 
** quiries™.'' Such are our grounds for maintaining, 
that the immortality of the soul is a truth not to 
be gathered fi*om any observation of its natural and 
inherent qualities, nor from any reasonings that we 
are able to frame respecting them. 



1 Ellis's Inquir>%&c. p. 542. 

>" Disc. II. p. 61. Tol. i. Oxford, 1812. 
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But the necessity of future rewards and punish- 
ments (which obviously imply the future existience 
of the soul) is often insisted upon, as a truth de- 
ducible by natural reason from the moral attributes 
and moral government of the Deity. The validity 
of this inference must therefore be examined : in 
order to which we will take a previous view of the 
ailment through which it is obtained, as we find 
it stated in the words of a writer by whom, among 
numberless others, that argument is employed. 

^^ Religion establishing a Providence, the rewarder 
^ of virtue, and the punisher of vice, men naturally 
expect to find the constant and univocal marks of 
such an administration. But the history of man- 
kind, nay even of every one's own neighbourhood, 
would soon inform the most indiligent observer, 
that the affairs of men wear a face of great ir- 
** r^ularity : the scene, that ever and anon pre- 
sents itself, being of distressed virtue, and prosper- 
ous wickedness; which unavoidably brings the 
embarrassed religionist to the necessity of giving 
'* up his belief, or finding out the solution of these 
untoward appearances. His first reflection might 
perhaps be with the poet'' : 

" * Omnia rebar 
' CoD^lio finnata Dei ; qui lege moveri 
' Sidera, qui fruges diverso tempore nasci,— 
^ Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
^ Adspicerem, Isetofique diu florere nooentes, 
' Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadxbat 

* BELI6IO.'* 

» " Claudian/* 
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But, on second thoughts. Reason, that, from the 
admirable* frame and harmony of the material 
universe, taught him that there must needs be a. 
*' superintending Providence, to influence that order 
** which all its parts preserve, for the sake of the 
'^ Whole, in their continued revolutions, would soon 
'< instruct him in the absurdity of supposing, that 
** the same care did not extend to man, a creature 
*< of a far nobler nature than the most considerable 
** of inanimate beings. And therefore human af- 
fairs not being dispensed, at present, agreeably to 
that superintendence, he must conclude, that man 
shall exist after death, and be brought to a future 
*' reckoning in another life, where all accounts will 
be set even, and all the present obscurities and 
perplexities in the ways of Providence unfolded 
** and explained. From hence Religion acquires re«- 
** sistless force and splendour ; and rises on a solid 
'* and unshaken basis®." 

To the same effect observes this writer in another 
place : ^* When it came to be seen, that God was 
not always a Rewarder and a Punisher here^ men 
necessarily concluded, from his moral attributes, 
** that he would be so, hereafter : and consequently, 
** that this life was but a small portion of the hu«- 
•^ man duration p." 

Again : *^ It is by the moral attributes^ we learn, 
that man was made for happiness : and that God's 
dispensation to us here is but part of a general 

'^ Warburtou*s Divine Legation, book i. sect. 2. vol. i. p. 218. 
9 Id. ibid, book v. Append, vol. v. p. 227. 
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system : This naturally extends our views to, and 
** terminates our knowledge in» Futurity^.'* 

Let us now try the solidity of this firm and un- 
shaken basis, and examine whether it possess a 
strengUi and firmness sufficient to support the weight 
of structure which is raised upon it. If I mistake 
not, it will prove in the result a different basis from 
that which the apostle requires : ** Other foundation 
^ can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
" Christ'.*' 

It is necessary, however, to premise, that by the 
moral attributes of God, no other attributes are here 
to be understood than those of justice and good- 
ness. This is all that is here assumed as the basis 
of proof: it is aU that is insisted upon by this dis- 
tinguished prelate as necessary to the establishment 
of a ftiture retribution, in opposition to Bolingbroke, 
who endeavours to infer the falsehood of that doctrine 
from the denial of those attributes" : lastly, it is all 
that the champion of human reason can equitably 
demand as the groundwork of demonstration. For 
it is plain (as will be seen hereafter) that any fur- 
ther knowledge respecting the moral attributes of 
the Deity must have been unattainable without re- 
velation. 

To proceed. When, among those promiscuous 
dispensations which now characterize the providen- 
tial government of the world, wickedness is beheld 



^ Warburton 8 Divine Legation, book ii. Append, vol. ii. p. 218. 
' 1 Cor. ill. 11. 

* See a few pages immediately following the last reference to 
Warburtoifk. 
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to flourish prosperous and triumphant to the end of 
life ; then, if the moral attributes of God be firnily 
believed, reason has doubtless a strong ground for 
calculating on a future retribution. Thus ffar the 
conclusion is inevitable: but how far does it ex- 
tend? Certainly no farther than to establish the 
prospect of a future punishment to the wicked. 
But how the reason of man, whoUj unenlightened 
from above, can establish on such considerations the 
proof of a future reward, is quite inexplicable. In 
order to the completion of this proof, it cannot em* 
ploy any principles but such as revelation hath as- 
sured us to be false. Can reason discover in roan 
any pretensions of merit as the foundation of hope 
in a future life ? Can it convey to man any assur- 
ance that his virtue is entitled to claim a reward 
fVom the justice of God? Reason never can have 
taught a principle like this, since the principle itself 
is false. A future state of reward for the righteous 
is the free gift of €rod obtained for mankind by the 
sacrifice of Christ. If then our natural faculties 
could never discover the ground on which a state 
of ftiture happiness is offered to mankind ; (and it is 
plain that they could not ;) then neither could they 
have discovered the certainty of that state itself. 
While redemption was a mystery, eternal life must, 
to the unassisted mind of man, have been so like- 
wise. 

The degrees of wickedness prevailing in this 
world are indeed different. Natural reason might 
therefore, from contemplating the moral attributes 
of God together with the inequality of his present 
dispensations, derive a just expectation, that the pe- 
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nalties of mn hereafter would differ according to 
its differing gradations here. This consideration 
woold warrant an inference respecting the cer- 
tainty of future punishments and the equitable dis- 
tribution of them ; but it would avail no iurth^. 
For all men have sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God. The wages of ain is death. In 
many things we all offend. Our best obedience is 
but very partial and imperfbct. And yet the voice 
of revelation declares, ** Whosoever shall keep the 
^ whole law, and yet offend in one point» he is 
** guilty of all V* This may seem a stem declara* 
tion. Yet Reason must needs acquiesce in it : since 
it cannot be denied, that every transgression of the 
law, whether great or smaU, equally sets at nought 
the authority of the lawgiver", who is also the dis- 
penser of rewards and punishments. Thus impossi- 
ble is it, that man, on any true principles, could rea- 
son himself into a belief that he was qualified for 
any reward from his Maker on the terms of Justice, 
And as to goodness, that, considered in itself, does 
not extend its regard beyond the innocent and un- 
offending. The hope then of transgressors, with re- 
gard to a future life, must be established on another 
attribute which revelation only can discover. They 
must contemplate their Maker as a merci/id God, 
and ready to pardon. 

The light of nature can afford no warrant for a 
hope that Grod will be merciful to man in the award 



* James ii. 10. 

^ To yap cvi yuK^q kcu fuyaXoi^ fapaao/Attif la-tXhjparw co^r tt' iKort" 
fw yap • yo/Mf ojmm»( (n[€ffii^a»€vTau. Josephus de Maccabttis, c. 5. 
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of a future life. If the contrary be asserted, how 
can you explain the different conditions of sinful 
men and of apostate angels^? To the former an 
offer of pardon is made : but the latter are reserved 
in chains of everlasting darkness. Reason and na- 
ture, it is contended, might supply ailments suffi- 
ciently conclusive for the forgiveness of the one: 
why are not those arguments equally conclusive in 
regard to the other? In the latter application of 
them they are manifestly false. They must, then, 
be so in their application to the former. The 
salvation of man, depending as it does solely upon 
Grod who worketh all things after the counsel of. 
his own will, could be known only by those dis- 
coveries which he may have been pleased to make, 
and not by any speculations which we are competent 
to frame. We therefore conclude, in the words of 
a great divine, that '^ natural religion can neither 
^* give us any certain clear security of a future life, 
^' nor means to attain it^." 

Such is the ** firm and unshaken basis" which 
natural religion affords for the establishment of our 
hopes respecting a future life. Let every man take 
heed that he buildeth not thereon. 

But while we are thus confuting the pretensions 
of human reason on general and abstract principles, 
we have, if I mistake not, the more satisfieu^tory 
evidence of historical testimony to warrant the con- 
clusion we desire to establish. 

' See Ellis's Knowledge, &c. p. 422. et seqq. 
7 Abp. King's Semion on the Fall. of Man, p. 81. Camb. 1739. 
See also Conybeare*s Def. of Rev. Religion^ p. 116. e8. 1732. 
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Wie are infonned by Cicero, that Pherecydes was 
the earliest philosopher upon record who taught the 
immortality of the souP. That is to say, he was 
the earliest who taught it as a philosophical doc- 
trine* : since it is plain, even by the declaration of 
Cicero himself, that it had been universally^ enter- 
tained in the belief of mankind, from the very infancy 
of our species^. This doctrine was afterwards strenu- 



* Tiisc. Disp. I. 1 6. 

* This explanation of the words of Cicero is agreeable to 
Bnicker, though the obsenratinn of that learned writer applies 
primarily to Thales, who is by some considered as the earliest 
philosophical teacher of this doctrine. It will be seen however 
by the following quotation to be equally applicable to Pherecydes. 
** Animam esse iromortalem, primum dixisse Thaletem asseruit 
" Choerilua poeta. Nee dubium est, Thaletem dogma per omnem 
" aotiquitfttem celeberrimum et inter iEgyptios sacnun ex .£gypto 
" retolisse, Gneciaeque non tarn intuUase primum^ quam adjecitaesifs- 
*' iemad philoiopfuco, quod mmortalikitem aninuepoitulabat Unde 
" fhistra disceptari putamus, an Thales vel Pherecydes primus fu- 
** erit, qui inter Gnecos immortalitatem animae docuerit ? Ante 
'' utnimque enim inter Grsecos dogma hoc a barbaris, Thrace Or- 
" pheo, et ex iSgypto allatum riguisse, theogonis (idem faciuntt 
" qnse illud involvunt. Ab his edoctus philosophorum uterque no- 
** bilissimam doctrinam senraverunty et de ea philosophati sunt* 
'* Pherecydes in Syro insula, Thales Mileti in Ionia.** Hist. Phil, 
vol. i. p. 475. See the Supplementary Remarks. 

** Tusc. Disp. I. 16. "Permanere animos arbitramur comemu 
'* omntttiit naHoftiftM.** So also, c. 13. the universal belief of this 
doctrine coippared to that respecting the existence of a God. 

^ Ibid. I. 12. *' Auctoribus quidem ad istam sententiam quam 
" vis obdneri, uti optimis possumus : quod in omnibus causis et 
*' debet et solet valere plurimum : et primum quidem omiti anti' 
" quitaie ; quae 9110 propiut abenU ab ortu et divma progenie^ hoc 
" melius ea fortasse, quae erant vera, cemebat. Itaque unum illud 
** erat insitum priscis illis, quos Cascos ap|)e]lat Ennius, esse in 
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ously maintained by Pjrthagoras, the disciple of Fhe- 
recydes, and thus became a professed tenet of the 
Pythagorean school. But, he adds, it was the ge- 
neral practice of those early sages to assign no rea- 
sons for the doctrines which they taught^. Here 
then is a plain declaration from a competent autho- 
rity, that the universal reception of this doctrine 
among mankind was far more ancient than any 
reasfonings which have been advanced in its sup- 
port. 

What follows is more especially remarkable. Hav- 
ing related that Plato made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the system of Pjrthagoras, and adopt- 
ed his opinion respecting the soul, Cicero proceeds 
to inform us, that this last named philosopher was 
the first who adduced reasons in proof of its im- 
mortality^. Now the immortality of the soul form- 
ing an essential part of the doctrine of a future 
state ; (as must have been the case with those to 
whom the idea of a bodily resurrection was wholly 
unknown ;) that doctrine could never subsist with- 
out it. Hence then we discern the lateness of the 
period, at which the first eflfbrt was made to demon- 
strate upon rational principles, that which some main- 
tain to have been an original discovery of reason : but 

*' mofie sensumt iM^tie exeessu viUe nc deleri hommernj ut fundUut 
" interirtV* 

^ Ibid. I. 17. "Rationem ilii seotentiK sus non fere redde- 
" banty nisi quid erat numeris aut deacriptionibus explicandum." 

« Ibid. I. 17. '< Platonem fenint» ut Pythagoreos cognoaoefet, 
" in Italiam veniue» et didicisae Pythagorea omnia, primumque 
'* de animorum aBteraitate non aolum aenaiaae idem, quod Pytha- 
'* gorani, aed r<Ui<mei eiiam attulme" 
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which in &ct had subsisted in the universal and 
implicit belief of mankind for ages before any such 
attempt was made. 

A just and safe criterion of the powers of reason 
has thus presented itself. Its competence to the 
di3covei7 of this important truth may now be esti- 
mated, not by any abstract measures and calcula- 
tions of its strength, but by its actual performances : 
of what it can do, we may judge by what it has 
done. « 

Plato was not only the first who endeavoured to 
I^ove the immortality of the soul: he is also re- 
garded as the most distinguished patron of this doc* 
trine of which pagan philosophy can boast. By so 
great a master of reason and language, we may be 
assured that the subject would be treated with every 
advantage which it could derive from the brightest 
splendour of eloquence and the keenest talents for 
disputation. Thus far the trial will be favourable 
to those who vindicate the dignity of human rea* 
son : in another respect it will be equally so to the 
cause of truth. For this great philosopher hav- 
ing led the way in exploring the certainty of a fut 
tqre state by the clue of demonstration ; it must be 
plain that, in such a case, the efforts of reason having 
no bias or assistance from any anterior or external 
source, the d^ee of their success must afford the 
safest guide to an estimate of its capacity. 

With a view to the decision of this question, our 
attention wiU naturally be directed to that beautiful 
production^ which its author has professedly and 

f The Phasdon. 
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almost exclusively dedicated to the proof of the 
soul's im mortality. Let us then proceed to a brief 
examination of its merits. 

If you desire the chaste and elegant graces of 
Athenian composition; if you would indulge the 
flow of tenderness over a deeply pathetic scene ; if 
you would admire the talents of a writer in select- 
ing and arranging the circumstances of a story, so 
as to give to his discourse the most imposing effect : 
of such pleasures Ihe Ph8edon of Plato is eminently 
fruitful. But if you seek for substantial useful- 
ness and truth ; if you demand the grounds of con- 
viction on a matter of supreme interest ; if you 
want a solid foundation for your hope beyond the 
grave : you must go to other sources for the satis- 
faction you require. Of this celebrated production 
it may be truly said, that, viewed as an argumenta- 
tive discourse, its predominating ingredients consist of 
bad metaphysics and wretched quibbling. Through- 
out the whole of it, little is offered which furnishes 
any reasonable ground for a belief in the separate 
existence of the soul. As to the few topics selected, 
and the arguments framed upon them, for that pur- 
pose, so remote are they from the grasp of common 
apprehensions, that they can never, without flagrant 
absurdity, be regarded as having supplied an ade- 
quate cause of general conviction, or a probable 
basis for the widely prevailing expectations of man- 
kind. Socrates is here represented as maintaining 
the eternal existence of the soul antecedent to its 
union with the body. He describes it also as des- 
tined, after death, to migrate into another animal 
body, and to possess an everlasting duration : the 
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proper notion of such migrations implying, according 
to the Platonic system, a successive repetition of 
them. From the jiecessitj of these migrations, how- 
ever, an exemption is made in favour of those souls, 
which, during thdr conjunction with the body, are 
purified by philosophy: these are at once exalted to 
perfect and endless felicity in the society of the gods, 
and never return to any corporeal dwelling. This 
purification is not, however, to be confounded with 
any sublime attainments in private and social virtue; 
but consists, according to the doctrine which Plato 
here maintains, in a philosophical resistance to the 
appetites of nature, together with the observance of 
a mental discipline iramed agreeably to his own fa- 
natical doctrine of ideas e^. On the other hand, those 
who, during their former life, have contracted the 
guilt of very enormous wickedness, are excluded 
from the benefit of such migrations; being reserved 
in a state of separate existence as the subjects of 
everlasting punishment and despair. The views 
chiefly insisted upon are wholly inconsistent with 
the retention of conscious identity throughout the 
various changes of condition to which the soul is in- 
troduced: though it must naturally occur to us, 
that if the surviving spirit be stripped of this attri- 
bute, the doctrine of immortality is nothing better 

s This purification is de8cril>ed, cc.d2, 33, 34. ed. Fonter, and 
is plainly distinguished from the moral virtues; though we must 
believe, that in the contemplation of Plato, the latter are supposed 
to subsist in union with it. These virtues, fftMftptawii and ducoM- 
«i«il, (under one or the other of which every species of moral rec- 
titude is comprehended) are rewarded with an infinitely lower de- 
gree of happiness, c. 3 1 . 

G 
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than a bubble filled with the breath of a metaphTsi- 
ciaH^. The future happiness or misery of the soul is 
so accounted for, as to appear determined bj physi- 
cal tendencies ^ rather than by the moral government 
of a righteous judge. We grant indeed, that a judg- 
ment is at one time asserted, and a moral retribution 
is described ^ : we are however to recollect, that in 

^ So it is represented by an adversary to this doctrine : 

*' )^&m si tantopere est animi mutata potestas, 
" Omnis ut actarum exciderit retinenda rerum : 
*' Non, ut opinor, id ab letho jam longiter errat." 

Lucretius, iii. 673. 

To the same effect are the following remarks of Athenseus : the 
design of which is, to illustrate the slender claim of Plato to 
the glory with which the common opinion of mankind has in- 
vested his name in regard to the immortality of the soul, and 
the real mischief accruing from the views of that doctrine, which 
he maintained under the pretence of demonstrating its truth : 
ITcpi $e rwf cy toi( ha^^yoiq avrov X€XiyfMya}yy ri av km Xryoi ti( ; 'H 
fACy yap ifo^x^ ^ Siair\aTTo/M€yi} aBawaro^ vk* avrov, kou Kara njy a/wtihf 
cuf y^fitfiXl^yutmi rev o*»/«aToc> iropa vpur^ €tpvfra4 'Ofjoffp^' ovre^ yap tswiw, 
»( yf rov Harpokkw jj^vx"! 

04^00^ #c«Tif A^cy, 
'Qy wrfAMf yoouQ-a, knnua^ dbpvnfra kcu ijjSijy. 

%iV mv^Kcu nXorwec, ^qovicy r^, tutai TON AOrON* wx, ipu^ ra* €0%%" 
KOfuv ofw ouTttv e^hucof. Eoy yof km avy^upfffajn Tf(, ti^BtrrarBat ra^ rw 
TCT€Xci;Ti}KOT«y ^irtfXfl^ cif oXXof ^iwcif, kcu irpof tov /ccTCMperepoy koi ica- 
6apvT€poif ay€^€0*9ai reroy^ dr€ jrev^nfrof /Acrep^ovo-eK, ti v\coy ^/oy ; 'ON 
PAP MHT ANAMNH2I2 ETTIN OT nOTE HMEN, MHT AlSeHSIS 
EI KAI TO STNOAON HMEN, TI2 XAPI2 TATTH2 TH2 AOANA- 
ZIAS ;" Deipnosop. xi. 11 7. ed. Schweighaeuaer. 

* Thus, the readmission of the soul into another body, under 
the influence of the habits contracted during the former lifie, k de- 
scribed after the following manner : e^crre raxp nillTEIN ck aX\« 
^v/Ao, Kot &<rw€p snEIPOMENH BM^TESeAI. c. 33. See also c. 30. 

k C. 62. 
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this case, the alleged grounds of belief are tradi- 
tional^, and arise not from the abstract operations 
of that &culty, the extent of whose powers we are at 
present considering* But let us take a distinct yiew 
of some of the leading arguments and principles 
which occur in this treatise. '* The senses, the wants, 
** the passions, the diseases, and other affections, of 
" the body, interrupt and iembarrass the iexerdse of 
^ the mental powers. Now, the more the soul is ab- 
'* stracted from this corporeal influence, the better it 
^ performs those contemplative iunctions which are 
'* peculiar and appropriate to its nature. It will 
** therefore perform these functions best when whol- 
'* I7 separated from the body by death ■°." Again : 



* 'CU <r« MTo rtifoi nEIlTSMAI. c. 58. These words occur at the 
beginning of the narrative in which the passage referred to is con- 
tained. Fonter proposes to read vrveiff-fcoi ; but the variation is 
perfectly immaterial. 

°* C. 9 — 12. There is, it must be owned, something spe- 
cious in this. We cannot however, consistently with the true 
principles of revelation, attach any considerable value to it. For 
these principles teach us to expect, that after the present 
mortal frame shall have been clothed with immortality at the 
resurrection, the soul will possess an everlasting duration in eon- 
junction with the body : whereas the Platonic argument con- 
veys the notion of a separation from it, as most agreeable to the 
nature^ and best suited to the liberty and happiness of the soul. 
Cieero, though not for the purpose of contradicting the inference 
of Plato, has given a very different representation of the same to^ 
pic ; which is however, abstractedly considered, equally plausible : 
" Animorum est ea vis, eaque natura, ut vigeant vigilantes, nullo 
*' adventicio pulsu, sed suo motu, incredibili quadam celeritate. 
** Hi cum sustmentur memhris, et corpore, et sennbus, omma cer- 
" tiora cemunt, cogitant^ sentiuHt, Cum autem hoc suhtracta nmt^ 

de$ertu$que animus languore corporis, turn agUatur ipse per sese. 

G S 
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** Substances are of two kinds : they are either com- 
'' pounded and visible^ or uncompounded and inyisi- 
*^ ble. Lialnlity to perish belongs only to the former 
*< class ; but the soul is of the latter : therefore it is 
imperishable. The soul, as &r as we can ascertain 
its qualities, appears to be of an unchangeable na- 
** ture, exempt fix>m all perturbation, except that 
** which arises fix>m its union with the body and the 
^' exercise of its iunctions on sensible objects. It is the 
** office of the soul to rule the body, and of the body 
** to obey the soul : the former of which is the attri- 
** bute of a divine essence, the latter of a perishable 
being. We cannot then suppose that the soul, pos- 
sessing as it does all these properties of an impe- 
rishable substance, wiU be immediately dissipated 
** and sink into nonexistence at death. This will ap- 
** pear the more unreasonable when you consider, 
** that even the body, after the separation of the 
soul from it in death, has some degree of perma- 
nence before its parts are decomposed ; and some 
of these parts, such as the bones, have even a long 
** extended duration "." These may be considered as 
the very pith and essence of the treatise : they are 
the most plausible attempts at rational deduction 
which it contains. Some arguments of a different 
nature are however advanced with strong expres- 
sions of confidence in their value. The following 
is an instance : ** All things, to which there exists 
a contrary, are produced out of a state contrary 
to their present existence : thus the state of 
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Itaque in eo et /artna ver$aHtur et actUme$ : ei muUa audiri^ 
** muUa did tridentur,"' De Div. ii. 67. 
« C. 25—29. 
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being awake is produced out of sleep, and the lat- 
ter again out of the former; so also, cold is a 
change from heat, and heat from cold. Now the 
** contrary to death is life. Therefore, as death is 
'* produced out of life, so must life out of death. 
^* There must therefore be a revival of the animal 
<< being. The soul therefore must exist separately 
** in order to the possibility of this revival ®." To 
find an intellect ready to acquiesce in this kind of 
ratiocination would perhaps be no very easy task : it 
looks more like a metaphysical trap than a candid 
appeal to sobriety and reason. Such as it is, it can 
avail only in support of the Platonic transmigration, 
but has no relation to that kind of immortality of 
which we desire the proofs. This transmigration is 
described in the following manner : ** The state of 
*' the soul after death will be determined by its oc- 
** cupations and pursuits during life. It will pass 
** into the body of some animal whose natural pro- 
** pensities are similar to those which it indulged 
^ when united with the body. Thus the souls of 
^' men who have exercised the political virtues will 
'' pass into the bodies of bees, ants, wasps, or per- 
** haps of oth^ men ; the tyrant will be changed 
^'iato a wolf; the voluptuary will reappear in the 

o c. 15—17. 

p Tertullian thus exposes it : '* £t nos opponemus contrarieta- 
" tea nati et innati, visualitatia et c8Bcitatis» Juventae et senects, 
ii^iientiae et inaipientue. Nee tamen ideo innatum de nato pro- 
veaire, quia contrarium ex contrario fiat. Nee visualitatem 
** iterum ex cscitate, quia de visualitate cscitas accidat : nee ju- 
" ?eotam rursus de senecta reviviscere, quia ex juventa senecta 
" maroescat : nee insipientiaiii ex sapientia denuo obtendi* quia 
" ex insipientia sapientia acuatur.** De Anima, c. 29. 

63 
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*^ form of an ass. But those souls only which have 
<< been purified by philosophy will be changed into 
'^ a divine nature, and admitted among the gods ^/* 
We will take one more example of the reasonings 
pursued in this dialogue. ** That which, being su- 
^ peradded to something else, produces an effect con- 
trary to the nature of that to whidi it is applied, 
can never be itself subject to an effect contrary to 
** that which it thus produces. Now the soul, being 
** superadded to an oi^aniased lifeless body, produces 
** life. The soul therefore cannot be subject to death, 
** for that is an effect contrary to life. In other 
^^ words, it is immortal '." This is advanced in att 
the form and pretension of irresistible proof. There is 
nothing throughout the whole disquisition on which 
greater stress is laid. Before we close our review, 
we should not omit to observe with regard to the 
prominent character in this discussion, that he is 
represented at one time influenced by the utmost 
weakness of vulgar sij^ierstition * ; and at another, as 
having his mind bewildered by verbal ambiguities and 
frivokms distinctions of language, which are suited 
only to the exposure and ridicule of a child K The 
concluding part of the dialogue displays a wild and 

<» C. 29—32. 

' C. 52 — 55. The same argument is more intelligibly stated 
by Xenopbon thus : " I never can believe that the soul lives only 
'* when united to a mortal body, and dies when it is separated 
'* from it: for I observe, that even our mortal bodies, as long as 
•« the soul dwells in them, are thereby caused to Kve." Ovrot rytty€, « 

weutff, «i^ TOUTO vctfvorc «v€ia'^y, «^ ^ ^hx^f ^«< ftcy ay ey Bytfr^ aufAart 
Ij, 5|»* *rfl» U rtvrw a«aX^a7]|, ▼«ft^«»'. 0^» yap iri kou ra Bvtfta vm- 
fAorat ^«y ay cy mvrcif 'xfm>9 ^ ^ ^•x'fi 5»»^<» »«p€X«TCM. Cyrop. viii. 
' C. 35. t C. 49, 50. 
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visionary theorj respecting the structure of the earth, 
which is introduced for the purpose of describing 
those conditions and abodes which are separately api- 
pointed for disembodied souls. 

On the whole, the scene to which you are intro- 
duced in this dialogue is deeply impressive and 
awful ; and the conversation you hear in the person 
of Socrates commands the strongest interest in your 
feelings. You cannot but admire the great msartyr 
of philosophy in his calm and dignified retreat from 
the i»esent life; his virtue rising superior to the 
most appalling discouragements ; his resolution un- 
shaken by the rude assaults of power and malice, 
undaunted by the dark prison and the poisonous 
draught, unaffected by the violent dissolution of the 
most endearing ties, at a time when those ties must 
have been felt in the utmost force of tender emotion 
excited by the presence of those around him. You 
cannot withhold your respect, when, amidst so many 
disheartening circumstances, you observe him, with 
an unbroken spirit and an undisturbed serenity, 
inculcating on his companions a steadfast adherence 
to rectitude and a sense of the supreme importance 
of the soul. But all that he suggests is littie avail- 
able for the conviction of your understanding or the 
assurance of your hopes : and the best improvement 
which you can gather from it is, to feel the natural 
darkness of the human mind, to confess the want of 
divine illumination, and to be thankful to the Fap> 
ther of mercies and the Grod of all comfort, who, in 
raising Jesus from the dead, hath afforded to all men 
a proof of immortality, alike suited to the nature of 
their faculties and the satisfaction of their desires. 

6 4 
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If it be said to the praise of philosophy, that the 
arguments we have now reviewed, such as they are, 
were sufficient to support the fortitude of Socrates in 
a trying hour, to produce an heroic display of in- 
trepid courage, and a magnanimous contempt for 
death; this can by no means be admitted. Fot 
we have the utmost reason to believe, that the deep 
interest and lustre of the scene we have contem- 
plated, may have been more indebted to the talent 
than to the fidelity of the painter ; the obligation of 
truth being systematically excluded from the mo- 
rality of Plato^ : and though the fortitude of So- 
crates were even great as it is represented, yet. it 
sprung not from those considerations which are here 
ascribed to him^. The reasonings we have ex- 
amined are those of Plato, not of Socrates '. Far 

" The justice of this charge cannot be questioned, if we con- 
sider the nature of the double doctrine^ which was obsenred bj 
Plato, and which is founded on the principle, that public utiUijf 
and truth are i$icompaHble with each other^ and that the former 
ought to be preferred as the object of those discourses which are 
intended for popular instruction. The principle is thus laid down 
by Synesius, who, though a bishop, is much better authority in 
regard to Platonism than Christianity : N0T2 MEN OTN ♦lAO- 

20«os EnonTHS ON r aahoots, rrrxopEi th xpei^ tot 

^BTAES8AI. eufokayw yap cori ^< vpo« ahfiiuuf^ km cfAfABt %fo^ (if- 
ftMf* 'H< ov» o^oXftof €»( KoiKW cuf amtikotV9%i€» atkifrtw ^«rrof, kou p 
TM( ^^oiKiuttai TO ^«C9T0( flf^XifMiTcpoy' TovTji KOU TO ^ETAOJE 04EA0Z 
EINAI TIOEMAI AHMQ, kou Pkafitpw rypf ah/fiticof roif our urx^vova 
fpaT€kta'eu wpo^ njy raw orrow cyopTtioy.-— Ai}/a4» yaf ^ Kai ^iKivo^tt^, 
rt wp^ aXXi}XA ; THN MEN AAHOEIAN TON OSION AnOPPHTON 
EINAI AEI* TO AE nAHeOS 'ETEPA2 'EBE02 AEITAI. £p. 105. 
For the conduct of Plato in regard to this principle see Warbur- 
ton^ Div. Leg. iii. §. 2. vol. iii. p. 21. et {. 3. p. 88. 

^ See the Suppl. Rem. 

' " Ad theologiam Socratis naturalem merito referimus quoque 
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from being the reflections of a dying man, they 
are undeniably those of a mind at ease, indulging all 
the wantonness of philosophic leisure. 

Our attention must not however be limited to the 
single treatise which we have just examined : the 
nature of our present design requiring a general 
statement of the evidence adduced by Plato in proof 
of a foture state. There are other parts of his writ- 
ings in which a different line of reasoning is pur- 
sued for this purpose. Thus, the following argu- 
ment isy particularly extolled by Cicero for the 
uncommon refinement and elegance of its texture.: 
^ Every soul is immortal. For that which is ever 

*' doctrinam de anima : de qua mtdta quidem pro Socraticis nobis 
" yendidit Plato. — ^Venim et Me quoque Pyihagorica cum So- 
craticU mire ammiscuU^ et conturbaoU onmia Plato. Nam qu» 
de pneexistentia animarum, ideis, et amissa ante conjunctione 
cum corpore scientia, in Phsedone disputat, Italics scholae decre- 
" ta sunt> non Socratic®, qus in his nugis non consensit." Bruck- 
er's Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 563. That Plato was, on general sub- 
jects, guilty of fidsifying the character and sayings of Socrates, 
ttppears from the testimony of Diogenes Laertius, in vita Plat. §. 
35. et Socratis, ii. §. 45. as also from Athenoeus. L. xi. cc. 1 13. 
et 1 ] 6. . The testimony of the latter is abo express with regard 
to that particular dialc^e which relates the death of Socrates : 
since Phsedon, by whom the narrative of that event is delivered 
in the dialogue of Plato, is said to have declared, that he never 
dther himself related, or heard from Socrates, the remarks 
which are under his name attributed by Plato to Socrates. Ibid, 
c. 1 13. (See the Suppl. Rem.) Diogenes Laertius informs us, that 
Socrates was one of four persons, under the names of whom Plato 
was accustomed to deliver his own sentiments. In vita Plat. §. 52. 
A learned and ingenious writer appears therefore to have made no 
inconsiderable mistake when he says, that " Plato's admired dia- 
logues are but corrected transcripts of what passed in the aca- 
demy." Blackweirs Inq. into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
y Tusc. Qusest. i. 23. 
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** moving is immortal : whereas that which moves 
** another thing, and is moved by another thing, has 
** a cessation of life when it has a cessation of mo^ 
" tion. Wherefore, that only which moves itself, 
'< inasmuch as it cannot abandon itself, can never 
cease to move; but moreover this is the spring 
and beginning of motion to aU other things which 
are moved. Now the beginning must be un* 
created: for every thing which is created must 
have sprung from the beginning, but the beginning 
" itself from nothing. For if the beginning sprung 
** fi*om any thing, it would not be the beginning '. 
*' And inasmuch as it is uncreated, it must also be 
** imperishable. For if the beginning be destroyed, 
** neither will itself be produced from any thing, nor 
^ any thing from it, since aU things must take their 
" rise fi^m the beginning, We therefore conclude, 
" that that which moves itself must be the be- 
*' ginning of motion. This can neither be liable to 
perishi nor can it have been created: otherwise 
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* According to the present reading, " it would not be from the 
<« beginning, EB opxiff:** a form of words to which, in combina- 
tion with what goes before, it is not easy to affix a meaning. The 
text is however manifestly depraved, as appears not only from its 
being unintelligible, but also from the translation of Cicero^ which 
is perfectly coherent with the context, and which runs thus : 
'* Nee enim esset prmcipium quod gigneretur aliunde.** We must 
therefore suppose the original to have stood thus : Ei yap €k tov 
eifX"! y'Tf^'^i wc cat APXH yvffwvn. The occurrence of the words t\ 
o^Xnf so shortly before may naturally have led to the mistake in 
which the present depravation consists. The emendation is the 
more certain, because the writings of Cicero contain two different 
versions of this passage from Plato, (Tusc. Disp. ut sup. et Somn. 
Scip. viii.) which, though they vary in other minute particulars, 
agree together as to this point. 
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^' both all the heavens and aU the earth would 
** coDapse into one motionless body, and could never 
** agam receive an impulse which might be to them 
^ the cause of motion ^ Now since it has been 
^ made to appear, that that which is moved by itself 
''is immortal, we need not fear to say that this 
^ very thing is the essence and reason of the soul. 

4 

* The present reading is, icai f«i)voTc avd<« <xciy ZTHNAI i6€v Kirti- 
iara ytmi^rau : that is, *' and would never be able to regain a 
" positioa from which they might be moved." But here again the 
text is plainly vitiated by the repetition of arnpreu after an in* 
terval of four words : that word giving to the passage a meaning 
which is contrary to the design of Plato and at variance with the 
tnmslation of Cicero. The whole passage stands thus in the Bi- 

peot edidon : Tla^a if^v^i}, oBavar^^, to yap cKucun/rw, aSeofarw* to V 

{tnif. futfw 8if TO aim Kotouv, drt oi/k avoXcMrey ^avre, owore ^iffCi mmv^ 
fUMv, oXXa xa» TOif oXXoi^ oo-a KiSftnai^ Toirro infyij ko* c^fy^ Kirfcrtu^, 
offfi Sc, oTcyijTeir. cf opx^f y<xf avarytcfi ica» to yiytf^fuvw yiyyea^at^ 
aonpt 8e f^fi c£^ hfcq, ei yetp €k tov a^ ytyvotro, wtc av cf a^^^ ytyvotro. 
ffi«ift| Z€ oTcyifroy eon*!, icoi aUtwp^^ avro avaymj eofat, apx'IK y»P ^ 
OBOAifKyq^, ovTc aim} vorc €k tov, ovtc oXXo cf cxciiojf <^y)}or(TAi* civcp cf 
a^Xi|$ )c< TA v«irra yf^otttf^cM. owt« df Konf^u^ /mv apxi|, to avTV iriMW. 
Tovro 8e «VT^ oivoXXvo'^aM opt€ yiyi^^ai divaToy* iy vnyra t« ovpoMx, 9aaa¥ 
Tc yipr avf4/g€^ou<raif mivat, Kai fMjKort ai^<( c^Ciy 0-Tiyvai odcv iciyiidcyTa 
ytvufi-erai, aBa»arov 8c 'g€^>aa-fM€iwv tov ^* lavTOv Ki¥ovfA4vov, yfA/xt^ ^^' 
9ta9 TC Ka< Xoyoy tovto avro Ti( Xcyow ovic oio^FCirai. irov yap o'u/Ka ^ 
fio^ ^i/itBm totnmtuxBaii aij^ev* ^ 8c <y8o^ avro c( a^rov, cftif/v^oy" &^ raxn 

Tfi 0VO^< ^VO-Ctff i^VXni' «« 8' C0TI TOVTO o£t»( i^OV, ^1} OiXXa Ti CIMH TO 

avro ovTo m9Wp, i| ^^n/jCipf cf ayayinjc aycMfroy tc kou o^omitoii 4«X9 ^^'^ 
CM). Plat^nis Opp. Phaedr. vol. x. p.31S. I would only observe 
with regard to the above reasoning, that it is nothing more than a 
contemptible sophism, effected by employing one term in a two- 
fold signification : the word APXH being used to denote two dif- 
brcnt things,, namely, the beginning of motion in the corpoiteal 
frame of an individual, and the beginning of motion in the uni- 
verse. Thus the first spring of action in animal life is con- 
founded with the First Eternal Cause of all things. 
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** For every bodily substance which derives its motion 
'< from an external cause is inanimate, or void of a 
soul ; and every bodily substance which is moved 
internally from itself is animate, or endued with a 
soul : for this self-moving power is the nature of 
*^ the soul. And if this be the 'case, that the self- 
<' moving substance is nothing else than a soul, then 
'^ this soul must needs be both uncreated and im- 
« mortal/' 

Here, we perceive, the essential attributes of di- 
vine perfection are ascribed to the souls of men : 
we may add, of brutes also ; for the professed opi- 
nions of Plato require that he should be so under- 
stood. Of such reasoning the merits cannot be bet- 
ter stated than in the language of Warburton ; who 
thus expresses a manly and proper indignation, not 
only at the argument itself, but also at the conduct 
of those modem theologians by whom it has been 
honoured with the suffrage of their approbation : 
'* It is so big with impiety and nonsense, that one 
^* would wonder how any Christian divine could 
<< have the indiscretion to recommend it as doing 
« credit to ancient philosophy ; or to extol the in- 
ventors and espousers of it, as having delivered 
and entertained very just^ rational, and proper 
** notions concerning the immortality of the human 
« soul^** 

Perhaps the nearest approach to truth afforded us 
in the various disquisitions of Plato respecting the 
soul (if indeed so lame an effort may justly be de* 
scribed in such terms) is contained in his Republic. 
The following is a brief abstract of the reasoning 

^Dlv. Leg. iii. §.3. p. 115. 
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there pursued : ** The destruction of every perish- 
able subjstance is effected by some evil peculiar to 
its nature, the evil which destroys it being the 
same with that which depraves it : thus, wood is 
destroyed by rottenness, and iron by rust. Now 
** the evil peculiar to the soul is vice : for it is this 
which depraves it. But it is plain that vice does 
not, by any direct operation of its own, destroy the 
'* soul. The vice of injustice, for instance, will 
** never of itself cause the death of a man. It may 
indeed provoke the vengeance of the law, and 
death may follow : but this is an accidental, not a 
physical and necessary consequence. The soul is 
therefore distinguished from all perishable things 
^* by this peculiarity ; that which causes its deprava- 
'* tion does not also cause its destruction : it is there- 
fore imperishable. You cannot say that the soul 
is destroyed by a disease or death, for these are 
'* not the peculiar evils of the soul : they cannot 
deprave it, and therefore cannot destroy it. To 
say the contrary, would be to contradict the uni- 
*' versal principle of nature, which makes the depra- 
'^ vation and destruction of things to spring from the 
'' same cause. As therefore the soul is not de- 
'^ stroyed by any evil peculiar to itself, and it cannot 
'^ be destroyed by the evil of any thing else ; it must 
'* be indestructible and immortal ^." The separate 
existence of the soul being thus established as . the 
necessary basis of a future retribution, the prospect 
of that retribution is deduced in the following man^ 
ner. *' The actions and moral disposition of all men 
'* are known to the gods : by them, therefore, the 

« Platonis 0pp. vol. vii. p. 311 — 316. 
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« virtuous will be loved, and the wicked hated.*' 
To the virtuous, their dispensations will therefore 
be framed in that way which is best of all adapted 
** to promote their welfare. We ought therefore to 
entertain this persuasion respecting the just man : 
whether he labour under poverty, or disease, or 
** any thing else which is esteemed an evil, to him, 
either during his life or after his death, the final 
issue of things will be happy. For that man will 
never be neglected by the gods, who will vigor- 
*^ ously endeavour to be just, and, by the sedulous 
** observance of virtue, to liken himself to God, as 
^^ much as it is possible for man to do so. And on 
*^ the other hand, the contrary fortune is what we 
must contemplate as likely to be the portion of the 
unjust man. So far then as the gods are con- 
*^ cemedy such must be the triumphant glories ap- 
" pointed for the just ^." 

This, I believe, may be considered as the very best 
specimen of reasoning respecting a future state which 
the writings of Plato afford. Further we need not 
follow the speculations of this sublime genius. There 
is one general remark which applies to all his disqid- 
sitions on the soul. In the sober estimation of man- 
kind they can be regarded as little better than nu- 
gatory. Arguments which prove too much are 
just equivalent to those which prove nothing. Yet 
such, if we go along with him to the full extent of 
his conclusions, are the tendency and the value of 
all the reasonings which Plato has advanced on this 
subject. 

The proofs which in this case we require are 

*> P. 319, 320. 
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tliose of a future state of reward for the virtuous, 
and of punishment for the wicked : and we wish 
this doctrine to be placed upon such a footing as 
may render an efficient support to virtue and happi- 
ness among men. Are these desires satisfied by the 
great philosopher ? Far from it. You are taught to' 
believe the separate existence and immortality of 
the soul : but the process of reasoning, by which 
you are conducted to this inference, is as much 
available to prove the existence of the soul before 
you were bom, as its survival after you are dead. 
Of these propositions the former is a flat contradic- 
tion to your own sense and experience. You there- 
fore can place no confidence in the latter^ because 
they are both deduced from the same views and 
principles. Again : you desire the proofs of a retri- 
bution suited to the character of a moral agent; 
and you are answered by reasonings which hold 
equally good with regard to brutes, in whom the 
moral character does not exist. Hence a just ob- 
jection attaches to the proofs of a principle which is 
made to extend so far beyond its reasonable limits. 
Such is the philosophical system of Plato. In aU 
his dissertations on this subject, the doctrine of a 
fiiture state is found to subsist in inseparable connec- 
ti<m with the immortality of brutes, and the pre- 
existence of the soul. 

So futile were the attempts of philosophy to de- 
monstrate a truth of previous acquisition. Much 
reason then have we to deny its competence to the 
far more arduous task of original discovery. But 
to argue this point is in fact unnecessary. The con- 
fession of those ancient sages whose names are al- 
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leged in proof of the contrary, leads us at onoe to 
the position we maintain. The doctrine itself was 
insisted on by them, not as a discovery of reason or 
an instruction of nature, but as a truth obtained 
from traditional conveyance. Socrates himself, while 
confidently asserting the fiiture existence of the soul 
and the retribution appointed for it, is represented 
by Plato as saying, " These things I believe, because 
** I have HEARD them ;" and again with reference 
to the same subject, ** By these traditions, or 
<^ REPORTS, I am firmly persuaded®." Many similar 
confessions are to be found dispersed through the 
writings of that philosopher ^ Whatever indeed may 

^ Goi^as. The original words will be found in the note im- 
mediately following. 

^ A collection of these passages has been made by Bishop Law, 
in a note on his Considerations on the Theory of Religion. The 
substance of that note I will here present to the reader. *' This** 
[viz, the use of traditional authority by the heathen philosophers] 
appears to have always been the case in most of the best things 
which they deliver on the most important subjects, as may be 
easily discerned by the abrupt manner in which they commonly 
retail such sentiments ; by their seldom reasoning on them long 
'* consistently ; or being able to pursue their natural conse- 
" quences : from whence methinks any indifferent person would 
conclude, that they had never traced such out by their own rea- 
son, nor were the original discoverers of them ; at least, I could 
not help concluding so from hence ; as well as from their fre- 
quent citing of tradition, and some sacred records for them ; and 
appealing to what they have heard upoh such subjects. I might 
have set down numberless expressions, that confirm the observ- 
** ation, though I do not doubt but the same thing has been ob- 
served by many others : however, I shall point out some remark- 
able passages from I^ato to this purpose. Philebus: Ol /ucy «»- 
" XdMOi K^4TToyffc ^fAw Kut rfftntfu dctfy oixMVTCf TATTHN ♦HMHN 
" nAPEAOSAN. Id. Epist. vii. Xlt^tir^eu U «^«{ a€» x^ HAAAIOIS 
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be tbe lofty pretensions of modern infidelity in stat- 
ing the prerogatiTe of reason, it dught to be remem- 
bered^ that these pretensions are advanced by per- 
sms enjoying the advantages of a light which thiey 
dishonoor and disparage, but that they derive no coun- 
tenance from the early teachers of the Gentile worlds 
who, though not excluded from the remote influ*- 

•• TE KAI 'lEPOJS AOrOIS- OI AE MHNTOT2IN 'HMIN AOANA- 
*• TON ^TXHN EINAf , ^ucaurra^ t» io^ciy, icm rtvtiw rttf fMyiorac 
*' TifMifMK, ^Air TK tfwiXXa%99 Tov tf-vfiarof. Goi^as : Totrr* erriy, U 
*' RoXAtfc^o^^ • tytt AKHKOOS vi^Tfiw akufini cimw, mu ex roumv tm 
*' Xtfytiy TMo^ Xtyi^oftof ^vfJificu¥€i$, *0 ^avarof ir. r. X. Ibid. Eyv jMir 
" •», » KaXXiic;^, •rnO TOTTON ton AOrON nEDEIXMAI. Ph«- 
•' do : HAAAIOS MEN OTN EZTI TI2 'O AOrOS OTTOX oi yu^urn' 
" /tf^ 4( turar fi4o^ eupucofAivcu [al 4^ai3 tea* itaKw y€ Iwpo eufuK' 
'* Mumu, mu Ti^MyTflu $k rtw •nBytttrtw. Id. Ibid* *A dc tc€u AEnSTAI 
/Myirra aMpthtw i} jSXonrrciy rov TcXfrvn^aayra €t^f cv o^ nyt cic««'€ 
vo^io^. AErETAI dc o^«(y i»( opa reXctmioxuTa iKO/rrw i iiroonv 

TM^ 0i«XX«7crra< tuJ^affafMM»w^ €<( {l^v inp€V€a6cu k. t. X. Ibid. IIoX- 
Xm ^ ci0'i iroi AovfMM^roi n^f yi^f rwro<* iroi ovri} ovrc olo, ovre ^ 6v« 
Tiii> «iffp« 7i|( CMi0vr«y X<7»ir, d(f ryw foo riyof flEHTSM AL Kai ^ Xt/A" 
fMKt ««•( TOVTeiy c^, XtycK, i» SiMcpaTC<; «f^i yoip t«« ni^ 7i)f icm ov- 
r«$ «»XXa dc omiffaa ic, r. X. Apol. Socr. Ei Be ov* clw am^n^tufireu €cru/ 
• $090X9^ fytfffv^ €i< aXXsir revoy, irm aXiy^i; cori TA AETOMENA 
ff.T. X. Ibid. Tare ya^ a!hXa cv^fboycorc^ tia-ty al ckci r«y o9a2c irau 
i|di| Tov Xmvw xP**^ tSm/ar^ tto-t^ civcp 7c TA AEFOMENA aXi)^ 

"c^Tiy. Pfiedrus: AROHN P BXH ABFEIN TON nPOTEPON. 

'* T« )* cAafitq ovTM vrmsim, <i ^ rtvro cty«fMy ovtm, APA F* AN EO* 

" 'HMON MEAOI TI TON ANePOOINON riOBASMATON. Id* in 
Timeo : Ey« f^pao^ttf waXaunf AKHKOOS XoToy, w mov oi^^. Id. de 
Rep. 10. fin. Km e^«f, « rXawctfv, MTOOS ESOOH km ouk oMrtfXrrs. 
Km iffUK ay o'ua'€iMv, a» wtiBvftu^a avr^. IVom these few extracts 
any one that can read Plato may Judge, whether by hhi own 

" oonfeaaton both he and his master Socrates did not borrow their 
notioM concerning a future state of rewards and punishments 
somewhere." Of the quotations thus adduced, by Law, I have 
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ence of that benefit^ partook of it in very scanty 
measures and supplies. By them the natural dark- 
ness of the human mind is ingenuously acknow- 
ledged. Whatever valuable princijdes of divine 
knowledge they held, these they profess to have 
borrowed from instruction, but use no endeavours to 
set them off as the native production of their own 
minds. 

It is false and groundless to suppose that the 
heathen world were utterly destitute of all the be- 
nefits accruing from revelation, and that they were 
indebted to the light of reason only for any va- 
luable knowledge they possessed respecting Divine 
matters. This is contrary to fact, to history, and 
** to their own confession : a confession which in 
** this case is surely deserving of credit, since it 
evinces the triumph of truth over that common 
vanity, which disposes men to arrogate to them- 
selves the praise of important discoveries Gre- 
cian wisdom was the spoil of Egyptian and Ori- 
'* ental schools, where ancient truths had been wretch- 
** edly mangled and defaced, and where the light of 
** natural reason was too weak to restore them to 
their original holiness and purity. The philoso- 
phers of that country, in all their loftiest flights, 
" raised themselves on borrowed pinions. The wisest 
'* of them never supposed that a doctrine like that 
** of a future state was to be drawn out from the na- 
tive stores of the human mind. They therefore 
stayed not at home to consult their own reasonings, 

taken the liberty of oniittiDg one, which appears not so much to 
the point, and of giving another more fully from the text of 
Plato ; and I hare also added to them the insertion of a third. 
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** but traversed the world ^ and spent a great part 
" of their lives in searching for masters and instruc- 
^' tion ^'^ Agreeable to this was the form of their 
earliest philosophy, which was not argumentative, 
but purely dc^matical : their doctrines claiming not 
the praise of sagacious investigation, but resting 
avowedly on the basis of tradition and previous in- 
struction. So far were they from setting forth those 
doctrines as the discoveries of reason, that they pre- 
tended not even to offer reason in proof of their 
truth. In this cause may possibly have originated 
the ATT02 E<>A of the Pythagoreans: which, though 
condemned by Cicero ^ as an unbecoming deference 
of reason to authority, was perhaps occasioned by 
the candour, rather than the pride, of ancient phi- 
losophy ^ 

But the pretensions of philosophy having in the 
present instance been unjustly set up to the dispa- 
ragement of that source from which the belief of a 
Aiture state was truly derived, the just honour of 
revelation seems to demand something more than a 

^ " Ultimas terras lustraase Pythagoram, Democritum, Plato- 
nem, accepimus. Vhi enim quid e$set quod disci posset, eo ve- 
niendum judkaverunt** Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. If). 
' Ellis's Knowledge of Divine Things. 

^ De Nat. Deor. I. v. Jamblichus indeed pretends^ that Pytha- 
goras did give reasons for the doctrines which he taught. De Vita 
Pythag. §. 87, 88. But his testimony is of little value in contra- 
diction to the general sense of antiquity ; especially as he lived 
so many ages after the person whose life he writes, and his work 
contains many and manifest indications of contempt for tnith. 

^ See Dr. Graves's Lectures on the four last books of the Pen- 
tateuch, vol. ii. p. 341. Shuckford's Connection, Pref. to vol. i. 
and Warburton*s Div. Leg. iii. §. 4. vol. iii. p. 177, 

H 2 
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mere proof of the negative. These pretensions will 
be more fiilly exposed by computing historically the 
real influence which has resulted from philosophy 
in the views of this important subject, to which men 
have been conducted under its guidance. For this 
purpose, it will be desirable that we should take a 
general survey of the most remarkable opinions re- 
specting the soul, which, before the promulgation of 
the Gospel, had obtained the sanction of philosophi- 
cal authority: connecting with this survey of opi- 
nions a notice, of the principles from which they 
were deduced, and of the evidence which was offered 
in their support. This task we will therefore en« 
deavour to perform : after first, however, claiming 
those allowances which are due to the scanty and 
uncertain records of early philosophy, and the incon- 
sistency and contradiction which run through every 
period and division of it ^. That the doctrine of 
a future state is no human discovery, we have al- 
ready seen. The cursory review on which we are 
about to enter will strengthen this conclusion, by 
establishing a contrary effect in actual connection 
with the alleged cause of its introduction. It will 
bring to light the gross corruptions which this doc- 
trine underwent in the Gentile schools; and will 
make it fully manifest, that those corruptions are 
justly chargeable on the perverted exercise and vain 
speculations of that faculty, in which the doctrine it- 
self is by some supposed to have originated. 

^ " Quoniam. ratio illis non qiiadmbat, per ignorantiam renim 
*' divinarum, tain varii, tam incerti fiierunt (philosophi), sibique 
" 8cpe Gontraria diaserentes, ut quid aentireot, quid Tellent, sta- 
" tuere ac dijudicare non possis." Lact. Div. Inat. iii. 28. 
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The knowledge of a future state was obtained, as 
we have seen, by the ancient sages of Greece from 
tradition and instruction : the contrary opinion, by 
which it is regarded as the fruit of rational investi- 
gation, being peculiar to their modem admirers, but 
wholly disclaimed by themselves. It had been firmly 
estaUished among mankind from the remotest anti- 
quity to which the memory of the world extends, 
and had become diffused into all the varieties of re* 
ligious faith, however discordant in other respects, 
which prevailed throughout the earth. Soon after 
the dawn of philosophy, it was adopted into the 
Grecian systems : but it was little beholden to the 
patronage it thus obtained. The early teachers of 
Grecian wisdom derived from very polluted foun- 
tains the greater part of their peculiar tenets : that 
is to say, chiefly from Eg]q)t, the mother of abomi- 
nations, and partly also from Phenida, Chaldea, and 
the Persian magi ^, 

Before we describe the alterations it underwent 
in the process of discussion and inquiry, it will be 
right to give a brief outline of the form in which it 
was previously entertained. 

The popular belief of early Greece respecting this 
great fiindamental of religion may be gathered from 
that portion of its literature, which, being anterior to 
the age of philosophy, was therefore secure from its 
infection. In the very remote antiquity of that 
people, the current ideas of a future state appear 
to have been strongly tinctured with the prevailing 
sentiments of savage life, in which the notions of 

" See the Supplementary Remarks. 
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rectitude are false, and those of its rewards debasing^ 
and gross : valour being confounded with virtue, and 
sensuality with happiness. Thus the felicity of the 
blessed was represented in the strains of Musaeus to 
consist in perpetual festivity and drunkenness ^. A 
later age brings us to the father of epic poetry. By 
him, both the immortality of the soul and a moral 
retribution are decidedly acknowledged p. But here 
also, these great primeval truths occur to us de- 
based with so great an alloy of falsehood and folly, 
as scarcely to retain the slightest traces of their ge- 
nuine beauty and usefulness. In the future state of 
Homer, the punishment of flagitious guilt is remark- 
ably exemplified in various instances, conveying the 
most exquisite notions of hopeless labour, torment- 
ing privation, and excruciating pain. The dispen- 
sation of rewards is not wholly excluded : but these 
are of a complexion so dismal, that the prospect could 
never avail to dissipate the horror of death or to for- 
tify the purposes of virtue. They are also awarded 
according to that false estimate of morality which 
prefers splendour to rectitude, which lavishes ad- 
miration on the daring exploits of heroism, but dis- 
covers no respect for the peaceful and beneficent vir- 
tues. The only cases of the kind which we meet with. 



wrarra yi^wvn '^ ^layki* fM6t»rre^' ^yijcrafAepoi icoXXio'Toy afrn|( fu^tv 
fitByiveuwMf, Plato de Rep. ii. Op. vol. 6. p. 218. Common opi- 
nion has assigned to this bard a greater antiquity than Homer : 
Herodotus however intimates a diflerent opinion, ii. 53. 
p Horn. Od. xi. xxiv. II. iii. 278, 279. 
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found in connection' with those qualities which 
eiLperience has discovered to be most conducive to 
the disturbance of mankind. These distinctions of fa- 
vour consist, moreover, in comparative abatements of 
misery, rather than in any experience of positive de* 
light. However varied in other respects may be the 
lot of departed spirits, one general shade of gloom 
and sorrow darkens the condition of them all ^. To 
illustrate this by examples : The mighty hunter, 
whose prowess had been exerted in repressing the 
depredation of monsters, is permitted to indulge in 
meadows of asphodel the pleasures congenial to his 
fixrmer life ; and the valour of the warrior is requited 
by swaying the sceptre of royalty over the inferior 
dead : but the latter is made to declare, that the de- 
gradation of mercenary servitude, and the hardships 
of penury in his former state of existence, would be 
gladly accepted in exchange for the honours and en- 
joyments of present dominion. We find indeed, in 
the inhabitants of Elysium, a state of real happiness, 
under a genial atmosphere and a smiling aspect of 
nature : but this is a portion to be envied rather 
than pursued, since it is not proposed to the general 
attainment of mankind, but represented as the pri- 

4 A* 8* oXXa* 4^cu if€Kvtdv KorattBwunwf 

Etrrwrea axwfMyeu, ETPONTO AE KHAE EKAXTH. 

Od. xi. 540. 

* HXvtffff, «^ thtii ifCfCMK Kou ATEPIIEA XOPON. 

lb. 92. 

So also Hesiod, Ep?* ««m 'H/a. 153. 

B9<rav « ETPQENTA AOMON KPTEPOT AlAAO. 

The general notion seems to be well expressed by ifischylus : 
S«rrf» ^eMf t^lMtfw, Choeph. 
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vilege of fortune, not the priase of virtue ^ Amoi^ 
the absurdities of this description we are particularijr 
to remark the qualities assigned to the soul ; which 
is at one time set forth under the notion of a subtle 
etherial spirits and at another represented as glut- 
ting its appetite with gross corporeal foodS and 
flying with terror from a corporeal weapon °. These 
are the striking features belonging to Homer's de- 
scription of a future state. The poems of Hesiod, 
whidi in this case possess the same authoiitj, axe 
distinguished by a general concurrence of tone, though 
less full in the details they supply. If any addi- 
tional circumstance ought to be specified, it is that 
which is afforded by the Hymns to which the name 

' Thus Menelaus is destined to this happy state, not on account 
of any virtues he had exercised, but because he was the husband 
of Helen : 

2«« V w Btviparw €rrt9 ^lerpc^f « McvcXoc, 
A^i & {nrejSoTf* Beufuof kou wvrfuat cirtaTcty* 

AXX' 0uc( Zi^poM Xiyvgyeimrra^ mifraq 

OTNEK* EXEIS 'EABNHN, KAI 2«IN FAMBFOS AIOS ES£i. 

Od.iv.56]. 
Hesiod also describes the blessed islands in a manner similar to 
the Elysium of Homer: but here also the happiness of that re- 
gion IS not spoken of as the common hope of mankind, bat the 
peculiar fortune of a race of heroes and demigods who had long 
ago been extinct. E^. kou 'H/a. 1 55 — 17 1 . 

•Od. 203— 221. 

t lb. 94—97. 

" lb. 48, 230. 
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of Homer is oommooly affixed, and which, if they be 
not the productions of that poet, are generaUj sup- 
posed to claim an antiquitj little short of his age. 
Ib these we meet with a sMght intimation of a doc- 
trine which was long retained in the popular theo« 
logf of Greece *, that the Uessedness of the separated 
scNil would be greatly promoted by an initiation into 
the mysterious rites of Ceres y. 

Sudi is the general character of this doctrine of 
eariy mythol<^ : so far, at least, as it can be ascer- 
tained from the small portion of authentic evidence 
now extant. And this description may be esteemed 
tolerably correct: for though it were to be con- 
sidered as the offspring of £Eincy rather than the 
transcript of real opinions ; yet it can hardly be 
doubted, that Homer, though he might be unfaithftil 
in delineating the creed of his own age, was the pa- 
rent and founder of that which was subsequently en- 
tertained'. 

In this disguised and mutilated form the doctrine 
of a future state was found by the early teachers of 
Gentile wisdom. The sequdl will evince, that in the 
hands of them and their successors it became still 
more distorted and disfigured ; gathering in the pro- 
gress of ifisqiiisition a gradually increasing accumu- 
lation of error and foHy, with a still more fatal in- 
fluence on the morals %nd welfare of mankind. 

> Vide Plat. Flisdon. c. 13. 

y Hymn, ad Cerer. ver. 485. 

* This laUer opinion has the sanction of Herodotus, who says 
of Homer and Hesiod, OCrot tart d nOIHZANTBZ Btvy^pt^v 'EXXif<r<, 
(u.53.) The former supposition is espoused by Blackwell in his 
Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. 
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In tracing the progressive deterioration of that 
which was bad from the beginning, the first remark- 
able step which occurs to us was, the annexing to 
the notion of the soul's immortality that of its pre* 
existence. Under the uncertain light of distant 
antiquity, it is not easy to follow up to its be^nning 
the chain of erroneous principles and false deduction 
which led to the adoption of this foolish conceit. 

That the human soul is a part of the Divine 
essence, appears to have been an ancient and pre- 
vailing tenet of philosophy : and the notion of its 
eternal preexistence was, according to one view of 
the subject, deduced from it *. 

Another view supposes it to have been inferred 
from that favourite maxim of the atomical philo- 
sophy ; '* nothing can be made out of nothing." The 
soul being regarded as a substance distinct from 
matter and from all modifications and qualities of it» 
it could not either spring out of nothing, or out of 
any substance different from itself: all natural ge- 
nerations being only the various dispositions and mo- 
difications of substances previously existing^. 

A third opinion is, that it originated in an un- 
willingness to admit that the soul was liaUe to ex- 
tinction; since this liability would be esteemed a 
consequence of admitting that it was generated with 
the body^ 

' Warburton'8 Div. Leg. iii. §. 4. vol. iii. 150, et seqq. 

^ Cu(iworth*s Intellectual System, c. i. §. xxxi. 

^ " Neither was there ever any of the ancients before Chris- 
" tianity, that held the soul's future permanency after death, who 
" did not likewise assert its preexistence ; they clearly perceiving, 
'* that if it were nnce granted that the ami wa$ generated^ it could 
'* never be proved but that ii might he also corrupted" Ciidworth's 
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For it would naturally occur to a speculative 
mind, that the future permanence of the soul lay 
open to this objection : as its existence commenced 
with the bodily life, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will also terminate with that life. By the 
followers of Epicurus this objection was strongly 
urged, as a ground for treating with derision every 
sentiment which extended its regard beyond the 
grave ^. Those who venerate philosophy as the 
teacher of a fiiture state ought here to be re- 
minded, that the subject of their admiration is justly 

Int. Sp. c. i. §. xxxi. So likewise Lactantius : " Nam cum time- 
" rent argumentum illud, quo coUigitur necesse esse, ut oocidant 
anims cum corporibus, quia cum corporibus nascuntur, dixe- 
rant Qon nasci aniroas, sed iosinuari potius in corpora, et de aliis 
in alia migrare. Non putaverunt aliter fieri posse, ut supersint 
" animae post coqiora, nisi videantur fiiisse ante cor|>ora/' Div. 
Inst. ill. 18. So inveterate does this notion appear in the ancient 
philosophy, that Nemesius (who presents another incongruous and 
loathsome compound of Christianity and Platonism) offers us the 
following dilemma : " If you say that the soul is generated with 
the body, you must admit, with Aristotle and the Stoics, that it 
is subject to death : if, on the contrary, you declare it to be an 
incorporeal essence, you must never admit that it was created 
" with the body. If you make such admisnon, you convey to 
'^ us the notion of a perishable and irrational soul.'* De Nat. 
Horn. ii. p. 74. ed. Ozon. 1671. 

^ ** Ergo dissolvi quoque convenit omnem animai 
Naturam, ceu fiimus in altas aeris auras : 
Quandoquidem gigni pariter^ pariterque videmus 
'* Crescere, et, ut docui, simul aevo fisssa fatiscit.'* 

Lucr. iii. 456. 
'* Quare etiam atque etiam nee originis esse putandum^t 
" Ezpertes animas, nee lethi 1^ solutas." 

Ibid. 686. 
Toi U ilrt/xfl^ rw aiSfmrw ATESOAI AMA T0I2 SDMAZIN, aiHEP 
KAI SrrrENNASeAI ATTOIX Ti$cT«i (E^ucwfi). Orig. Philos. xxii. 
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chargeable with the open denial of that doctrine, as 
well as with perverting its true principles. Nor 
will the attempt avail to separate the name and 
sanction of philosophy from these dangerous wander- 
ings of the mind. For the philosophical character 
was always as readily acknowledged and as much 
respected by mankind in general, in those who con- 
tradicted, as in those who asserted the immortality 
of the soul ^ : and we have reason to believe, that the 
Epicurean sect were more numerous than the adhe- 
rents of any other ancient system of human instruc- 
tion ^ 

The Pjrthagorean and Platonic schools did not, 
however, according to their public doctrines, admit 
the extinction of the soul at death. We may here 
observe, that the reasoning which deduces the future 
destruction of the soul from its having been generated 
with the body, is properly confiited, by alleging the 
moral and responsible character of man as the marks, 
which, without implying the necessity of a previous 
existence, designate him as the proper subject of a 
future state. They, however, pursued a different 
course. In order to repel the inference, they denied 
the fuct on which it proceeds, and strenuously main- 
tained the past eternity of the soul. 

Akin to this, we have to remark in the next 
place, the large comprehension which was given to 
this doctrine in regard to the class of subjects whom 

^ *N[n hac duntaxat contentione non minus autoritatis habuerunt 
*' qui contra banc sententiam disserebani, Dicsarchtts prini'o, de- 
'* inde Democritiis, postremo Epicurus." Lact. Div. Inst. vii. 8. 

^ " Quaeritur saepe, Cur tatn multi sint Epicurei V* Cic. de Fin. 
1.7. 
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it embraced. The moral feeling and rational :en- 
dowments of man are commonly thought td afford 
the most reasonable ground for tlie expectation of a 
state of existence different from the present, in which 
for the most part all things happen alike to all : and 
indeed a reasom^le ground it is, if accompanied with 
a belief of the divine forgiveness and mercy. The 
fiiture state of the ancient philosophers was not how- 
ever limited by these considantions : it had a regard 
almost equally benign to the condition of men and 
that of brutes s, and annexed the privilege of im- 
mortality impartially to both. 

These principles being entertained, coherency of 
qrstem would dictate a third, which forms a neces* 
sary consequence of them. This related to the num* 
her of souls existing in the universe : which num- 
ber, it was contended, was the same from all eter- 
nity, and destined so to continue unchangeably with- 
out increase or diminution through every succession 
of future time \ 

Thus in proportion as the dignity of the soul was 
exalted, the attributes of the Divinity were circum- 
scribed : the existence, at least, of the former being 
exempted from his control, while the introduction 
of a newly created soul was regarded as an effect be- 
yond the reach of his power. 

Those philosophical tenets which have hitherto 

B Tlearra ra yiMucva c/Aif^a i/JuyGnfi ^* vop^ciy. Porpliyrii Vita 

Pytbag. §.19. '' Nod mediocres viri, sed maximi et docti, Pytha- 
** goras et Erapedocles, unam omnium animalium oonditionem 
" jum esse denunciant.** Cic. de Rep. iii. 1 1 • 

^ Out* a» mv cXottov^ ycyoiyro [al 4^iOCa<]> fA^^fu«Ka«oXXvficiiK» ^^^ 
av vX<MV(. Plato de Rep. Opp. vol. vii. p. 3 1 6. 
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come under our observation, may possibly appear to 
be tinctured with the leaven of Egypt. On this 
point our acquaintance with the ancient doctrines of 
that country is too slight and dubious to warrant a 
decisive judgment ^ They are however all of them 
embodied in the system of the metempsychosis^ 
which was unquestionably a leading doctrine of 
Egyptian superstition^ : a superstition which indi- 
cated the lowest intellectual debasement, and offered 
the most disgusting violations to the moral sense 
and decency of mankind. So low did philosophy 
stoop when she obtained the first acquaintance with 
those absurdities to which she extended her counte- 
nance, and which, with solemn airs of gravity and 
wisdom ^ she dispensed among her followers. Her 
powers were not employed in the discovery of truths 
by which the nature of man is exalted and refined, 
but in vindicating errors by which it is d^praded 
and disgraced. 

But we must here discriminate between the 
Egyptian and the Grecian metempsychosis. The 
former would necessarily, in its general application, 
imply that the soul existed before the body : but it 
does not appear that this previous existence was, 
according to that system, supposed to have been 
eternal. This latter feature of absurdity was how- 
ever comprehended in the Grecian modification of 
it, and may possibly have been peculiar to it as a 

' Brucker observes on this subject : " Ad oonjecturas omnifi re- 
*' dire modeste fetemur.'* Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 297. 

^ Herod, ii. 123. Diod. Sic. i. 98. 

* The ^tfA9$wptwtui, of Pfthagoras is particularly noted by Diog. 
Ltt^rt. viii. §. 36. 
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distiiMrtion from the other ^ : since it was bj no 
means inconsistent with the genius of Greek philo- 
sophy to deteriorate, however originally bad, what- 
ever doctrines it embraced. 

The general doctrine of the soul's immortality had 
indeed been asserted by Thales and Pherecydes, at 
a period anterior to the introduction into Greece of 
that peculiar system which is known by the name 
of the metempsychosis. Of these, Thales appears 
by a residence in Egypt to have gained the best 
acquaintance he could with the follies of its su- 
perstition and the impostures of its priestcraft '^i 
his notions respecting the soul might therefore pro- 
bably have been framed agreeably to these disco- 
veries ®. In what peculiar manner the doctrine was 
taught by Pherecydes, cannot be ascertained in the 
present defect of creditable testimony p. But it is 
highly probable that the principles maintained by 
both these early teachers in regard to the soul 
were the same, as to the particulars which have 
been specified, with those which were subsequently 
avowed by the Pythagoreans and Platonists. For 
it is important to observe, that the future state of 

'" Warburton contends that it was. Div. Leg. iii. §. 4. p. 185. 

ITNAIETPN^EN. Diog. Laert. i. 27. 

^ The following passage from Plutarch gives us reason to think 
that his notions of the soul were the same with those of Plato, of 
which an account is given, page 9aXi}( avf^yare wptoro^ -nip 4^- 
Xip. 4>wtw AEIRINHTON i) ATTOKINHTON. De Plac. Phil. iv. 2. 
Nemesius de Nat. Horn. c. ii. p. 41. 

9 '* Qua ratione animce immortalitatem asseruerit Pherecydes, 
" veteres non explicant.** Brucker's Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 989. See 
the Supplementary Remarks. 
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the aBdent philosophy is no otherwise known to us 
than as embracing those peculiarities Which we have 
noticed. Thus it was, at least, till the age of tihe 
Gospel: after which pagan philosophy soon disco- 
vered a disposition (in which it has been followed by 
modem infidelity) to appropriate the discoveries of 
revelation, and at the same time to shed its venom 
on the sacred source of knowledge to which it was 
indebted 4. But previously to that time, wherever 

*i *' If reason be so sharpsighted, as to discover all thiogs es- 
" sential to natural religion and morality, (as so called,) how 
** comes it to pass, that these later philosophers reached a much 
'* higher elevation, and wrote in so jxiuch diviner a strain, than 
*' thdr masters did, and excel Plato (who for so many ages was 
** the deity of reason and virtue) as far as he did the most fabulous 
*' theologists who went before him, in their discourses on the Su- 
" prenie Being, his attributes, creation, providence, nature, and 
the immortality of the soul, &c. ? They could not have it from 
Pythagoras or Plato, who had made no such clear discoveries ; 
nor had any rational or tolerable account till this time been 
" given of them ; they were secrets to the heathens, till they be- 
gan to study in the schools of Christians. 1 may add, that 

this is the very case of modern infidelity. How comes it to 
pass, that their systems are more regular, and their deductions 
" of virtue clearer ? Whence are those sublimer duties and no- 
** tions, and principles more solid, and better established, than 
*' appear among the ancients ? Are they wiser than Socrates or 
** Cicero ? is their capacity of mind greater, their study severer, 
" or their knowledge more universal and extensive ? Certainly the 
very reverse : their art is inferior, but the materials they had to 
work upon were better, and therefore their sacril^e the more 
" notorious. They learned these things in the word of God, and 
** then disown their benefactor.** £llis*s Knowledge of Divine 
Things. See the same work for the general proof and illustration 
of this remark, p. 38 — 50. The same truth, as it applies to mo- 
dem infidelity, is stated and explained with remarkable clearness 
and force by Warburton : '* The ancients neither knew the origin 
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the immortality of the soul is pUloflophically deli* 
FCfied so as to include the notion of distinct per- 
sonality; there the eternal preexistenoe of souls 
both human and brutal, and the unchangeable num- 
ber of them, are to be understood as forming a 
part of the doctrine thus designated^ Nor is it ma^ 

" of obligatioD. nor Uie consequence of obedience. Rstbi.atio!v 
•< hath diecQvered these principles ; and we now wonder, thai 
" such prodigies of parts and knowledge could commit the gross 
absurdities which are to be found in their best discourses on 
morality. But yet this does not hinder us from Calling into a 
'* greater and a worse delusion. For having of late seen se?eral 
exedleot systems of morals, delivered as the prmdpkt ofnatu^ 
ral religion^ which disclaim, or at least do not own, the aid of 
" reoelatUmf we are apt to think them, in good earnest, the dis- 
coveries of natural reason ; and so to regard the extent of its 
powers as an otyection to the necessity of any further light. 
The objection is plausible ; but sure, there must be some mis- 
take at bottom ; and the great difference in point of excellence* 
between these supposed productions of mere reason, and those 
real ones of the most learned ancients, will increase our sus-* 
picion. The truth is, these modem system-makers had aids, 
" which as they do not acknowledge, so, I will believe, they did 
" not perceive. These akls were the true principles of religion, de- 
livered by reoeloHon : principles so early imbibed, and so oleariy 
and evidently deduced, that they are now mistaken to be amongst 
" oar first and most natural ideas : but those who have studied 
" antiquity know the matter to be far otherwise.** Divine Iiega*- 
tion, ill. (. 5. Tol. iii. p. 213. 

' '* Nemo [philosophorum] vidit, quod est verissimum, et 
** nasci auimas, et non oocidere.*' Lact. Div. Inst. iii. 18. " lu" 
deed it is a thing very well known, that according to the sense 
of pbiliosopherB, these two things were always included to- 
*' getker in that one OfKoion of the soul*s immortality, n^moely, its 
** pre-existence as well as iu post-existence. Neither was there ever 
" any of the ancients before ChrisCianily, that held the soi|l*s future 
" permanency after death, who did not likewise assert its pre-exist- 
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terial to determine, whether these peculiar views of 
Grecian philosophy were first framed in accommoda- 
tion to the metempsychosis, and suggested by it* « 
or whether that monstrous doctrine was incorporated 
into the philosophical system by reason of its forti- 
tude to coalesce with such views previously entar- 

" ence. I t ib plun also, that this doctrine of the andent atom- 
*' ists oonoerning the immateriality and immortality, the pre and 
** post-existence of souls, was not confined by them to human 
*' souls only, but extended universally to all souls and lives what- 
'* soever. They resolved that all souls and lives whatsoever, 
'' which now are in the world, ever were from the first beginning 
** of it, and ever will be ; that there will be no new ones produced 
** which are not already, and have not always been, nor any of 
** those which now are, destroyed." Cudworth*8 Intell. Syst. i. 
§. 3 1 , 32 . If it be necessary to qualify by any exception what is thua 
asserted; it is that which occurs in the Timeus of Plato : where 
it appears to be distinctly stated, (in direct contradiction to many 
other passages in his writings which positively declare the past 
eternity,) that the human soul was created in the way of composi- 
tion out of preexisting substances, (Oper. vol. ix. p. 326.) after the 
manner in which he had already described the creation of the soul 
of the world, (p. 312.) Still, however, even in this form, you 
have the doctrine of a soul preexistent to the body, and coeval in 
existence with the creation, or rather construction, of the uni- 
verse. We are to observe however, that Plutarch mamtains this 
to be nothing more than a seemmg contradiction to the general 
doctrine of Plato, and expresses great indignation that the latter 
should be supposed capable, in treating a subject to which he 
had particularly devoted his studies, of an inconsistency, which 
would have been disgraceful even in a drunken sophist. (Hc^ nfc 
€¥ TtfMif yf/uxBywiOf.) If we admit the explanation by which Plu- 
tarch proposes to vindicate the consistency of Plato, the gene- 
nd position contained in Cudworth, and in the text to whidi this 
note refers, must be allowed to retain its validity. 

" So Warburton supposes. Div. Leg. lit. (. 4. vol. iii. p. 184^ 
185. 
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tainecL The reasonings of Plato, who first reasoned 
upon the subject, were, as we have seen, framed upon 
principles purely metaphysical, to the almost total 
exclusion of those moral considerations which are 
necessary to fix the boundaries of their application. 
These reasonings, as we have also seen, were equally 
conclusive for the past and future eternity, the brutal 
and the human soul : and the metempsychosis was 
the form of doctrine they were meant to support. 

It would be improper to proceed without a mo- 
ment's pause to contemplate the mischief which must 
necessarily result from these principles. We cannot 
too strongly reprobate the conduct of those pretended 
advocates for the immortality of the soul, who as- 
cribed to it a retrospective existence. This was 
imparting to the doctrine a vulnerable quality which 
does not justly belong to it, and putting a wea- 
pon of assault into the hands of the enemy : a wea- 
pon which might be wielded with the greater effect, 
because the common sense of mankind would be 
enlisted in the cause. Accordingly we find, that 
in the exposure and derision of this notion consists 
a great part of what is advanced by Lucretius for the 
purpose of disproving a future state: that notion 
being treated as an essential part of the doctrine, the 
confiitation of which involved a confutation of the 
whole. We have to complain of a similar tendency 
in the mode of deducing immortality' from a simple 
regard to the incorporeal principle of animal motion 
and volition. How, we may reasonably ask, can 
such deduction be restrained from extending itself 
from the human to the brutal soul ? The difficulty 
of this limitation will be illustrated by the following 

I S 
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remark of Cudworth. '< We shall endeavour/' aajTB 
that great writer, << to suggest something towarda the 
** easing the minds of those, who are so mudi bur- 
<* dened with this difficulty ; namely. That they may, 
** if they please, suppose the souls of farutes, being 
*' but so many particular eradiations or effluxes from 
<* that source of life above, whensoever and where- 
^ soever there is any fitly prepared matter capaUe 
** to receive them, and to be actuated by them, to 
** have a sense and fruition of themselves in it, so 
long as it continues such ; but as soon as ever those 
oi^^anized bodies of theirs, by reason of their indis- 
** position, become uncapaUe of being furUiar acted 
upon by them, then to be resumed again and re^ 
tracted back to their original head and fountain. 
** Since it cannot be doubted, but what creates any 
thing out (rf nothing, or sends it forth from itself 
by free and voluntary emanation, may be able ei- 
ther to retract the same back agaiti to its original 
source, or else to annihilate it at pleasure ^" But 
now the question arises : Why should not the same 
power of retracting and annihilating be exercised 
upon man also ? Such is the essential weakness of 
those reasonings respecting the future destiny of 
man which proceed upon principles purely metaphy- 
sical. It is true, this writer proceeds afterwards to 
state the real grounds of distinction belonging to 
the moral and rational constitution of man : but this 
li only to confirm our position, that such distinction 
cannot satisfactorily be maintained on any otha- 
principles. 

The prospect of perpetuity in the human exist- 

^ Intellectvsl System, c. i. §. 35. 
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ence has indeed been deduced in a pleasinir and ju- 

row 

dicious, if not an irrefragable^ manner, from an ex- 
amination of its inherent qualities and powers : but 
in this instance, the force of the reasoning con- 
sists in coupling with that examination a regard to 
the purposes of nature and the wisd<Hn of creation. 
The argument may be brieBy stated thus: The 
seed of a forest-tree contains within it a latent prin- 
dple of life, which was given with a view to its 
fiiture magnitude, its towering height, its long con- 
tinuance o£ growth, and the duration of centu- 
ries. Would the Author of nature have infused 
such a principle into the embiyo of a fleeting produc- 
tion, which is destined to rise but little above the 
ground, to mature and wither away soon after its 
appearance? And do we not find in the human 
soul a corresponding faculty, which indicates in its 
Creator the contemplation, not of centuries, but of 
eternity? a faculty of enlarging its powers and 
extending its knowledge in infinite progression, and 
in tJie exercise of those functions which peculiarly 
belong to it ? If nature do nothing in vain ; if 
she ddi^t not in counteracting her own tenden- 
cies ; shall we say that this capacity of endless im- 
provement was given only with a view to a limited, 
and even a shwt, existence ? Let us pursue the ar- 
gument in the beautifiil language of the author who 
first suggested it. ^ Would an infinitely wise Being 
** make sudi glcHious creatures for so mean a pur- 
pose ? Can he delight in the production of such 
abortive intelligences, such shortlived reasonable 
** beings ? Would he give us talents that are not 
'' to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be 

I S 
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'' gratified ? How can we find that wisdom which 
*' shines through all his works, in the formation of 
^< mail, without looking on this world as only a nur- 
** sery for the next ; dnd believing that the several 
generations of rational creatures, which rise up 
and disappear in such quick successions, are only to 
'^ receive their first rudiments of existence here, and 
afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly 
climate, where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity ?** The reasoning thus stated is more than 
equal in value to every thing that ever was offered 
by the ancient philosophers on the same subject. Our 
attention is more especially due to it by reason of its 
exemption from all the defects attached to their spe- 
culations. Here is no confiision of the human and 
the brutal soul. For, to revert to the words of the 
same incomparable writer ", *^ a brute arrives at a 
^* point of perfection that he can never pass : in a 
'* few years he has all the endowments he is capable 
'* of; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
'* be the same thing he is at present." Nor is there 
any thing here which implies the necessity of a pre- 
vious existence, but rather a presumption of the 
contrary : for the argument supposes a perpetual ad- 
vancement towards perfection from a weak and slen- 
der beginning, in the continual increase of strength 
and enlargement of knowledge, without the possi- 
bility of ever reaching the point which it always 
approaches. But we must quit the refreshing pros^ 
pect unfolded to us in this sublime contemplation, 
and resume our progress over those barren deserts 
which we have undertaken to traverse. 

" Addison, Spectator, No. 111. 
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The metempsychosis of Egypt develc^ied a pros- 
pect of immortality so degrading and loathsome^ 
that, in the estimation of Cicero, a total extinction 
ot life would be preferable to the kind of existence 
which it promises "". According to this system, the. 
human soul is supposed to pass, after its separation 
from the body, into other animal bodies, successively- 
to all eternity, resuming the human character, after 
going through the whole round of the brute crea- 
tkm, once in every revolution of three thousand years. 
That this doctrine was the native growth of Egypt 
we learn from Herodotus y. The passage which 
conveys this information has indeed been the sub*, 
ject of an unaccountable misconstruction, in which 
even the learned have been bewildered ' : for though 
the historian asserts, in language sufficiently perspi- 
cuous, that the Egyptians were the first who taught 
the transmigration, he has been almost universally 
understood to say, that they Were the first who 
taught the immortality, of the souL With some 
modifications, the doctrine thus described was trans- 
ferred into the systems of Pjrthagoras and Plato, 
and thus supplanted those more simple notions of 
fitture retribution, which we have already noticed 
as belonging to the popular faith of the early 
Greeks. 

The views of a future state which philosophy 
thus espoused are plainly encumbered with diffi- 

* ** Si aemo est quin emori malit, quam converti in aliquam 
" figuram bestiae, qttamm hoininii meatem sit habiturus :'*— Cic. 
apud Liact. Div. Inst. y. 1 1 . 

y Herodotus, ii. 1 23. 

■ The names of Warburton, Brucker^ sir John Marsharo, Wit- 
uus, and, I believe, many others of great distinction, may be ad- 
duced in Justification of this remark. See the Suppl. Rem. 
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culties, arising from the contradiction they present 
to the common sense of mankind. It is fit there- 
fore^ in order to a fair estimate of the merits and 
genius of ancient philosophy, that we should turn 
our attention to the methods which were employed 
for obviating them. In doing this, it will be right 
to consider, whether we discover a reliance on the 
unassisted powers of argumentation and resources 
of intellectual strength ; or whether we do not ra- 
ther recognise those indications of artifice and impos- 
ture which are at all times disgracefiil, but most 
especially in those who profess the instruction of 
mankind in wisdom and virtue. 

That the soul existed before the commencem^t 
of the present corporeal life, is a notion, which, in 
order to be credited, obviously requires the confir- 
mation of memoiy and experience. Thus the poet 
very naturally inquires : 

Si immortalis natura animai 
Constat, ei in carpus nascetUUma (nsimuUur : 
Cur super anteactam sstatem meminiwe nequimus? 
Nee vestigia gestarum rerum ulla t^ionus^? 

As the want of such confirmation is generally felt, 
Pythagoras undertook to supply the deficiency. The 
means which he employed for that purpose are thus 
related. 

He presented himself to the public assemUy of 
the Crotonians in the character of a person who had 
suddenly returned from the other world. His pallid 
countenance and emaciated body displayed the form 
of a reanimated corpse. As to the reality of his 
death, that was r^arded as a matter of undoubted 
notoriety. It had been generally reported seven 

* Lucretiusi ill. 670.. 
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years since, universally believed during the whole 
of the intermediate time, never contradicted, or even 
suspected. These circumstances sufficed, in the esti- 
mation of his hearers, to verify his pretensions* He 
also proved himself, in a puUic discourse, to possess 
the fullest knowledge of every remarkable incident, 
public and private, which had occurred among them 
during the abovenamed period. The inference which 
his hearers deduced firom this evidence was that 
which he desired to establish ; namely, that his in- 
formation had been obtained by an intercourse with 
the spirits of those who had died in the interval be« 
tween his own supposed death and his present re- 
appearance. This information we derive from se- 
veral writers of antiquity^ : by whose testimony it 
furUier appears, that, during the said interval, he 
had, after first propagating a rumour of his death, 
abstracted himself from the light of day and the in- 
teroourse of mankind in a subterranean abode ; hold* 
ing communication with no human being except his 
mother, by whom he was carefully and minutely 
infiyrmed of every thing tha|; passed ; and, before he 
emerged from his dark recess, taking good care, by 
an abstemious and penitential diet, to make the 
ghastly aspect of his person correspond with his pre- 
tensions. 

His credit was thus established as a competent au- 
thority for his doctrines ; agreeably to the folbwing 
lines of the poet, which are supposed to allude to 
this adventure : 

^ Teitullian, De Anima, c. 28. Hermippua ap. Dtog. Laert, \\\u 
§.41. Schol. in Soph. £1. 62. 
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H^q ya^ ffiSov iroAAaxif xm^ rotif <rofoos 
Aoyw /xacn}v 0yi|irxoirr«(* iiS' dray So/xous 
ExSaMTiv a(/4i;^ fxrcrifuiyrai xkiO¥^. 

Reljriag on this authority, he attests the truth of 
his metempsychosis from his personal experience. 
He enumerates the names of four characters ^ whose 
persons he sustained before he assumed that of Py- 
thagoras. Among these was that of a warrior slain 
at the si^e of Troy. With him he identifies him- 
self by describing the marks on a shield, which he 
declared that he had himself worn in that memorable 
war, and which, corresponding with his description, 
was found in a temple where it had been dedicated 
by his conqueror ^ The story, as Tertullian inti- 
mates «f bears upon it very strong characters of im- 
posture : but these we dwell not upon, our present 
object being to expose, and not to confiite, the folly 
of Grecian philosophy. Admitting however the evi- 
dence which is thus tendered, a difficulty presents 
itself in accounting for the want of consciousness, of 
which all men are sensible, with regard to the pre-' 
vious characters with whom they are thus identified. 
In order to the solution of this difficulty you are in- 
structed, that before every readmission of the soul 

^ Sophocles, Electra^ 62. 

^ Diog. Laert Tiii. §. 4, 5. Porph. V. P. §. 45. 

^ Diog. Laert. viii. 5. Ov. Met. xv. 160. 

B Referring to the itory of his den, which we ha?e above re- 
lated^ he says with rq;anl to such a character, ** Quam non ac- 

oeaserit temeritatem, quam non tentaverit ciiriositateni, ut ad 

notam clypei illius perveniret ? Quid autem si in historiia ali- 
" quibus occultioribus repent? Quid si defectse Jam traditionis 

superstites aliquas fenue aurulas hausit ? Quid si ab »dituo re- 

dempta clam inspectiooe cognovit ?** De Aniroa, c. 28. 
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into a body 9 the shades of total darkness and obli- 
vion are thrown over all the previous stores of ex- 
perience and memory ; all is forgotten, and, so far 
as consciousness is concerned, a new existence is 
begun. Still there remains one question : If such 
be the general law, how does it happen that Pytha- 
goras himself is exempted from it ^ ? The point is 
thus cleared up. In one of the characters which 
he sustained, he was much beloved by Mercury^ and 
esteemed his son. From that divinity he obtained 
an offer of any thing he chose to ask, short of immor-^ 
tality. The boon which he implored was the per^ 
petual retention of his memory. This favour being 
granted, he was raised above the common lot of 
mortality, by preserving through the various changes 
of fife he was destined to undergo, a consciousness 
of his identity : he thus became acquainted with the 
doctrine of the transmigration, and with the condi- 
tion of departed souls ^ Such were the tricks of 
this impostor, in order to establish the credibility of 
his doctrine : and in these proceedings we are espe- 
cially to observe, that not any deductions of logic 
from the nature of the soul, the constitution of the 
world, or the attributes of the Deity, but his own 
alleged experience and his own transmigrations, 
were the medium of proof on which he chose to in- 
sist for the purpose of evincing the immortality of 
the soul ^. 

^ " Cur solus Pythagoras alium atque aliuni se recognoscat, 
"nonecegor* Ten. de An. 31. 
' Diog. Laert. viii. (. 4, 5. 
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The methods resorted to by Plato for the same 
purpose will next deserve our attention. By him 
the metempsychosis of Pythagoras was adopted with 
slight variations from the system of his predeces- 
sor ^ In order to obviate the difficulty arising 
from the contradiction of sense and experience^ be 
presents you with a pretty metaphysical conceit^ by 
virtue of which you are taught to believe, that the 
knowledge acquired by the soul during the present 
life is only the recollection of notices which had been 
previously fieuniliar to it, and which therefore evince 
the certainty of a previous existence ". 

With an apparent consciousness, however, ci the 
slippery foundation on which his doctrine was thus 
placed, he also deems it necessary to supjdy you 
with the testimony of a person, who, returning to 
life after he had been dead twelve days, communi- 
cates the result of his own observation and inquiries 

^ wtfU nt^oy^poK' AI' 'ON f^Ncyvcf, ^ «0aMrrt< ^ 4^tix9* Porph. 
de V. Pythag. %. 45. So also in Ovid, he declares the inunortality 
of the soul, and deduces the proof of it thus : 

<* Mortecarent aniniie: semperque, priore relicta 

*' Sede, novis doniibus habitant vimntque receptae. 

^* Ipse ego {nam memmi) Trojani tempore belli 

** Panthoidei Euphorbns eram. Met. zv. 

1 Thus, for instance, Pythagoras declared himself to ha?e mi- 
grated three times ibto different bodies sinee the Trojan war (a 
period of abour 700 years), and that 207 years had elapsed sinee 
he last appeared upon earth (I>iog. Laert. viii. §. 14): whereas 
Plato makes an interval of 1000 years to pass between every re- 
newal of corporeal life. 

■" Phedon, it. 18 — 22. ; Menon, Opp. vol. iv. pp. 35 1 et seqq. 
Amobius has wasted his talents and eloquence in the confiitation 
of this impertinence. Adv. €ren. ii. 1 9. et seqq. 
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during his short excursion to the shades. On the 
credit of this req)ectable traveller (who professes 
to be spedallj sent and peculiarly qualified for the 
instruction of mankind on this important sul](|ect) 
you are assured of both the rewards of virtue and 
the penalties of guilt. These are, with few exoep* 
tions, Umited in duration to a thousand years, and 
are not in any case distinctly stated to be eternal. 
At the expiration of this term, the separated soul 
receives a new lot, which determines its conditaon 
and fortunes on its ensuing return to the embodied 
hfe. This done, the waters of forgetfiilness are 
drank ; all recollection and consciousness of a former 
existence are immediately eflfaced in a Lethean slum- 
ber : from which the soul is suddenly awaked, when 
it reenters the body of some terrestrial animal, whe^ 
ther man or brute, with all the feelings belonging 
to a new existence ^ This notion is poetically con- 
veyed by Vii^ in the following lines : 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos 
Lethaeum ad flumen Deus evocat agmine magno : 
Sdlicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Rursus et indpiant in corpora velle reverti ®. 

Here the oblivious cup is supposed to efface the 
memmy both of the troubles of the former life, and 
of the Elysian pleasures which succeeded them after 
death, and thus to create in the disembodied spirit a 
willingness to reenter on a corporeal mansion. 

• De Rep. x. vol. vii. p. 322. et seqq. See also the Phflodrus, 
roL X. p. 326. ; and the Timseus, pp. 327, 432, et seqq. The va- 
riom aocoants contained in these dialogues and the Phttdon are 
full of inconsistenoes, the detail of which is not necessary to our 
present purpose. 

® Mti. vi. 
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Such were the views maintained and taught by 
Plato and Pythagoras. But what shall we think of 
the glory of these illustrious names, if it shall ap- 
pear, that the doctrine of a future retribution, as it 
formed a part of their philosophy, was nothing more 
than a professed and public tenet, wholly at variance 
with their real opinions? Yet this, after due in- 
quiry, will appear the probable conclusion p. We 
are to observe in the characters of both these men a 
remarkable desire of signalizing their talents for 
legislation, combined in no small degree with that 
common vanity of political innovators, so fatal (as 
experience has often proved) to the peace of man- 
kind, by which the theorist of government is led to 
imagine, that the interests of a nation can enjoy a 
safe and beneficial provision only in adopting and 
acting upon the speculations which himself approves. 
For the indulgence of this sentiment, Pythagoras 
obtained by his own ingenuity and the concurrence 
of circumstances an ample fields . That Plato was 

p For the general evidence in support of this position, see the 
third book of Warburton*s Divine Legation. 

*» Porphyry (§. 21.) and Jamblichus (§.33.) in their lives of this 
philosopher^ enumerate a long list of the cities in Italy and Sicily 
whose political constitutions he framed. His yery pragmatical 
disposition, and the just apprehensions to which it gave rise among 
those who preferred peace to innovation, are strikingly illustrated 
in one of the accounts which are handed down to us of the circum- 
stances connected with his death. Being reduced to the neces- 
sity of flying for his life from the conspiracy of Cylon, and the ge- 
neral burst of popular hatred, which in various neighbouring 
states had manifested itself against both him and his sect, he be- 
took himself for refuge to the Locrians ; when he was thus ad- 
dressed by a deputation of their citizens : " We have heard, Pjr- 
" thagoras, the fame of your wisdom and talents, but we are per- 
" fectly contented with the laws of our country, and shall en* 
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less successful is matter of just congratulation to 
the interests of humanity. This latter philosopher 
imagined that he had discovered in his own sagacity 
the only available resource for redressing tlie griev^ 
ances and su£ferings of his fellow-Knreatures. For 
less than this cannot be understood, when he tdls 
i]S» that of all the civil communities existing in his 
time, there was none worthy of the philosophical 
diaracter, and that the prospect of happiness to the 
human race was desperate, till the time should come, 
when that character and supreme power were found 
united in the same persons : then only could his own 
ideal schemes of excellence be practically displayed 
in an their benign influence and heavenly lustre ^ 
Actuated, as we may suppose, by these sentiments, 
(for we have described them after his own expres- 
sions,) his efforts were not wanting to obtain an op* 
portunity of realizing his fanatical and detestable 



" deavour to maintain them. Take therefore what may be need- 
" fill for the supply of your necessities, and depart elsewhere.*' 
Porph. de Vita Pythag. §. b^. 

^iXm^^ ^v9€tt^, De Rep. vi. 0pp. vol. vii. p. 96. Eoy /aij, ijy V 

7«^yoi Kou hwao'rou ^Xoo'o^njo'tfO'i yvn^M^ rt km ^ca>w(, km roure c^ fov- 
Tcr (vfMnay ^wofuf rt ireXiTtici) Kai ^<X«ox<^(a, rw Sc yvf To^euojucyaw x'*' 
|»K c^* itucrtfw al %oKKbu ^vo'ti^ c| cofayKvn amoKXeia^BofO'iy, OTK E£T1 
RAKON OATAA^ u 4u>^ T)mvkw, TAI2 nOAESIN* AOKO AE, 
OTAE TO* ANePOniNO* FENEI. OTAE A'TTH 'H nOAITEIA MH- 
nOTE nPOTEPON *THi TE EIS TO ATNATON KAI ♦OS 'HAIOT 
IAHi» 'HN NTN AOFOt AIEAH ATBAMEN. oXXa revre c<my i c/mi va- 
Xoi MCMv crri^o-i Xc7C«y, Ipwrt ^< voXv vetpa ^oy ^nfii^treu. x^<*^ 
yof ^i» oTi OTR AN AAAH TI2 ETAAIMONHZEIEN, OTTE lAIAi 
OTTE AHMOSIAi. Ibid. v. p. 52. 
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commoDwealth : and they were so far effectual, as 
to obtain from Dionysius the younger a promise di 
a tract of land and a number of colonists for that 
purpose^. This promise, however, the cautious ty* 
rant was .prudent enough to retract : and thus the 
world have been prevented from laming by expe^ 
riment the value of a political system, which em- 
braced, aipong other monstrous peculiarities, an in- 
tercommunity of wives and property, the murder of 
weak and deformed infants, and the admission of 
women in common with men to civil and military 
offices. But both these great lights of paganism, 
though themselves justly suspected of infidelity with 
regard to a future retribution, could discowr, when 
th^' undertook the work of legidation, that man- 
kind emild not be governed without the influence 
of that doctrine: and we have the most probable 
grounds for supposing, that their profession of this 
tenet may have been dictated by a sense of political 
expediency, but that their initiated followers were 
taught after the example of themselves to believe 
the total falsehood of it ^ 

" Diog. Laert. iii. 21. 

' Sucb, in regard to Pythagoras, is the ahnost necessary infe- 
rence from the following passage of Timseus the Locriao, whose 
short treatise is supposed to contain an authentic exposition of the 
real Pythagorean doctrines. It will here be observed, that a future 
retribution is spoken of as a doctrine of indispensable utility^ but 
of acknowledged falsehood. 'Or^ fAewl ZcufMw fjiMfa^ taa^ cXo^^c, d' 
AXa^co-Taray So|ay ary^Tai ct< rey ct;^fifOyc0Tar«y fiunf' c< ^ Ka ri; 
OKKof^i Kcu enrc»9i}(» twr^ V kictaBu mTmo'i^ d t^ €k twt M/t«» kou d €k 
TV¥ "krym wvTWft fKayoia-a Sci/Aara tc enwfoana kou ra Ka0' fb€t8f tri Jto- 
Xa0-i€( ofKapeumiT^ mnK€i»reu BvchaufMo-t yfpTipoif Ktu ra^Xat io'm eteuHv 
Te» ItnuKoy veiifray ex nakauet^ vottwra raq cyayctf^. df yap ra etffiOTa 
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The course of our present observations suggests 
a remark, wbich, if it be not caUed fiir by our im- 
mediate subject, may be pardoned as not whoUj 
irrelevant to the cause of revealed truth. The dis- 
tinction of a public and a secret doctrine will be 
found to characterize almost every system of im- 
posture which was ever practised for the delusion 
of mankind. We find it in the priesthood of 
Egypt, the philosophers of Greece, the lawgivers 
and magistrates of Rome*: in almost every hea- 

ADEIPrOMES ^rerAESI AOrOU, EI KA MH ArHTAI AAAOESI. 
Xpfrnm V emayKtumi xm rt/ittfuu {c»bm, ^< fMTcvSMfMMW raar 4«x^> ''^'^ 
fia UAmr, ck ffmuua vKeofta^ wtift ^pi9 MiMt^Mta' rm It luat^tumif, c< 
AyMMP ^mfurfm, wtri tulKdvar' Xoffitmt V c« avm ^ Kompm fMp^tfC* Mmf^tiv. 
Sc Kau |Mrciipiw« cf wnpmf oc^ovo^* ofytuf dc km amfomrtnf, m^tmSmf tc 
Mu o m rwy, c( reuf tw twiZfmt iBcour. De Anima Mundi, in PlatonU 
Opp. ToL X. p. 28. With tegud to Plato, the principle by 
whidi be ww actuated as a teacher of a future Btate is plainly 
dedaied, in tlie foUowing words of Diogenes Laertius^ to have 
been pnuriy political : By 5f ru^ ItmKty^ Km nyy hxtu^wmpf $€w 
Him ^tka^tPm^p, 'OZ ISXTPOTEPAN nPOTPE^AI TA AlKAIA 
nPATTEIN, 'INA MH KAI MITA BANATON AIKA2 'TnOSXOIEN 
01 KAKOTPrOI. 'OBof km itxAuctirt^ cvmk focXif^, to<< cvyypafA," 
HaiTUf tyKorofAiit^ ra^ votavra^ hiifffffttu 'OIIOS AIA TOT AAHAOT 
TPOnOT TOT EUIN TA BIKTA TON OANATON, •OTTOS AHE- 
XONTAI TON AAIKHMATON. Km raura fwy %if murf ta mftvK^rra, 
Diog. Laert. iii. §. 79, 80. We shall take occasion to inquire 
further into the real sentiments of both these philosophers in the 
Suj^jlenoentary Remarks. 

* The genius of Roman l^slation in regard to the national 
rdigion ia well illustrated in the foUowing remarkable narrative of 
TrfjcrantJBs : '' Hanua vanitatum apud Romanos autor et oonsti- 
" tutor SaMous iUe rex fnit^ qui oaaxime animos homioum rudes 
" atque imperitos novis superstitionibas implicaTit : quod ut fa- 
" oeret aliqua cum autoritate, simulavit cum Dea Egeria noctumo^ 

K 
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then country of which the governors were more en- 
lightened than the gbv^med. Thus, philosophy 
employed the doctrine of future rewards and pu- 
nishments as a tool of government and a . curb on 
the passions of the multitude : while, by those who 
most sedulously encouraged that belief, it was in- 
wardly regarded as void of truth, and valuable only 
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se habere congressus. Erat quaedam spelunca peropaca in 
nemore Aricino* unde rtras perenni fonte roanabat; hue remo- 
tis arbitria se inferre consueverat, ut mentiri possitv monitu Dee 
ooi\jugis ea sacra populo se tradere» quae acceptissima Diis 
** essent: videlicet astutiam Minois voluit imitari, qui se in an- 
^' trum Jovis recondebat, et ibi diu moratas^ Icgcs tanquam sibi a 
** Jove traditas aiferebat, ut homines ad parendum non modo tm- 
" perio, sed etiam religione oonstringeret. Nee difficile sane fait 
** persuadere pastoiibus. Itaque pontifices, flamines, salios, au- 
gures creavit, Deos per familias descripsit. Sic novi populi fe- 
roces animos mitigavit, et ad studia pacis a rebus bellicis avoca- 
" vit. Sed cum alios falleret, seipsum tatnen non fefellit. Nam 
** post annos pVuHmos, OomeKo et Bebio Coss. in agro acribee 
'' PetitSf sub Jaaiculo arceduse lapideae sunt reperte a fbaaoribus, 
*' quarum in ahera corpus Nums fuit, in altera septem Latini 
** libri de jure pontificio, item Gneci totidem de disciplina sapien- 
'' tis script!, quibus religiones, non eas modo, qutu ipse insHtuerat, 
** sed omnes praterea dissolvit. • Qua re ad Senatum delatOy decre' 
** tum eit, ui hi libri abolerentur : ita eos Q, PetUius praior urba- 
" nu$ ^ concione populi concrenuwii,** Div. Inst. i. 22. Similar 
to this ia ah equally striking passage in Cicero, de Div. ii.33» He 
is here, though himself an augur, reasoning against the truth of 
divination by augury ; and yet, after declaring the fidsehood of 
its pretensions in the strongest terma, he lays down, m a man- 
ner equally strong, the duty of political imposture in r^rd to 
its observance. The reason assigned is, " retinetur et ad opinio- 
"" nem vulgi, et ad magnas utiUtates.'' On the strength of this 
principle he says, that a Roman commander was justly punished 
with death for the neglect of it. 
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as a part of the necessary machinerj of the state. 
In like tnaiinOTi the nagrthdiQgy of.pagmusm was, em- 
braced widi unhesitatingcreduUty by. the vulgv, and 
enjoyed, by rel»on of its supposed political utility, 
the utmost sanctimi of exterior respect and decent 
ohsenraDce from the enlightened . and great : buf 
the latter, though adorned in many cases with the 
most exalted offices ' of the national religion, con- 
templated its gross > absurdity with secret derision 
and contempt. It is peculiar to • the reli^n of 
the hi^y 'Scriptures, that it has in all ages impressed 
an equal veneration on the learned and the igno- 
rant We have no double doctrine here. The 
Gospel, in the ^fullest extent of its discoveries, is 
preadied to the poor. The great mystery of godti- 
aess which it reveals is impartially communicated. 
It disclaims cunningly devised f^bles^ and de- 
nounces tbe severest punishment on every one that 
maketh a lie^. It has no doctrines but such as 
are worthy of all men to be received : no concealed 
tenets for the few, in contradiction of the prin- 
ciples avowed to the many. Here the statesman 
and the mechanic, the philosopher and the peasant, 
are upon a common fix>ting: by both the way of 
Ufe is embraced with equal faiths humility^ and re- 
verence: both are contented to draw their sup- 
plies of spiritual knowledge and refreshment from 
the same well of salvation.' The religion which 
the BiUe teaches is the only religion which was 
ever sincerely and extensively professed by those 

" 2 iPet. i. 16. « Rev. xxi. 8, 27. 
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who enjoyed the aid of mental improTement to- 
wards the discriminatioa of truth and error. That 
the Gbspel has, indeed, sometimes encountered the 
scorn of infidelity in a cultivated and accomplished 
mind, we do not here deny : nor does the admission 
af the factcaU for any laboured or difficult explana- 
tion, mice the fiEuth which it prescribes is very 
different from the fruit, or the privilege, of . scientific 
and literary eminence. But this we assect: It 
numbers among its adherents multitudes of persons 
distinguished by the largest capacity of geuus. to- 
gether with the greatest inteUeotual strei^tb> And 
enriched, beyond the opportunities which ancient 
philosophy could boast, with the collective wsd«m 
afforded by^maoy succeeding ages of expeinence. (and 
inquiry. Of tiiese it me^ be truly said« that the 
principles of £uth which they professed (bhey h^ve 
conscientiously emtertained : they have earned them 
from the puU^ view of the world into the. demtioA 
of the closed and .have inwardly applied them for 
the direction of U& and the consolation of gijief . 
This is a striding distinction of the faith whidi we 
profisss, and deserves to be noticfod as, at least, a 
characteristic symptom of truth* It partioulariy 
claims the attention <tf those, who comprehend in 
one general diarge of imposture all the rdigions 
prevailing in the world. They will find, that the 
same cannot be alleged in favour of any other rdi- 
gious system. They will find, that they cannot, 
among the pontiffs, the statesmen, and the plnloso- 
phers of paganism, adduce instances, in which the 
religion of the state was professed with the same 
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smcerity^ and with minds as mncSi enlai^ed and en- 
lightened, as it was in the cases of Btatkr and Cud- 
worth ; of Clarendon and Hale ; of Newton, Boyle^ 
and Locke. 

But to return from this^ digression. It is now 
time that we should inquire, in what manner the 
suligect of a future st^te was treated by those 
other philosophical sects which have been hitherto 
unnoticed. 

Of these, the school of Zeno may justly command 
our interest, by reason of tiiat imposing dignity which 
it assumes in some of the most opposite conditions 
of human life: ibr it reckons among its adherents 
both the philosophic courtier and the stem repub- 
lican ; and the lustre of its doctrines was equally 
sustained in the purple of an emperor and the sor- 
did garments of a slave. The philosophy of the 
Stoics was chiefly remarkable for the contradiction 
of natuflre, accompanied by the strongest professions 
of a dose adherence to it : in this characteristic va- 
nity they wffl be found to agree, though the opi- 
nions they held^ and more especidfy those rdating 
to the soul, were remarkably various and contra- 
dictory. In general, they maintained that its sub- 
stance was corporeal *: nevertheless, it ^Kras destined 
to continue aft» death. Such howevei^ was the 
whimsical singularity of their doctrine in regard to 
this survival, that we can only iHudtrate 'it by the 
similitude of a physician, who, after seeing his "pa- 

T Cic. Acad« Qusest. iv. 41. 

< Diog. Laert. vii. §. 156. Ck. Acad. Qiuest. 111. 
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tient pa^t the critical and anxious hour, pronounces 
his case to be' desperate when the malady has 
wholly disiappeared. For though, according to their 
scheme, the soul was to remain after the dissolution 
of the grosser body, stiU, its separate duration was 
to be only limi^d^ : at the conflagration of the world, 
all remaining souls were to be annihilated, and many, 
according to some opinions, were doomed t6 extinc- 
tion at an earlier p^riod^. After this conflagration, 
the frame of nature was to revive; the order of (htngs 
arid the course of events, which had prevailed in the 
former world, were to he exactly renewed r virtue 
and vice were to experience the same fbrtuites, the 
former to be harassed with the same persecutions, 
and the latter to be crowned with the same un- 
merited prosperity*^. Here was a 'ftiture exist- 
ence without a future retribution. Such was the 
Stoical regeneration*': which, according to the prin- 
ciples of that school, was to recur afl;er equal 
periods of time to all eternity. But there was one 
form in which this doctrine was entertained, with- 
out making any provision for the revival of the 
soul : the actors on the new theatre, as wdl as the 
scenes belonging to it, being, on this view, not the 
same with those of the former, but perfectly similar 
to them. Thus, Socrates was again to teach philo- 

* Diog. lioert. vii. §. 156. Cic. Tusc. Disp. i.32. M. Antonui. 
iv.21. 
^Diog. Laert. vii. §. ]57. 

^ Orig. cont. Celfi. iv. 68. Seneca, £p. 36. Chrysippus apud 
Lactantium, Div. Inst. vii. 23. Diog. Laert. in Zenone. 

^ lltpu^uni iraXiyycycd-io. M. Autoninus, zi. 1. 
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so|di7 at Athens, again to be accused by Anytus 
and Melitus, again vexed by a quarrelsome wife: 
but these were not the same Socrates, the same 
Athens, the same accusers, and the same wife, hut 
others exactly resembling them in the most minute 
incidents and qualities^. Future retribution was 
indeed inadmissible on the principles of Stoicism : it 
was contradictory to its other doctrines, and would 
have been an incongruous and unnecessary appen- 
dage to such a system. How could virtue dierish 
the hope of a future reward ? since, even in the pre- 
sent life^ it was all-sufficient in its own resources to 
tbie purposes of happiness^; the hardships it was 
called upon to endure were only imaginary^; and 
nothing was. really an evil but that which induced a 
iB^nral depravation of the soul ^. On the other hand, 
wher^ could the fear of future punishment find 
room to operate ? since vice, even in its present 
state, was declared to carry its own punishment 
along with /it ^; and as to pain and suffering, they 
were evils only in the vulgar and wrong estimation 
of mankind* 

Hie later Academics, as distinguished from the 
earlier followers of Plato, ought not to be passed 
over in this survey, since they did not deny a future 
state. But as they neither affirmed nor denied any 

^ Orig. cont. Cels. iv. 68. 

' Avro^C 4 aptni «po( cw^iffway. Stoic. Paradoza. 
> M. Antonin. ii. 1 1 . 

^ *0 )c x^^P*' /*? *^<' ojAftnWf vtf( aof rm/ro fitw eaSftnfw x^pttwmi' 
ottfv; M. AotODiD. ii. 1 1. 
' M. Antonin. ix. 4. 
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thingy their profeaaed principle embradiig a discus- 
sion of aU questions and a decision of none^ we 
may content ouiselvtes with compendiously stating 
their character as to this and all other points of phi- 
losophical inquiry^ in the words of St. Paul ; /' Ever 
<Meaming,aQd never able to come to the .knowl^^gpe 
^ of the tnith^" The same character will apyply to 
another sect^ whose sceptical principles were car^ 
ried to a still greater extent* 

Our present review might be thoi^ht defective^ 
if it did not embrace a few words of separate regard 
to an individual character^ who is justly esteeiped 
the most conspicuous ornament of ancient, phih>* 
Sophy. The case of Socrates has been aUcjg^ \fy 
Warburton^ as a soUtaiy instance among the^cient 
philos(^hers» in which the belief of future xewai^ds 
and punishments was sinoerely entertaixied ™ : . and 
another learned writer seems to intimate^ that such 
belief may^ in this instance, have been unassociated 
with those wild and mischievous principles, which, 
in the earlier part of this survey, we stated to be 
always implied in the philosophical doctrine respect- 
ing the immorti^ty of the soul*^. The truth or 



^ ** Academitt disciplina, in qua ignoratio et disdtur et do- 
'* cetur.** Lact Biv. Inst. *' Quorum onitio nihil ipsa' judicat, 
" sed habetnr in omnes partes." Cic. Tusc. Quiest. v. 29. et II. 
'' Dicendum est its, nihil ut affirmem, qunram omnia, dubitans 
'* plerumqne, et mihi ipse diffidens." De Div. ii. 3. See also 
Aaid. Qusst i. 12. 

« 2 Tim. ill. 7. 

"* DiT. Leg. ill. (. 3. p. 47. and §. 4. p. 195. 

° Brucker. See the quotation in note \ p. 88. of this work. 
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£d9^ood of these cffrfnioM cannot, h<mever/be^e^ 
dded bf imy a&hissitile evidence whidi sep^tratdy 
add didtiiidly applite to the inditidti&L Of his twx> 
disciples, from whom we derive out knovHedge of 
his diaracter, Xenophon has not been very copious 
or expHch: in detailing his precise sentiments on this 
snbject r and Pfaito has given us so much of his own 
fanaticism in the ibrm of his master's discourses, as 
renders it impossible by such a guide to ascertain 
his reid opinions. If indeed the latter authority 
were admitted; the question must at once be de- 
cided ; and Soctates must be included in the ^ene- 
nd censure of ancient philosophy. ' It may be proper, 
however, to state the reasons which occur in favovr 
of his exemption from it. We are to Observe then, 
that both the substance and the method of his in- 
structions were in general marked by a striking op- 
position to those of preceding teachers^: it may there- 
fore be thought reasonable to suppose, that He did 
not, like Plato, philosophize respecting the soUl on 
the principles of Thales and Pythagoras. The errors 
of Hato, in regard to this subject, were generated by 
his partiality to metaphysical speculations : whereas. 
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Socrates mihi videtur, id quod constat inter omnes, primus 
a reinu occuUis tt ah ipsa natura moolutis, in ^ibu$ mimes ante 
turn phUosophi occupaUfueruntf avocavisse phUosophiamt et ad 
'* yitam coininunem adduxisae : ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omni- 
noque de bonis rebus et malis quaereret : celestia autem vel 
procul esse a nostra cognitione censeret, vel, si maxime cognita 
essent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum.'* Cic. Acad. Qusst. 
i. 4. ^Ji^i V mnw A^imfcM^— — ^Mrra n^y ^wtiapf Btvpteuf fAifiof 
€meu mf^ 4pK, ta ijfiiha ^iXt0-o^iy APHAI. Diog. Laert. in Socr. 
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the reasonihgs and the studies of Socrates were, in 
the latter part of his life at least, purely morale. It 
may therefore be thought, that the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state would be most approved by him in that 
form, which was best adapted to strengthen the 
cause of virtue, the professed aim of his instructions ; 
rather than in that of other philosophers, in whose 
systems its moral efficacy was much weakened. On 
these grounds, it may appear probable, that his views 
of a future life would discover a simple acquiescence 
in the common hopes and feelings of mankind ; ac- 
companied however with that improvement, which 
might be expected to result from a more refined mo- 
rality. Having stated these probabilities on one side 
of the question, we must now add, that any con- 
clusion we might draw from them in support of the 
opinions to which we refer, are plainly contradicted 
by the most decided testimonies of antiquity respect- 
ing the doctrine of the soul, as it was entertained 
by the philosophers in general^. If Socrates did not 

^ See the foregoing note. 

^ The general voice of antiquity dedares, that .all the philoso- 
phers who maintained the immortality, maintained also the pre- 
existence of the soul. Lactantius may supply an example: 
** There was none of the philosophers^'* says he, ** who understood, 
** that the soul both had a beginning of existence, and would not 
'* have an end." " Nemo [philosophonim] vidit, et nasci auimas 
** et non occiderc." Div. Inst. iii. 18^ " They thought the sur- 
** vival impossible, unless the previous existence was granted.'* 
'* Non putaverunt aliter fieri posse, ut supersint animse post cor* 
** pora, nisi videantur fuisse ante corpora.'* I(). Ibid. With re- 
gard to the two other principles which declare the immortality of 
brutes, and the unchangeable number of souls, they are necessarily 
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avowedly concur in these principles, we have the 
fiiDest reason to believe, that he never attempted to 
disprove, nor even disowned them. After the fuOest 
examination, our most probable conclusion will be, 
that his real feelings in regard to this doctrine iare 
comprehended and expressed in his general profes- 
sion of universal ignorance and uncertainty : *' that 
'^ he knew but one thing, which* was, that he knew 
" nothing/' There is a stoiy related df him, which 
favours this conclusion, and indicates that* the scep- 
tical turn of his mind discovered itself on this sub- 
ject as well as on others. Being asked, " What is 
*' the nature of the place appointed for departed 
" souls ?" he is said to have replied, " I have neither 
*' visited it myself, nor met with any of its inha- 
** hitants'.** It is however right, in justice to his 

comprised in the doctrine of the preexistence, and corollaries from 
the rensotting by which the latter h deduoed. Sueh being the 
uniTeraal character of the phSosophicd doctriae of die aoid» it is 
almost impossible, that, if Socrates had formed an exception to 
it, t^iat exception should have passed unnoUced. On the con- 
trary, the great celebrity of his character must have led to the 
mention of so striking a particular in relation both to the per- 
son and the doctrine. So far then as he philosophically main- 
tained the immortality of the soul, he must have held it together 
with all its philosophical encumbrances. But, as we have stated, 
the more probable supposition is, that he did not dogmatize at all 
on the subject, but viewed it under the influence of that sceptical 
suspense of judgment which he uniformly professed : '* quod di- 
'* cebat constanter, et in qua sententia permanebat/' Cic. Acad. 
Quxat i. 4. 

^ Eftmfieti, rata tmv cv *A^, ciirc* Ovrc ryv vcvopcvfAoi, ovrc rw 
€Ktta€ ran ffwrervx'V^a, Stobsi Anthol. Semi, cclxxi. p. 878. Eld. 
Wecheli. How little he was disposed to assert any thing posi- 
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character to observe, that he does not appear to have 
sanctioned the double doctrine : and therefore, what- 
ever countenance he might give to the prospect of a 
future retribution was probably sincere. 

Here we may close the detail of opinions main- 
tained respectively by the ancient schools and teach- 
ers: for though many of them have not yet been 
specified, the remainder may be dismissed with one 
general remark; they both held and taught, that 
death is the total and final annihilation of human 
existence*. There are however some general fea- 
tures of absurdity and impiety connected with the 
philosophicid views of the soul, to omit the mention 

live on the subject, may appear from his conversation with Hip- 
pias the Elean, related by Xenophon. (Mem. iv.) In this dia- 
logue, Socrates asserts an eternal and unwritten law prescribed by 
Divine authority, in contradistinction from the laws of man. Of 
the former lie says, that those who violate its injunctions must in* 
evitably suffer the punishment of their crime : whereas the trans- 
gressors of human laws may possibly escape. One would think, 
that the proof of this proposition could not be made out without 
a future state. Of this however Socrates savs not a word, but 
merely contents himself with a lame argument, to shew that the 
punishment of each transgression of the Divine law was an effect, 
naturally resulting, in the present life, from the act of transgression 
itself; as for example, that ingratitude is punished by the deser- 
tion of friends. A style of reasoning, which not only dispenses 
with the necessity of a future state, but even subverts one of the 
most popular grounds of argument in support of it. 

" The case of Aristotle and his followers is regarded by Cud- 
worth as rather dubious : but the writings of that philosopher 
render it sufficiently evident, that he did not maintain the immor- 
tality of the soul in a state of separate personality. See the Suppl. 
Rem. on page 128, line 12. 
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would be loeonsistent with our present de- 
sign, though it be not necessary to particularize the 
sects in which we discover them. 

A yeiy prevailing view of this doctrine in the 
philosophy of the ancients was that, in which, to 
employ the language of a late eloquent writer, the 
immortality of the soul was admitted, *' only under 
*' the idea of a reunion with the nature of the Deity; 
*' the great eternal ONE, from whom all souls pro- 
** ceed, and into whose all-comprehending essence 
'* they are at death resolved again ; and, like a 
** bubble burst and lost in the parent ocean, are 
^ swallowed up in the immensity of God ; and thus 
all personal identity and separate consciousness 
are for ever extinguished^" Here the doctrine of 
a future state,, as to all the purposes of hope and 
fear, of consolation and virtue, is plainly extinct. 
This, surely, is bad enough : but yet the fuM magni- 
tude of the impiety and folly involved in this opinion 
win not be disclosed, till we understand that parti- 
cular notion of the Divine nature which frequently 
formed a part of it ; for it supposes the soul, as to 
both its origin and future destiny, to maintain an 
intimate relation with God. This notion was as 
follows. The Deity was regarded as nothing else 
than that principle of vitality and motion which 
pervades the universe ; in which the movement of 
the spheres, the powers and functions of animate 
and inanimate creatures, are supposed to originate ; 
and which, according to this system, is itself devoid 

^ White's Hampton Lectures, Serm. iii. 
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of all the attributes of personality. From the 
vine essence, thus contemplated, the soul was sup- 
posed to emanate at the commencement of the ani- 
mal life, and to be again absorbed into it at death. 
This doctrine is commonly illustrated by comparing 
the soul to a bottle, filled with sea^water and placed 
in the sea : of which the contents, immediately on 
the fracture ^ of the vessel, mingle in the indiscri- 
minate mass of the surrounding element ". 

As some of the philosophers erred in denying the 
personality of God, the whole of them discovered, a 
similar obliquity of judgment in the contemplation 
of his attributes. On this subject, there was a re- 
markable opinion sanctioned by the unanimous voice 

^ With negard to the notions of both the Dejty and the human 
soul which are here described, the reader is referred for further 
authorities and illustration to Cudworth*s Intellectual System, o. 
3. ; Warburton*s Div. Leg. iii. §. 4. ; the observations of Brucker 
respecting the atheism of the Stoics, Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 936. ; 
and Bayle*s Dictionary, Art. Spinoza, Rem. A. The two notions 
appear to be combined together in the following passage : 

** Quidquid est hoc, omnia animat, format, alit, auget, creat, 
" Sepelit, recipitque in sese omnia : omntumque idem est pa- 

•• ter : 
** Indidemque eadem, quss oriuntur de integro, atque eodem 

•* occidunt.** 

Pacuvius apud Cic. de Div. i. 57. 

The following is of the same class, but not quite so bad; since xhe 
personality of the Deity seems to be acknowledged, and the vital 
principle pf nature ((rr€pfjMrtKOi Xoyo<) to be distinguished from the 
Divine essence : Eyvrro^; »« l^p^i' fvoul>ain<rBii<nf t^ yewii^arrr fnaX- 
Xuf Zt a»dhf<p$i^ €<( Toi' Xoyoy avrov roy cwtpfAarucw Kara yLtraPckifp. 

M. Antoninus, iv. 14. 
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of pagan philosophy ; which it is incumbent on us to 
notice^ by reason of the colouring that, it must and 
did impart to those views of a future state which 
were entertained in conjunction with it. They rea- 
soned thus : The Deity is void of anger and hatred : 
as such, he cannot be disposed to inflict pain or 
suffering on any who are subject to his power : if, 
therefore, the soul survive the body, it cannot be the 
subject of punishments Such was philosophy. It 
abounded in vain distinctions and subtle refinements: 
but it could not discriminate between the vindictive 
passions of man and the righteous judgment of God, 
nor entertain the possibility of punishment without 
malevolence and cruelty in the punisher. This, if 
we r^ard its intellectual value, can be considered 
little better than the weakest dotage of the mind. 
If we calculate its moral influence, it is plain that 
it must have operated, like those indulgences which 
conveyed the absolution of future as well as past 
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Aiunt quidam, nee gratificari Deum cuiquatn, nee irusci ; 
** sed securuni et quietum immortalitatis suae bonis perfrui. Alii 
" vero irain tollunt, gradam relinqutint Deo ; naturam enim sum- 
'* ma virlute pnestantem* ut non maleficam, sic beneficam esse 
" debere. lu omne$ philoiopH de ira consentiunt^ de gratia dis- 
** ciepant.'* Lact. de Ira Dei, c. li. '* Hoc quidem commune est om- 
** mum philoiopkorumt non eorum niodo» qui Deum nihil habere 
ipmim riegotii dicunt« et nihil exhibere alteri : sed eorum etiam» 
qui Deum semper agere aliquid et moliri volunt, nunquam nee 
« irasci Deum, nee nocere." Cic. de Off. iii. 28. The general 
principle thus laid down is applied to the subject of a future state 
by Mncus Antoninus, in the following words : To cf a>^/w»«y «»cX- 
«iiy, €i f*f> flw* wjy, wJfF aeim- KAKOi TAP 2E OTK AN HEPIBA- 
AOIEK. ii. 11. 
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sins, as a diarter of impunity to all the evil actions 
and inclinations of men 7. 

Before we quit our present subject, we should 
not omit to remark among the striking features in 
the ancient doctrine of the soul, that hesitation and 
scepticism by which it is generally characterized. 
The nature and the justice of this charge will be ex- 
emplified by a passage from Seneca, who thus en- 
deavours to magniiy the honours of phQosophy by 
the employment of a topic, which, justly considered, 
prodaims only its disgrace. ** Respecting the soul,*^ 
he observes, ^ there are questions without number 
'< to be discussed. What is its origin?' What is 
its quality ? When did it begin to exist ? How 
long will it endure? Does it migrate from one 
plaice to another, and change its abode by succes- 
** site admissions into the forms of various animals ? 
** Or, does it undergo the corporeal servitude only 
** once, and wander at large in the universe as soon 
'* as it is released ? Is it corporeal, or not ? What 
'* win be its employments when it shall cease to act 
'^ through the instrumentality of our bodies? How wfll 
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y '* Sapientis eaini est male&oera^ si et utile ek, et 
quoniam si qub in oodo Heiis eel, oon imcitar eiiiqu«Bi." 
liact. Div. Ingt. iii. 17. The passage quoted irom Cioero wlbe 
last note was designed to shew, that pequry might be eenaiilted, 
so far as the Deity is oonoenied, with perfect impunity. Oieero, 
after admitttng this doctrine, states the obligation of an oA Do 
consist, not in the prospect of Divine retribution^ but iii ihe 
principle of good frith and probi^ ** Quod afliiMiaiii> quasi 
" Deo teste, prcHoiseris, id tenendum est. Jam mum man md 
'* tram deonmh q^iw nulla es^ sed ad jualkiam et ad fidem peiti- 
'•net.*' De Off, iii. 29. 
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** it employ ltd freedom when released from the pre- 
** sent captivity ? Will it forget its former know- 
** ledge, and begin for the first time to know itself, 
'* when it is abstracted firom the body, and with- 
<< drawn to the etfacrial mansions ' ?** Thus did the 
collected trsasures of philosophy, after many ages of 
diligent research, oonidst only in a rich accumula^ 
tion of doubts. Her talent was displayed in prcftosing 
questions which she could not decide, and in start- 
ing difficulties which she could not obviate. While 
her f<dk>wers are amused with fvomises of aarisCance 
in flie pursuit of truth, they are conducted into laby- 
riirths of intricacy and danger, and left in a state of 
pauifol uncertainty, which had seldom been expe- 
ncneed by any but tiiose who had submitted to her 
direction. For^ with regard to those who labooed 
moat to establiali afoture state by rational proo^t may 
ha tnriy said, that neither in themselves nor otiiers 
were their efforts productive of any satisiiictoiy con- 

* ** Innumerabileft qiiesiitioDes sunt de aoiino untiun : uade sit, 
" i^aalia fit, quando esse iticipiat, quamdiu sit : an aliunde alio 
" tranaeat, et domiciiium niutet, ad alias aninialium forroas^ alias- 
** qne'oonjectas : an non amplius quam seinel senriat, et emissus 
** fsaetsr in tslo : utrum qorptit sit* an non sit : quid sit factu- 
" ma, eoai psr not sliqsid fiicsve desierit : quoaKido libertite sua 
iiMinis» cum ex bac efiugerit cavea : an obliviaoatur prionim, et 
iUic oosie ae ineipiat, poatquam de ooipore abdoctua in sublime 
reossait** Ep. 88. To the same e^ct Cicero : *' Tenemusne 
**qaid sntmiM sit> oW sit? deniqne, sitne, aut tit Dictearcho 
** mum eal, ne tit qnidem ullus } si est : tresne partes habeat, ut 
'* Platoiii pbesit, rationis« ir% eqpiditatia ; an aimplsx, nnnsque 
** sit ? 81 OBiis St simplex, utrum ait ignia» an anima, an asoguis > 
" an, at Xenocralsa. mens nullo corpore ? quod intelligi, quale 
*' sit, ?ix potest. Et, quioquid est, mortals sit an Btemum > 
** nam utraroqiie in partem multadicuntur.** Acad. Quasst. iv. 39. 

Is 
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victioQ^ fttid scarcely of any practical effect in the 
r^(idatioti* of 4ffe^ If jtou ' Woukl, any ^wliew unong 
mankind^ iliaoov«r the endtened of thifr €onviotk>n 
aad of this hifliience> you wffi fhid it chiefly atAong 
those uncultivated savages by whmn the traifili^nal 
doetrioe was imtdicitly embraced without inquiry ; 
but you will search for it in vain among the great 
masters of reason and learning. As an teample of 
thiS) we may refer to the conetudbig worcb in' Plato's 
^ftttce of Socrates before his judges : ^ We now 
^^ defMurt each to his respectlte destination, y*M to 
^ lire^ and I to die : but which oi these is the bet* 
*^ tsfr, ' no mortal cam dedane^.*" Aootiier philoGO* 
phical inqinrer is presented to us by Cicero, as ^em* 
pressing hims^ thus with regard to the edetamted 
diakgte of Pl8to> of which we have given an ub- 
^ stract : I know not bow it happens : but whBe I 
** am reading, I acquiesce; when I lay aride* the 
^ hoek and reflect on the subject within m^adlf, my 
•* ccmvictibn wholly expires*^." 

• We hare thus traced those great outlines, which 
toay serve to represent the form and character of 
the prospects, which Gentile wisdom taught man- 
kind to entertain in relation to a future Hfev It 
wiU not be diflicuit to settle the just amount of pmise 
which is due to such instructions. Philosophy was 
extolled by Plato as the noblest gift that Heaven had 
conferred, or could confer, upon men ^: but the re- 

■ 8ee the Sapplementaiy Retnarks. 
^ Platonis Apol. Socr. ad fin. 
^ Tusc. Quaest. i. i 1 . 

^ Ov iMXflf oyaBwf otrr* ojXtfcy ov^ ^(ei totc t^ Br/jft^ ytm htfvfifv tK 
$€tfp. In TimsBO, Opp. vol. hr. p. 338. 
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Tiew wfaidi we hfum now taken wSL auraly give ucr 
reason to prtfiif! a ^tvy diflGBBeat e9tUnate of its ^alue 
hj a. ChrisdaD writer^ wke» after mm examination si-« 
mflar to oiar:owii» ebqveotlj deplores tike degradation 
of the human liind in the production of such fiv 
vdbiia coBseeils, and oommiscrates the weakness of 
thoae w4io> could perpetuate hj hterary^ records the 
wemmcf Mjt their foUy • " O ingenia hominibua indig* 
** na^ quae has in^pAiaB i»iotufenint ! miseros atque 
^ miaerabilest qui stultitiam suam UteriameinorisH|iie 



** mandaveront^!" Surely, the mariu of a distem- 
p^ed and rqpDohate mind are more visible in Ihese 
speculations* than any indications which tend to ^xalt 
the dignity of reaaon and. of nature: and the .cha- 
racter of those pagan teachers by whom audi qie- 
«iilalions were entertained may be cormctly gnUiesred 
fmn the words of sacred truth ; ** Professiog them* 
^* sdaes to he wise, they became fods."' 

^ It ia impassiUe,'' says Cioero, ** to exprsss miy 
** abwnrdity however great» which has not been main- 
<< tained by some philosopher ^Z' Our fosegoing 
obBOrvations will furnish illustration of this remark. 
^A stronger proof/' tmyt Warburtoni^, '^ of the ne^ 
'< oessity of the Gospel of Jesus Christ cannot, I 
*^ think, be given than this, that the sagas of 
^/Greeee, with whom all the wisdom^of the world 
^ waa M|}posed to be dqiosited, had philosophized 
^ themselves out of the most evident and usefol 
*^ truth with wUcfa mankind hath any concern/' 

The result of this inquiry may well serve to re- 

' Lact. Div. Inst. vi. 10. 
/ DeDiv. ii.58. 
K Div. Leg.iii. §.4. p. 201. 
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press the arrogance of philosophy, to moderate the 
undue praises, and to discover the real impotence, 
of that faculty, which is so frequently extolled, as 
a competent guide in pursuing the paths of truth, 
of duty, and of happiness. Whether the unassisted 
reason of man be adequate to these necessary pur- 
poses, may best be determined by a reference to 
those great lights of pagan antiquity, whose splen- 
dor has for so many ages dazzled the admiration of 
mankind : and the sum of their performances and 
pretensions may, without the least injustice to them, 
be stated as follows : ^ Whatever religious truths 
** they possessed, these they obtained, not from ra- 
^^ tional inquiry, but from instruction. But as to 
the depravation of these truths (a character plainly 
discoverable throughout the whole tenor of their 
philosophy and theology) here they are justly 
chargeable. Whenever they attempted to demon- 
^ strate or explain their opinions, they perverted 
'* and corrupted them, and the more they commented 
•* upon truth, th^ more did they deprave it*"." 

From the failure of the effort, we are surely war- 
ranted in deducing the inadequacy of the power. 
For, according to the just observation of Dr. Ellis, 
that reason should perform that, which in its ut- 
most perfection and its most vigorous exercise 
it never did perform, is scarcely to be distinguished 
from an impossibility. Nature is r^ular in her 
actings, and suffers not her powers to lie useless : 
never to do a thing, and not to have power to do 
'* it, are with her equivalent terms *." 

^ Ellis's Knowledge of Divine Things. 
> Ibid. 
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We are indeed in the habit of viewing the ra- 
tional faculty by a deceitful light. Pagan philo- 
sophy has long enjoyed the veneration of mankind 
by a prescriptive, not a just, title. Under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, we are apt to judge both of 
its own performances and of the capacities of our 
nature. But if we will acquaint ourselves with the 
truth, and frame our judgment agreeably to it, the 
result will teach us, not the inherent dignity, but 
the real blindness and corruption of the human 
soul. Such is our universal malady: which, like 
other diseases, is most fatal when it is least alarm- 
ing, because the patient is then beguiled from the 
application of his proper remedy by a false confi- 
dence of health and vigour. We will therefore con- 
clude our present inquiry with those remarkable 
words of our Redeemer, which both declare the na- 
ture of our present condition, and prescribe the only 
meaiis of our recovery : ** Because thou sayest, I anpi 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing ; and knowest not that thou art wretched, 
'* and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked : I 
•* counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, 
'^ that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that 
** thou mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
** nakedness do not appear ; and anoint thine eyes 
** with eyesalve, that thou mayest see'^.'* 

>» Rev.iii. 17, 18. 
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SECTION II. 

The silence of the Mosaic law would have no tendency to 
eradicate Jrom the mind of the IsraeUie thai belief in 
ajidure state^ which^ independenUy of that law^ he would 
have entertained in common with "tiie rest of the world, 

THE universal and constant prevalence among 
mankind of the belief in a future state, with the 
single exception of one people, has been not onty 
acknowledged, but satisfactorily proved, hj the 
learned Warburton. To the propriety of that ex- 
ception we have already objected on a strong, though 
very general, ground of argument. We now pro- 
pose to bestow on it a more detailed examination. 

It has been the purpose of our own remarks in 
the foregoing section to shew, that this universality 
must have originated in the special will and ap- 
pointment of God, and that it can have been ^- 
marily derived from no other source than IlHvfaie re- 
velation. We are now to examine the vafi<fity of 
those principles, by which, as to the point at issue, 
this nation is distinguished from all others. For 
unless those principles can be maintained, the case 
of the Israelites will obviously fell within the opera- 
tion of the general cause to which we have attri- 
buted the introduction and diffusive prevalence of 
this belief : and it will be also comprehended under 
the general design of Providence in propagating 
such belief among men. 

It is contended, then, that the Israelites could 
have no knowledge of a future state, because Moses 
omitted to teach that doctrinel We maintain, on 

> See the note, page 23 of this work. 
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the other hand, the true rtate of the case to be this: 
Tiiej would both have and cherish a belief of that 
doctrine, because Moses omitted ib contradict it. 

It forms a necessary part of the theory against 
wliich we contend, that this nation should be re- 
garded as participating, till the time of Moses, in 
the common sentiments of mankind on this subject"' : 
fbr it is plain that their alleged ignorance, which is 
supposed to have been the peculiar consequence of 
their law, could not have existed before that law was 
given* 

Now let it be observed, that this law required of 
the Israelites, in general, an abandonment of every 
principle and practice of false religion : and, in par- 
ticular, every such principle and practice to which 
that people lay more particularly exposed, is therein 
distinctly specified and condemned. Consider, then, 
the situation of the Israelite when first he' became 
the 8ul:9ect of a peculiar covenant. We grant, that 
he would find in that covenant no explicit assurance 
of future rewards and punishments : but it is, at 
least, equally certain, that he would find in it no 
contradiction of that doctrine. Where then would 
be his inducement to discard his former sentiments 
and hopes ? He would view the code of his nation 
as a sjBtem of declared and irreconcileable hostility 
to every species of religious errcnr : he would find the 
various false tenets and superstitious observances of 
his idolatrous neighbours enumerated and condemned 
in it : all and each of these he would find himself 

■" It b admitted by Warburton, that till this time, they " must 
*' needs be much prejudiced in fiivour of so reasonable and flat- 
" tering a doctrine.*' Div. Leg. vi. §« 6. vol. vi. p. 125. 

L 4 
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distinctly enjoined to renounce : b)it he would not 
find the doctrine of future rewards and punishments 
in the number of them. Under such circumstances, 
silence must have been a confirmation, rather than a 
discouragement, of his belief. He would naturally 
infer the doctrine to be true, because Mose$ had not 
declared it to be false : for he could never in^agine 
that his lawgiver would have passed over, as be- 
neath his notice, that which is confessedly the most 
important and the most operative of all religious 
principles whatever. 

We might naturally expect," says Mr. Gibbon, 

that a principle so essential to religion would have 
** been revealed in the clearest terms to the chosen 

people of Palestine'^.'' We grant that such expec- 
tation is natural : because among other instances of 
that moral and intellectual corruption which belong 
to the fallen nature of man, we often find, that a bold 
presumption in judging of matters which we do not 
understand is more congenial to our pride, than a 
humble confession of ignorance and a. patient in- 
quiry after truth. But if by ^^ the clearest terms'" 
we are to understand any degree of clearness be- 
yond that which has actually been afforded, as the 
purpose of this writer implies ; then we must stre- 
nuously contend^ that such expectation, however 
natural, is by no means reasonable. 
. For those explicit tennsj of which the . insertion 
would, in the opinion of this writer, jbavci.been so ad- 
vantageous in the structure of the. Mosaic law, could 
not have been employed consistently with the proper 

" Decline and Fall of the Roraan Empire, c. 15. 
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design of ttiot \mr. 'lliejr would- ahK) bi(v6 contra- 
vened the estimtkte of that design which ibe Israelites 
were latetttdedtofrbme, and which they naturally 
wcndd frflUne on a view of its present provisions. " 

Tlie primary object of the Mosaic economy was, 
as Warburton jostly expresses it, " to preserve the 
'' memory of the one true God in an idolatrous world 
^ till the coming of Christ." Such is the notion 
which we, aided by evangelical light and subsequent 
discovery, justly entertain of the purpose contem* 
plated in a preparatory dispensation. With regard 
to the immediate subjects of that economy, though 
they could not so well estimate its relative design, 
they would at' lenst understand, what they were 
taught by many unequivocal declarations of the Pen- 
tateuch, that its leading object was, to maintain the 
honour and worship of the only true Ood to the ex- 
ehtsioD' of every false and pretended object of adora^- 
lion. How was this end to be accomplished ? Could 
the honour of the time God have been maintained 
by promulgating the sanction of a future and in- 
visible retribution? The nature of the case demanded 
the employment of very different means : it Called 
for a present and sensible evidence. 

" The superiority of the true God,*' says Dr. 
Graves, ^* could never be established by a campa^ 
'' rison of his power in the distribution of future 
^* and invisible rewards and punishments ; it was 
** only 'by proving decisively, that he,' and he alone, 
was the dispenser of every blessing and every cala- 
mity in the present life, and that he distributed 
" them with the most consummate justice, yet tem- 
pered with mercy, that he could completely ex- 
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^< pose, and fen* ever discfedit the pretensions of 
« idolatry V 

Under the ^parently promiscuous allotments of 
Providence, and under that deficiency of reli^ous 
fight which was inseparable from the eariier progress 
of revelation, there had grown up, at the time of the 
delivery of the law, an almost universal ignoraiice 
and infidelity in regard to the proper object of re- 
ligious worship. These the Divine wisdom (among 
other preparatory measures adopted In subserviency 
to the final purpose of man's redemption) judged it 
right to dissipate, in the case di a peculiar, nation, 
by sensible interpositions and manifestations of the 
Divine ]K>wer and attributes. To this end Moses, 
for the evidence of his authority, appeals to the 
Blighty hand and the stretched out arm: he pro- 
vides the requisite sanction of his laws, by declaring 
the continual interposition of the Deity in the go* 
vemment of the cmnmon wealth of Israel; by pro- 
mising a present reward for obedience ; and by de- 
nouncing a present punishment on transgresfidcm. 

On this peculiar basis the. authority of the law 
was professedly established: and it is plain, that 
the sanction of a fiiture state could never have been 

m 

substituted in its place. For, how could a distinc- 
tion have been provided between true and false rei- 
ligion by the employment of a doctrine which was 
common to all the religions of the worid? How 
could a sensible evidence have been provided by an 
appeal to that which was distant and invisible? 
The principles for which we contend being Well 

* Lectures on the Foitr last Books of tlie Pentiiteiich, P.iii. 
Lect. iii. p. 1 62. 
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understood by the people of Israel, the present 
structure of their law in regard to a future state 
could hare generated no surjunse ; much less could 
it hare induced a disbelief of that doctrine. 

But might not the doctrine of a future state have 
been superadded, as an auxiliary to the sanction of a 
present retribution ? We answer, that this doctrine 
would always subsist in union with it. Our reasons 
for maintaining timt it would, will be stated in the 
foUowing section. But we contend, that it could 
not haF0 been employed as an auxiliary sanction to 
the Mosaical law, without weakening the force of 
that sanction which was actually employed, and 
which the nature of the case demanded. For, might 
not the lawgivar o( Israel have appeared, in this 
case, as if he were distrustful of the ftiture course of 
events, lest it might not verify hi^ predictions of 
temporal reward and punishment? Might it not 
have been s»d, tliat he had employed a iiitnre state 
for the purpose of obviating the detection of a con- 
scious ihiud ? 8uch was the insinuation of an athe* 
istical writer ^ with regard to the doctrine of a future 
state, as it forms a part of the general system of re- 
vealed jdigion : but such a suspicion could never, in 
the mind of an Israelite, be connected with the ex- 
isting structure and provisions of the Law. 

We have seen, that the belief of a future state was 
eatertained by the chosen pee^ in common with 
» ' > » 

p VmdfAi quoted iQr.Wvburtop, Dir. Lc^g. v. Qo|e [Y]. He 
aap^tl^it th^ premises and threats of religion are made to ^ply 
to a future life, lest the imposture should be detected : " Bona- 
" rum et malanim actionuni reproiuisstones poUicetur, in futura 
•• tamen vUa^ nefraus detegi possii,** 
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other nations, till the time when thej were sepa- 
rated from the bulk of mankind into a distinct po- 
lity under the government of a peculiar law. The 
question is : How could such belief vanish from their 
minds? Why should they now surrender those 
pleasing hopes and fond desires, to which human na. 
ture is found, in general, so tenaciously to adhere ? 
We are answered: They would no longer believe 
that doctrine, because Mose^ omitted to teach it. 
This i» the first teason : and this we have how con* 
sidered. A second may be stated as follows, 'liie 
general expectation of a future state is Afitihed on 
the ground of those considerations which are sug- 
gested^ by the present inequalities of Providence : 
but the chosen seed were under an extraordinary 
providence, and therefore the grounds of such be- 
lief could not occur to them : they would thi^refbre 
discard the sentiment,' and more especially wlien 
they found that their law had made tio express ^s- 
coveries respecting it. ^^ 

We grant then, that the ordinary providence' of 
the worid is characterized by great inequalit]^ : we 
admit, that this inequality, if rightly viewed, fur- 
nishes strong confirmation to the belief of future re- 
wards and punishments: we also admit, that the 
providence which governed the temporal affiuj^.of 
the chosen seed was an extraordinary providence. 
But thi^, we contend, would in no d^ree nuUify ttie 
general grounds for the belief of a future state. For 
in ordfer to prove that it would, it is necessary to 
shew, that this peculiar systen> pf .pjivin/e gpy^m- 
ment was not only an extrnqrdinary^ but an equal, 
providence. Thus indeed the matter is represented 
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hj Warburton, by whom the words extraordinary 
providence and equal providence are constantly em- 
ployed as equivalent terms 4. I cannot hesitate to 
say, that the ailment thus employed carries in 
it an ^regions fallacy ; and the fallacy consists in 
confounding the ideas of difference and contrariety. 
If the extraordinary providence of the Israelites 
differed from the ordinary providence of the world 
in general, it does not follow that the former must 
be equal because the latter is unequal. The sub- 
stance of the reasoning framed upon this assumption 
I have given above : but it may be more satisfac- 
tory to present it in the words of that distinguished 
writer^ from whom on this point I am compelled to 
differ. 

<* While God exactly distributed his rewards and 
** punidiments here, the light of reason directed men 
^ to look no further for the sanctions of his laws. 
^ But when it came to be seen that he was not al- 
^ ways a rewarder and a punisher here, men neces- 
<< sarily concluded, from his moral attributes, that he 
'^ would be so hereafter: and consequently, that this 
^ life was but a small portion of the human dura- 
'* tion. In this manner was a future state 



4 " I used, throughout my whole discourae of the Jewish 

economy, the words extraordinary providence and equal provi- 
dence as equivalent terms." Note [A A.] to book v. of the Dir. 

Leg. As an example, we may take the following : ^ We have 
shewn at large, in the first three books, that under a common or 
unequal providence, oivil government could not be supported 
without a religion teaching a future state of reward and punish- 
m'&t And it is the great purpose of this work to prove, that 
the Mosaic Migion wandng that doctrine, the Jews must reallff 

** have enjoyed that equal providence, under which holy Scripture 
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<« brought, hj natural li^W inta reBgimi : and fitml 
<' thenceforth became a necessaiy part of it. But 
<< under the Jewish theocracy, God ww m • exact 
(< rewarder and punisher here. . Natural Hght thene- 
** fore evinced, that umter sudi an administration, 
** the sut^ects of it did pot become liaUe to JiUmre 
f^ punishments till this sanction was known amongst 
"them'.** 

The equal providence of the Jews ha39. indeed, 
become a familiar term of theolqgjr : but if I mistajce 
not, the notion convejred bjaucfa' language :wji(l be 
if^md upon examination to have no exid;ence in 
reality, nor any countenance from scripture. , /9]he 
.sequel will illustrate the danger which* arises irum 
first calling a thing by a wrong name, w4 1)|^ 
reasoning ^i)out it 

It wa% as we have ah^ady stated, the greatf^pb- 
ject of the Israditiah. economy to mainUvpi.the. ho- 
nour of the one true God, and to silence ijtie pre- 
tensions of polythdsoi and idolatry. Th^ ^cpns 
employed for the attainment of tlua and qonaittad in 
isntinued interpositions of Divine. pow?r^,fqr.,the 
piirpose of evincing and attesting) in the foifitde^ re- 
tribution , of both obedience and transgressioo?^ ,tbe 
real existence, the unity, and attributes of . Gpd. 
These interpositions were carried into effect^. an 
such a manner as fully to answer the purpose , we 
have now descrit^ed* But that they dispby^jian 



'* representa them to b«?e lived : ami then, i» ^nmUgreuor 
eioapmg punuhment, nor any obierveriff the Um ^mkamfhrn re» 
ward^ human affidfe might be t^ept ih good or/ler wiUibiK tlie 

" doctrine of a future state." Book v. §. 5. p. 164. 
^ Div. Leg. Appendix to B. v. p. 227, 229. 
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aUotment of temporal good and evil, so eqoid and . 
exact that nothing was left to be rectified in a fii* 
ture state ; this neither was, nor could he, the ikct. 
It is historicaSj false, and it inrohres contradiction 
and impossibilitj in itself. 

It belongs essentially to the notion of a provi- 
dence administered on such principles, that it should 
frequentfy inflict a sudden and premature destruction 
on the wicked. Now it cannot be (fisputed that this 
worid in many instances be attended with aggravated 
ha^dshiix and suffering to the virtuous and obedient : 
and ^if so, it would chai^, and perhaps eiven mnl-. 
tlpfy, btit certainly not obviate, the present ap- 
pearances of inequalifty. llie interests of good and 
baS men are, in the present state of things, ne- 
cessarily interwoven together, Uke 'the roots of wheat 
^nd df iare^ in a field. In the poraUe wbich our 
Ldrd dfeKv e tied on this mbject\ we find thM the 
sa a vaWbi of the householder proposed to gather up 
tite' tares : but 'the householder repfi^s, ** Nay;- lest 
'* WWe ye gather up the tares, ye root up «bo the 
^'whdat with them.'* We may from hence learn 
dtae t^eaMn why Divine justice does not always im- 
tttedftrtely execute sentence on an evil work : it is, 
becaise such a proceeding would tend to aggravate 
the distresses of those, whom the mercy of €rod ia 
](Aeasea to regard as objects of fifvour rather than of 
^uMshment^ Yet we are to obserf^, that such 

• M4tt. xiip. ^ 

c^ See ft dia^CHiKia on ihU Mibject in *' Sermons by Charles 
*^ WWtly^ Author of Ihe Ukistration of the Book of Common 
"Phiyer." 
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aggravated distress would often be the necessary 
effect of that peculiar government which the Deity- 
exercised over the people of Israel : for there, the 
sudden punishment of the wicked was frequently in- 
flicted in a remarkable manner, so as to involve in 
it the suffering of those, who, in regard to that par- 
ticular crime which provoked ,the Divine vengeance, 
were wholly unoffending. How then could it be 
said, that the present inequalities of providence were 
in this case taken out of sight ? or that the hopes 
which we are apt to connect with the observation of 
them would in this case be annulled ? 

If we would inquire into the matter historically, 
we shall find the same truth established on the most 
decided evidence. So far was the condition of the 
Israelites from exhibiting an equal distribution of 
temporal good and evil, that it was on the contrary 
characterized by circumstances of peculiar inequality, 
which are not to be met with in the case of any 
other people. There, is no other nation as to wiiom 
we find that it was a declared principle of the Divine 
government, to include the suffering of the innocoit 
in the punishment of the guilty : yet this was a de- 
dared principle of that peculiar government, which 
Ghid himself administered as the political chief and 
ruler of Israel. To the subjects of that common- 
wealth, in distinction from all the other families of 
the earth, he was made known as a God ^* who visits 
^' the sins of the fathers on the children." As a ge- 
neral rule of the Divine government, this mode of 
punishing transgression was confined to this single 
nation, and among them limited to the very time in 
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WarburtoD supposes tiiem to have be^i witii* 
out the doctrine of Aiture rewards and piiiiish<* 
ments^. 

To siich a system inequalities would neoessarily 
bdimg. Nor can it be thought, that they would be 
of such rare occurrence, as nefver to strike the atteof 
tion or engage the thoughts of men. For the prin^ 
Gijde on which they were founded was not only aCt 
knowledged, but complained of. That *' the way of 
** the Lord is Bot equal,** was a generally ji^evaOing 
murmur against the Divine dispensertiohs : and the 
instance of inequality alleged is thus expressed; 

The &thers have eaten sour grapes, and the chil<» 

dren's teeth are set on edge^.*" Surely this waa 
the language of a people peculiarly struck with those 
appeanunces, which affibid, in common estimation, so 
con€iusive a topic for the proof of a future state. 

It is to be observed, that this complaint does not 
occur till a late period in the history of the Is*** 
radfites. How is this to be explained ? for the stete 
df things to which it refers had all along prevailed 
from the very foundation of their* commonwealth, 
and was, indeed, the necessary effect of a declared 
principle in the Divine administration of it. The 
foUowing appears to be the most reasonaUe account 
of the matter. The period to which we refer was 
distinguished by an extreme and widely prevailing 
corruption of that people : for both the national ini- 

"" That is, from the giving of the Law to the captivity of Judah. 
In the Law itself the rule is first declared, Exod.xx. 5.: about 
the time of the captivity the abrogation of it is foretold by Jere- 
miah and announced by Ezekiel. Jer. xxxi. 29. Ezek. xviii. 3. 

^ Ezek. xnii. 
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qnity and the IMvine fiwbeanmce had: Bearly reached 
their utmost point, and the storm of vengeance, which 
had long been gathering with the increase of their pro- 
vocations, was ready to burst on tiieir heads. In such 
a condition of society, the disbelirf of a future state, 
having a natural tendency to harmonize vidth the 
prevailing manners, might probaUy be £or the first 
time embraced as a popular sentiment 7: for it is a 
sentiment which finds a congenial soil chiefly in the 
heart which hates to be reformed, and which would 
gladly dismiss the terrors of a prospect of which it 
has forfeited the consolation. Thus, by the prevail- 
ing impiety of the time and people, and t>y the infi- 
delity which it would generate, was probably occa- 
sioned the first introduction of this complaint against 
the equity of the Divine proceedings : since it is 
plain, that the doctrine of a future state at once ob- 
viates every harsh appearance, and every ground of 
discontent, in the system of punishing the parent in 
the sufierings of his issue. Yet it is about this very 
time that Warburton supposes the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state to have first emerged into general preva- 
lence among this people : a time which might with 
greater justice be regarded as the era, which gave 
birth to those monstrous principles of infidelity, 
which, in a subsequent age, became the avowed 
tenets belonging to the heresy of the Sadducees. 
With regard to the allotments of temporal good 

-^ ^ Cnssain ittam de anitne morUlitate haeresin, 4n populiuii 
** Israeliticuro turn demuni introductaro probabiie est»cum et pie- 
** tag et notitta Dei apud ipsos imminui coepta, ac rerum ooeiea- 
'* tium cura terrestrium posthabita.'* Pococke. Note Misc. in 
rortam Mosis^ p. 161. vol. i. of his works, ed. 1740. 
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and evil under the extraordinaiy proYtdence, We 
may admit, that they were diqiensed on a system 6f 
regularity, and that they were exempted from those 
appeanmces of a promisoaous dispensation whidi 
characterize tiie general face of human aflfairs: but 
they were by no means exempted from those in- 
equalities on which we are accustomed to ground 
the expectation ai a future life. This will be eri* 
dent, from exannning more attentively the essrataal 
principle, by which this peculiar form of the Divine 
government was distinguished from the more pre* 
vailing mode of its exercise. 

In observing the general administration of jnto- 
videnoe, we are not warranted in regarding cala- 
mities in the %ht of puniriiments specially inflicted 
on those whom they beMI, nor in construii^ them 
as an eridence or a penal consequence of individual 
guilt: because we know that the moral adminis- 
tration of the Deity is not conducted on such a 
principle. ^ Suppose ye," says our Lord, ** that 
** these Galileans were sinners above all the Oali- 
*^ leans, because they sufiered such things ? I tell 

^ jaa^ Nay. Or those eighteen, upon whom the 

** tower in Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that 
** they were sinners above all men that dwelt in Je- 
<( rusalem ? I tell you. Nay'." But whUe the theo- 
cracy of the Israelites was in its vigour, the case was 
vety different : and the subjects of that government 
were obliged to r^ard many of the calamities they 
witnessed, whether private or national, in the light 
of punishments. The feet is, that in the latter casie 

' Luke xiit. 
M2 
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these calamities were jmdieiaUy iaflictedy and wore 
the complexion of legal penalties. The law ex- 
I^citlj denounced them. When th^ hq)pened» the 
law also indicated the reason of their occurrence ; 
and that reason was in many cases confirmed by a 
special revelation of the Divine purpose which had 
been contemplated in them. The judidal function 
was exercised by God : but the principle of it was 
the same with that of human judicature. With re- 
gard to the latter, it would be absurd to say, that it 
operates to remove the inequalities connected with 
the present circumstances of good and bad men. 
On the contrary, it will, in numberless instances, be 
found to multiply them. A guilty parent, for ex- 
ample, is carried off prematurely by the sentence of 
the law : and the consequence is, that a numerous 
family are plunged into the deepest anguish and 
disgrace, though they may possibly have been wholly 
unoffending, or even highly virtuous. Thus, one is 
overtaken by a just punishment, and many are in- 
volved in unmerited suffering. Now it cannot be de- 
nied, that similar effects must necessarily and essen- 
tially flow from every judicial s}rstem, howsoever it 
may be administered : and with regard to that which 
God himself exercised over the Isradites by an ex- 
traordinary providence, it was so far from obviating 
these inequalities, that it positively and profisssediy 
employed them as an effectual means of strength- 
ening the authority of the Divine law. 

A few examples may here be properly adduced 
iox the proof and illustration of these remarks. In 
the war against the Canaanites, Achan secreted a 
part of the spoil of Jericho. The crime was that of 
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an mdnridual; but the ** anger of the Lord was 
^ kindled against the children ofleruel^ and their 
army was punished with a defeat by the enemy. 
And, when the offender is brought to li^ht, his whole 
iamily, though nothii^ is said which charges them 
with being accessary to his guilt, are involved in the 
same destruction with himself*. The sin of David . 
in numbering the people was punished by the de- 
struction of seventy thousand persons: but these 
persons were so fiur from being implicated in the 
act of their sovereign, that the offender himself 
says, with regard to them, '^ Lo, I have sinned, 
'' and I have done wickedly : but these sheep, what 
^ have they done ^?" The apostasy of Jeroboam was 
punished by the death of his son : and the son was 
especially selected as the subject of a jH^mature 
death, by reason of those very qualities which en* 
joyed the Divine approbation ^ The idolatry of 
Solomon was punished in the calamities of his son's 
reign ^. I will only add, that the principle was 
maintained in cases of reward, as well as of punish- 
ment. Of this Solomon was himsdf an example : 
for the judgment which his sin had provoked was 
suspended during his own life, as the reward of his 
fistfaer's piety ^. 

In these instances, the nature of the extraordti- 
nary providence is so illustrated, as at once to con- 
firm our description of it, and to make it evident, 
that such an administration could never operate to 
veil th6 prospect of a future life. Temporal bless- 

"^ Josh. vii. ^ 2 Sam. xxiv. ' 1 Kings xiv. 13. 

^ I KiDgsxi. 11. ^ 1 Kings xi. 12. 
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ings and calamfties are here dispensed by special 
and manifest interpositions on a declared prindide 
of judicial retribntion. Like the public proceedinga 
of corrective justice, they have an obvious reference 
to the conduct which occasioned them. Like them 
also, they declare the authority of the ruler and 
judge. In this, we contend, the providence of the 
Israelites differed from the ordinary providence of 
mankind. But this, as we also discover from those 
striking examples which have just been adduced, 
would not obviate^ but rather increase, the present 
inequalities belonging to the dispensation of tempo* 
ral good and evil. The reasoning, therefore, in fa* 
vour of a friture state, which we are accustomed to 
frtune on the ground of these inequalities, would be 
left, in the case of the Israelites, in its unimpaired 
strength : and the extraordinary providence by which 
they were governed would never operate in conjunc- 
tion with the reserve of their law, to the suppression 
of that doctrine. 

Under such a system of things, the manifest in- 
terference of God for the reward of obedience would 
be striking and influential wherever it was known : 
and the judgments of his severity would be the more 
alarming, and therefore the more operative, because 
the innocent would often be involved in the same 
destruction with the guilty. Such an administration 
would therefore be fully effectual to the purpose whidi 
was contemplated in it : namely, that of maintaining 
the honour of the true God by continual interposi- 
tions of his power in conformity with the declara- 
tions of his law. Nor would the inequalities thus 
occasioned in any degree derogate from the truth 
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and authority of a system which professed the mani- 
fest retrUmtion of obedience and transgression : be* 
cause these cases of inequality formed a part of the 
sanction of the Law itself, and the denunciations of 
the Lawgiver ware so framed, as to convey an as- 
surance that they would frequently arise. 

Gfod is the author of everlasting life. In this cha- 
racter he stands rdated to all mankind. But this is 
not the character in which he stood peculiarly re- 
lated to the seed of Jacob. T6 them, exclusively, 
he was made known as the dispenser of temporal re- 
wards and punishments. In this character he acted, 
as the political head and ruler of their national go- 
vernment. The peculiar nature of that government, 
and the station which God was pleased to fill in it, 
would both concur, to produce an expectation of no- 
thing furthcar than temporal rewards and punish^ 
ments, as the sanction of those ordinances by which 
they were governed : for political sanctions are al- 
ways of this nature ^. But this would in no degree 
tend to annihilate the belief of those other rewards 
and punishments, which are more accordant with 
the universal relation subsisting between him and 
the whole race of mankind: nor would it sup- 
press ihe anticipation of any proceedings which he 

f •* Deo visum est, inter Israelitas regis politici notnen et per-' 
*' soQsm sumere, et omnia ad morem principis secuUuris in w^o 
ilV> lulnunistrare.— *-^Gum leges suas dedit, subditos ejus, (jmi- 
cyum secularium ritu) premiis et poeois vUom hanc caducam^ 
iolumTnodo qfficienHbiu^ ad earuni obedientiam soUicitavit : nam 
ptarfdum caleste proponere, persotuB regis civilis quam Deus ac- 
ceperaif parum convenhrk videhatur,** 'Spencer de Legibus Ri- 
tQaiibot He kraDnim, lib. u cap. iv.^ p^ 45.- ed; 1 727. 
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might be expected to adopt as the judge of the 
whole earth. Yet I see not how this donseqiienoe 
could have been avoided, if eternal life had been the 
sanction of the Law : for in that case it would have 
been an obvious conclusion, that all but the subjects 
of the Mosaical economy were shut out fiom that 
transcendent benefit.^ 

It is hardly necessary to add, that though the no- 
tion of an equal providence over the Israelites were 
admitted, it would never warrant the inference which 
is drawn from it. Even on this supposition, they 
must have had as much reason to believe a future 
state as any other people had. How could it be 
otherwise, unless they were persuaded that the samcf 
exact and equal administration had prevailed in all 
pest ages, and was actually in ferce among all other 
nations? But the contrary of this would appear, 
both from the sacred records they possessed, and 
from their own observation: and they well knew 
the extraordinary providence (whatever character 
might belong to it in regard to the subject of our 
present discussion) to be restricted and peculiar to 
their own theocratical polity. If indeed the disbe- 
lief of a future state had been the consequence of 
this theocratical government, it must have discovered 
itself in the form of an inference which applied ex- 
clusively to themselves; they must have regarded 
themselves only as shut out from the hope of a fri- 
ture life, for among them only did that government 
exist: a monstrous supposition, as it applies to a 
nation, who were taught to consider themselves emi- 
nently favoured. The absurdity involved in it can 
only be equalled, by supposing them to have reasoned 
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thus : Because we receive our rewards and punish* 
naents here, therefore the rest of mankind can have 
no reason to expect them hereafter. 

Such are the reasons on which we ground our 
Gondnsion, that the silence or reserve of the law of 
Moses would not tend to efface from the minds of 
the Israelites their belief of a future retribution. 
These reasons it was necessary to state, for the pur* 
pose of clearing away obstructions from the path on 
which we are about to enter : but the inference we 
deduce from them will be most powerfuUy corrobo- 
rated by the considerations which we shall offer in 
the following section. 

It was the object of a former part of this treatise 
to shew, that a more explicit announcement of a fu* 
ture state in the Law would have been inconsistent 
with the puipose of the Gospel, to which the Law 
was a preparatory dispensation. We have now seen, 
that it would have been equally inconsistent with the 
immediate purpose of the Law itself. On the whole, 
we afifarm, that it would in every respect have vio* 
lated that consistency which is. now discernible in 
the plan of revelation, and have deranged those pro- 
portions in which the several parts of the Divine 
economy stand related to each other, and united 
into one body. 



SECTION III. 

The writings qf Moses were speddB^ adaptedio counUnanee 

ike bditfin aJvJLwre siate^ 

WE have now exhibited a view of those general 
sources, in winch we conceive that the doctrine ^f a 
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fiiture state, considered as an universid principle of 
religion, must have originated. We have stated our 
reasons for maintaining, that no deviation from the 
general belief would have resulted, in the case of the 
Israelites, from the absence of any clear discoveries 
in the Pentateuch. Our present design is to shew, 
that the Pentateuch, though it conveys no explicit 
assurances respecting that doctrine, was neverthdess 
specially adapted to encourage the belief of it. 

Though we have endeavoured to account for its 
general reception on principles which apply equally 
to all mankind ; yet it will not suffice, if we WoukL 
rightly estimate the case of the Israelites, to content 
ourselves with merely admitting, that they were,, as 
to this particular, on a common footing with others. 
For it must appear, in fact, that they enjoyed a 
most distinguished advantage over the wh<de Gen- 
tile world. ^ 

In the first place, to them were committed the 
oracles of God. Hence would they be enabled to 
form a juster notion of the hopes which God afforded 
for the comfort of maaikind, than the heathen, whose 
accounts of the early world came to them mutilated 
and disfigured in their passage through a traditionary 
channel. 

If we suppose the belief of a future state to have 
originated in those transactions of the antediluvian 
world to which we have adverted, and to have been 
orally transmitted through the medium of Noah to 
his posterity ; it is plain, that the auth^ntiq rwotds 
of sacred truth must have conferred a signal ad- 
vantage on those who possessed them. 7[lie primary 
grounds of that belief m4irt,ion this su^positiom Iwiye 
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been as well known to the Israelites, as they were 
to those who lived in the very times to which those 
transactions belong. Whereas, in the Gentile world, 
this belief would rest on no other foundation than 
tradition ; and such tradition would probably be the 
more dubious, from want of knowledge respecting 
the source of its propagation, and the credit to which 
it was consequently entitled. 

But should we admit, that this belief did not take 
its rise from the transactions ip which we refer ; it 
must still be maintained, that such transactions could 
never have been reasonably viewed hy a mind whicb 
cherished the principles of true religion^ without that 
explanation, which the doctrine of a future state was 
alone competent to afford. The circumstances con<* 
nected with the death of Abel, fimr instance, would» 
without this doctrine, have been sufficient to extin^ 
guish every religious motive and feeling. 

Another fiEivouraUe distinction would accrue to 
the Israelite from the same cause. As the deposit 
taiy of hxAy writ^ his mind would be enlightened 
by a correct knowledge of the Divine attributes, 
while the most erroneous conceptions prevailed re- 
specting them among the idolatrous nations. Hence 
would he be enaUed to estimate, more justly than 
the other could, the character of those proceedings 
which the Deity might reasonably be expected to 
adopt. That nothing was* contemplated in the Di- 
vine purpose, beyond that indiscriminate allotment 
of temporal good and evil which he witnessed in 
the present condition of the world, is an opinion^ 
in which a mind thus instructed would not readily 
acquiesce. The' force of such an argument. oauU 
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not have been so sensibly felt under the ii 
of Pagan superstition, which conveyed the most false 
and distorted representations of the moral attrilmtes 
of the Deity. 

Proper sentiments reelecting these attributes may, 
indeed, be sufficiently familiar, whore the advantages 
of revealed religion have been habitually enjoyed. 
But would such sentiments have been at all compa^ 
tilde with those bad passions and malignant propen- 
sities, which paganiqpi ascribed to its false deities ? 
Would they have derived any countenance fi:x>m 
the perverse disputings and wUd speculations of Gen- 
tile philosophy ? Whether we regard the theology or 
the philosophy of the heathen, we cannot but recog- 
nise a deploraUe inferiority in the knowledge they 
possessed of the Divine perfi^rtions, when contrasted 
with the light which revelation imparted to the 
Israelites. A corresponding advantage must then 
have existed on the side of the latter, as to their 
power of judging respecting the conduct, which an 
all-perfect Being might be expected to adopt towards 
his ratiimal and accountable creatures* Thelsra^te, 
under such circumstances, would be the last to sup^ 
pose, that, as no distinction was to be found in the 
present condition of men, so none would be made 
hereafter, between the obedient servtant of God and 
the presumptuous transgressor of his law. 

But we have alread}^ maintained the inconqie-i 
tenoe of human reason to gather the doctrine of 
future reward, fhmi a combined regKcA to the mo- 
ral attributes of God and the promiscuous aUot* 
ments of our present state. What has been thus 
contended for as an universal position, may appear 
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to be contradicted by our present remarks : since it 
19 bere asserted, that the Israelite wtnUd have de- 
rived this inference from the same considerations. • 

Bnt it is to be observed, that the reasoning in the 
former instance proceeded on a supposition, that the 
powers of reason were wholly unassisted ; a supposi- 
tion which is clearly inadmissible in the case of the 
Isradite. 

In the former instance, indeed, we supposed the 
moral attributes of the Deity to be discoveraUe by 
reason, and that they were actually known from 
rational inquiry to the disciple of the religion of na- 
ture. (This assumption, however, is purely hypo- 
thetical : for we stop not here to inquire, whether 
a knowledge of the moral attributes of Gk>d really 
is, or is not, attainable by unassisted reason.) In 
the case of the Israelite, the same attributes are 
supposed to be known through the discovery of re- 
velation. 

Thus far, then, the Israelite and the disciple of 
natural religion are regarded as enjoying the same 
advantage ; though the advantage, in each case re- 
spectively, be derived from a very different source. 
But we must also attend to what the Israelite had 
peculiarly of his own : for it is on the ground of this 
distinction that the proof of a future state will ap- 
pear conclusive in his case, and inconclusive in the 
other. 

The l^^ht of nature and the exercise of reason 
couldnever convey to the disciple of natural religion 
an assurance, that God would pardon sin upon re- 
pentance. To be capable of pardon, is a benefit de- 
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rived to man through the death of Christ. Now it 
will not be pretended that human reason could at- 
tain, by its own efforts, a foreknowledge of that 
meritorious sacrifice : it could theref(n*e form no just 
expectation of the ben^t which was to result from 
it, since that sacrifice is the appointed channel of 
conveying pardon to transgressors. But to the Is- 
raelite, the will of Grod in r^ard to this particu- 
lar had been revealed: for to him the Deity had 
expressly made himself known, as a God *' foigiving 
** iniquity, and transgression, and shifi^." 

From these general considerations, we will pass 
on to an examination of certain separate portions of 
the sacred text. We shall thus be enabled both to 
display the grounds, and to illustrate the character, 
of that belief in a future state, which the subjects of 
the Mosaic economy would deduce from the book of 
their law. The result, we trust, will make it ap- 
pear, that their hopes respecting that state were de- 
signed, according to the purpose of revdation, to 
centre in the same point with our own : oUr fakh 
being established on a past event, theirs on a fu- 
ture prospect, but both of them meeting in the 
person of a Redeemer: the structure of the re- 
vealed word being so framed, that the promise of a 
Messiah should be understood to comprise within it 
the promise of everlasting life ; and that the hope 
of everlasting life might be afforded, only in connex- 
ion with faith in him, who, in the fulness of timej 
was to purchase it for mankind. <* Search the 

^ fiiod. xxxiv. 7. 
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*' SeriptuTes*" says our Lord ; ** for in them ye think 
'' ye have ETERNAL LIFE : and they are they 
•• which testify OF ME^'* 

Firrt, let us advert to those remarkable words in 
God's covenant with Abraham : *' In thy seed shall 
^ all the nations of the earth be blessed ^" Here hi 
the promise of a most important benefit to the whde 
race of mankind. We are to consider, in what sense 
this promise would be understood by the subject of 
the Mosaic law. For we can hardly imagine an 
apathy so great, as to be indifferent respecting the 
meaning of words whidi carry such an awakening 
interest : nor can we easily suppose, that the pro- 
mise itself was designed to convey no meaning be- 
yond a mere abstraction of the mind. Could he 
then construe it into a promise of temporal pros- 
perity ? That, indeed, was the blessing annexed to 
his own peculiar law. But he could not have the 
slightest reason to imagine, that it was the purpose 
of God to deal with all other nations after the same 
maiuiar. He must indeed have had good foun- 
dation for believing the contrary : since he could 
not bttt know, that some of the greatest saints and 
most eminent favourites of God had been deeply 
afliicted. It is also plain, and it deserves parti- 
cular remark, that, with regard to even his own 
share and interest in the universal blessing, the 
Law of Moses would not permit him to view it in 
any forms of worldly prosperity. Of these he could 
justly hope for no augmentation : for these the Law 
itself conveyed to him, in the fullest manner of 
which the state of human life is capable, &s the pre- 

^ John V. 39. ' Gen. irxii. 18. and xii.3. 
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sent reward of fulfilling its injunctionB : ridies, long 
life, and victory over his enemies, being the pro- 
mises annexed to his obedience. His onticipatioiis 
of bliss, in the advent of the Messiah must therefor^ 
if they were reasonably friuned, have been fixed 
upon something whoUy distinct firom the pleasures 
and possessions of this life. If, on the other hand^ 
he viewed the promised blessing in relation to a fii« 
ture existence, then abundant reason must have oc* 
Gurred to countenance his interpretation. For, let 
it be observed, a blessing is here hokten forth in 
distant prospect as the future portion of a race, on 
whom it had previously been denounced, ^^ Dost 
<* thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." What 
else could be understood as the import of the bless- 
ing thus promised to all the posterity of Adam, than 
a mitigation of the curse which had passed iqKm 
them in the person of their progenitor and represent 
tative? The same unchangeable Being who pro* 
nounces the decree of death, is he who foretells a 
blessing on that entire race who had been induded 
in the previous malediction. The curse was known 
to the Israelite, and the blessing would naturally be 
construed with reference to it. He would not sup- 
pose them to be blessed, in a sense worthy of the Di- 
vine veracity, who were for ever subject to the 
effects of such a malediction. At the same time, 
his belief in the immiitability of God would not al- 
• low him to expect a total reversal of the sentence. 
What then would remain, but to ground on the be^ 
nediction of Abraham a hope that the effects of that 
sentence would be mitigated ? that is, a hope of fu- 
ture existence. Such a hope would be consistent, 
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on the one haiid» with the mercy and promises of 
God» imd on the other, with his veradtj and de- 
nimcuitions ; and it would also be agreeable to those 
mtimations req)ecting a future state, which were 
afforded by the previous transactions of the sacred 
histoiy. 

This view of the subject will derive both strength 
and clearness from the foUoipdng remarks of a highly 
distii^ished prelate. '^ What distinct liotion Abra- 
*^ ham had of the Uessing promised to all nations 
*' throc^ him and his seed, what he thought of 
^ the manner and method by which it should be 
^ effected, we cannot pretend to say. But that he 
^ understood it to be a promise of restoring man- 
''kind, and delivering them from the remaining 
^ curse of the fall, there can be little doubt. He 
** knew that death had entered by sin ; he knew 
** that God had promised victory and redemption to 
^ the seed of the woman : upon the hopes of this re* 
'' sbnration the religion of his ancestors was founded; 
*^ and when Gk)d, from whom this blessing on all 
** men was expected, did expressly promise a blessing 
«< on all men, and in this promise founded his ever* 
« lasting covenant, what could Abraham else ex* 
<* pect but the completion in his seed of that ancient 
** promise and prophecy, concerning the victory to 
*' be obtained by die woman's seed ? The curse of 
'' the ground was expiated by the flood, and the 
" earth restored with a blessing, which was the ibun* 
'' dation of the temporal covenant with Noah ; a 
'* kige share of which God expressly grants to Abra* 
'* ham and his posterity particularly, together with 
'' a promise, by their means to bring a new and fur- 
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^* ther blessing upon the whole race of men: Lay 
these things together, knd say what less could be 
expected from the new promise or prophecy given 
" to Abraham, than a deliverance from that pari of 
** the curse still remaining on man^ Dust thou art, 
** and to dust thou shall return ? In virtue of this 
covenant, Abraham and his posterity had reason 
to expect, that the time would come, when man 
should be called Jrom his dust again : for this ex- 
pectation they had his assurance who gave the 
*' covenant, that he would be their God for ever K*^ 

The blessing of Abraham must then have been 
understood, both by himself and bis descendants, as 
having a regard to the same event with that prime- 
val declaration of mercy, by which a future triumph 
over the serpent was promised to the seed of the 
woman : and like that declaration itself, it would 
be interpreted to signify an ultimate recovery from 
the effect of that sentence, which had been pro- 
nounced on the occasion of man's first transgression. 

Subsequently to the date of this patriarchal be- 
nediction, we find in the sacred records a long and 
connected series of prophetic declarations relating to 
the Messiah. These prophecies are marked in their 
progress by increasing degrees of clearness, by greater 
fulness of description, and by fresh limitations as to 
time, place, and other circumstances which may 
serve to fix and determine the person and event to 
which they refer : but an uniformity of character 
runs through them all, in their apparent reference 
to the same subject. These successive predictions 

^ Sherlock*8 Discourses on Prophecy. 
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would be understood by the Israelite as having a re- 
gard to the earliest promise and to the blessing of 
Al»aham ; and as being descriptive of a person in 
whom the benefit, of which a prospect had been 
afforded in those previous discoveries, was to be 
realized to mankind. Thus, the blessing of Abra- 
ham is transmitted to Isaac, and afterwards to Ja- 
cob^. The subject of the three benedictions is ma- 
nifestly the same; but the successive anouncements 
of it are marked by a (resh limitation, relating to 
the family in which the blessing was to arise. Th6 
last mentioned patriarch repeats the promise in these 
remarkable words : ^* The sceptre shall not deiMurt 
'^ firom Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
** until Shiloh come "\" Here again the subject of 
the prophecy is the same ; but a new limitation is 
introduced with regard to time. Thus also, in the 
later ages of the Israditish churoh, all those sublime 
anticipations of Christ's evangelical kingdom, which 
are contained in the writings of David, of Isaiah, of 
Daniel^ of Micah, of Haggai, and of other prophets, 
could be justly regarded, in their general tenor and 
design, as repetitions only of the promise which had 
been indirectly conveyed in the malediction of the 
serpent, and afterwards more expressly declared to 
Abraham. These repetitions may have derived their 
piioprie^ firom any occasions of deep distress and 
deqiondency, the effects of which they may have 
been designed to counteract by the revival of a 
faint and languishing hope : or they may have been 
afforded with a regard to those times and seasons, 

^ Gen. xxvi. 4. xxviii. 14. "* Gen. xlix. ]0. 
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which by the Divine wisdom w^re judged suitable 
to the disclosure (rf* parttcular drcumstances pud 
characters belonging to the person and office of the 
Redeemer, of which an earlier discovery would have 
been unseasonable and premature. But still, with 
whatever enlargements, modifications, or restrictions, 
they were expressed, they must» with regard to their 
leading subject, have been in the strictest sense of 
the word considered as repetitions. A number of 
successive prophecies^ each of them relating to one 
future event of supreme and paramount importance 
to all mankind, would naturally be interpreted as 
having a relation to the same event. This conclu- 
sion will i^pear irresistible, when it is considered, 
that nothing is any where suggested by which the 
mind would be led to distinguish the subject of one 
of these evangelical predictions from that of another. 
Several of these pre^ctions are contained in the 
writings of Isaiah ; but in no one of them is it 
hinted, that the blessing which forms the subject of 
that, is different from the blessing which forms the 
subject of the others. Daniel foreteUs the same bliss* 
ful event : but his prophecy contains not the sli^^t- 
est intimation, that the blessing, of which he an- 
nounces the proqiect, was any other than that, which 
had been already spoken of by Isaiah. The same 
general principle might, if it were necessary, be 
fiirther illustrated, by references to other passages 
in the prophetic writings. 

Nor, indeed, if we duly estimate the plans of Di<- 
vine wisdom, can it be thought agreeable to the pur- 
pose of Scripture prophecy, that any uncertainty 
should have been intended to exist, with regard to 
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the vaiioas precfictioDS of the Messiah which were 
aflbrded in successive ages to the Jewish church, 
whether the same or different events were denoted 
bj them : concurring^ as those representations do, in 
representing the incomparably momentous import- 
ance of the sulrject to which they severally relate. 

There are two peculiarities observable in the pre* 
dictions of the Messiah contained in the Old Testa- 
ment, of which an attentive consideration will con- 
toibute to strengthen the position we wish to esta- 
blish. 

The later prophecies of this class are so constructed, 
that the Messiah, to whom they relate, appears to 
be spoken of as a subject previously familiar to the 
mind. They seem designed, not to introduce the 
mention of his character to such as were strangers to 
the prospect of his advent, so much as to disclose 
some fresh particular among the important circum- 
stances connected with it. Take for example the 
benediction of Judah, which we have already cited. . 
^ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
*^ lawgiverfroin between his feet, until ^iloh come".*' 
The Messiah is here designated by the term ^ Shi- . 
<" lob," or '« he that is sent" We are not told, as if 
in a first information, that a Messiah shaU he 
sent. That is assumed as a matter already known 
and understood. And the j)rophecy appears de- 
signed, as much to fix a time for the accomplishment 
of the promise which it announces, as to confirm and 
estaUish the validity of the promise itself. It is added, 
** And unto him shall the gathering of the people 

"> Gen. xlix. 10. 
NS 
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^* be." Here also the same observation applies. This 
latter clause, like the former, is a repetition. It re- 
fers to the prophetic benediction of Jacob himself 
by his father : ** Let people serve thee, and nations 
'^ bow down to thee>^." But in this latter instance, 
an additional and very important circumstance is 
connected with the matter of the earlier prediction ; 
which is, that the benediction contained in the last 
cited words, and which was to take effect among 
the descendants of Jacob, should be realized, either 
in Shiloh, or in Judah, from whom the Messiah, or- 
dained to have dominion over all nations, was to go 
forth. This application of the two prophecies to 
the same subject will 'derive confirmation from the 
sublime strains of the evangelical prophet, who de- 
scribes the reign of the Messiah agreeably to the 
tenor of them both : ** It shall come to pass in the 
last days, that the mountain of the L(»rd's house 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
'^ and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all na^ 
*^ turns shaUflow unto it And many people shall 
go and saifi Come ye and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lordy to the house of the God of 
** Jacob : and he wHl teach us of his ways^ and we 
** will walk in his paths : for out qfZion shall go 
^^ forth the law, and the word of the Lordjrom Je- 
^* rusalem. And he shall judge a$nong the na- 
** tionsj and shall rebuke many peopled" The 
blessing which Jacob pronounces on his son Judah 
may therefore be paraphrased thus. He may be un- 

'^ Gen. xxvii.29. 

<" Isaiah ii. 2, 3, 4. See also Micah iv. 1 , 2. 
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derstood to say : God has promised, that in 197 seed 
all mankind shall be blessed : this shall be realized 
before Judah as a nation shall have ceased to rule 
over his sons : before that time» he who is sent as 
the promised blessing shall appear. And whereas it 
has also been promised, that people and nations shall 
serve and obey me; this also shall be verified in 
Shiloh ; the gathering and obedience of the nations 
shall be to him my descendant^. 

We win adduce one more example for the illus- 
tration of our subject. By the prophiet Haggai the 
iapproaching season of man's redemption is thus an- 
nounced. '* Yet once, it is a little while, and I will 
** shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and 
the dry land ; and I will shake all nations, and 
Ae deeire ofaU natians shall come.** Here again 
the expression is different from that which we should 
expect, in relation to a subject newly introduced. 
The Messiah is spoken of as '* the desire of all na- 
** tions," in a character, which, from the turn of the 
language, seems to have been previously and gene- 
rally understood : and an allusion seems to be made 
to thai earlier prediction of the promised seed, in 
whom all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
Thus would- the subject of the two prophecies be 
identified in the contemplation of those by whom 
they were, known and duly considered : and the lat- 
ter of them would be understood to point the expec* 
tation of the Jews, not solely to the Messiah him- 
self, (for he was expected before,) but chiefly to the 

p See Bishop Newton's Dissertations on Prophecy, Diss. III. 
and IV. pp. 49, and 66. ed. 18]!. 
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time when he was to appear, and the place which 
was to be glorified by his presence. So the pr^het 
continues his strain : *' And I will fill this house 
^ with glory, saith the Lord of hosts. The silver ]» 
^ mine« and the gdd.ls mine, saith the Lord 4^ 
** hosts. The glory of this latter house shall be 
*' greater than of the former, saith the Lord oi hosts : 
** and in this place will I give peace, saith the L<«d 
" of hosts<J.'' 

Secondly, the similarity of description whidi is 
obsenraUe in many of these predictions would serve 
as a guide to the identity of their subject. Take 
for e&anQ>le the celebrated prophecy of Isaiah^ in 
iirhich, among other expressions of similar import^ 
it is declared, respecting the Redeemer of men» ** that 
^ his soul should be made an offering for sin'." 
In agreement with this earlier prophecy, it is de* 
dared by Daniel, that after a certain period '^ Mes» 
«' siah shall be cut off, but not for himselP.'' The 
later prophecy determines the pertod which was 
fixed for the accomplishment of the earli^ : but the 
description of the event foretold discovers a corfe* 
spondence with the previous description which had 
been given by Isaiah, and would therrfore have been 
regarded an an evidence^ that the eveiat severally 
predicted by the two prophets was the same. 

It remains for us to apply the f<HiegQing remarks 
to the subject of this inquiry. - . 

It has been our design to elucidate, in the later 
prophecies of the Messiah, their connection with» 
and dependence on, the earlier : our purpose being, 

<) Haggai ii. 6, 7, 6, 9. ' Istiah liii, 10. • J>aii. ix. SC. 
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the identity of tlie rabject to which they 
would all be undentood to relate. We have en- 
deavoured to maintain^ that this connection and de- 
pendence would, by every reasonahk mind, be had 
in view in the interpretation of their design. The 
field of illustration has indeed been extended beyond 
the limits of the Mosaic writings. But if the prin- 
ciple contended for shall ^pear applicable to the 
whole chain of evangelical prophecy which reaches 
from the b^pming to the end of the Old Testa- 
ment, certainly the validity of its applicatum cannot 
be questioned with respect to those links of the 
chain whidi are to be found in the Pentateuch 
alone. 

On the ground of this principle then we contend, 
that every successive prediction of the Messiah would 
justly be viewed as oontainii^ the promise of a fii- 
ture life. We have shewn, tliat the victory which 
was promised to the seed of the woman could in no 
ethar way have been reasonably understood, than as 
intended to denote a triumph over deaths and a re- 
sumption of immortality We have also shewn, that 
the blessing of Abraham could be justly viewed only 
as having r^ard to the fdidty of a future life. The 
consequence is manifest. If every succeeding pro- 
phecy of the Messiah would be understood with re- 
ference to these two earliest prophecies, and con- 
strued as a republication of them, then every such 
prophecy must have been regarded, as tacitly com- 
prising in it the doctrine of a future state. 

I will only observe in conclusion, that the evi- 
dence of a future state afforded to the Israelites, 
being such as we have now described, was so framed 
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as to obviate a gross and dangerous misconception, 
which would naturally have arisen from making it 
the appropriate sanction of the Levitical law. Iq 
the latter case, the subjects of that law could hardly 
fail to r^ard (he promise of eternal life, as a bene- 
fit restricted to themselves and denied to the rest of 
mJEinkind. But this error would derive no counte- 
nance from the views which the writings of Moses 
actually discover. The first promise of a triumph 
over the serpent, could have been reasonably con- 
strued only in unison with that declaration of the 
Apostle, ** As in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
*^ shall all be made alive^" The blessings of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, embraced all the fami- 
lies of the earth, and that of Judah was equally 
comprehensive. In these blessings the promise of 
eternal life is virtually and intelligibly conveyed. 
The later declarations of Scripture were of an uni- 
form' character, and the general tenor of it was cal- 
culated to regulate the expectation of a future state 
agreeably to the truest conceptions of God's holy and 
merciful attributes : << Grod is no respecter of per- 
*^ sons : but in every nation he that feareth him, 
** and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him"." 



^ 1 Cor. XV. 22. u Acts x. 34, 35. 
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CHAPTER V. 

VIEW OF A PARTICULAR PROVISION BT WHICH THE BELIEF 
IN A FUTURE STATE WAS GUARDED FROM AFFORDING 
COUNTENANCE TO OPINIONS INCONSISTENT WITH TRUE 
RELIGION. 

X HAT the promise of eternal life formed no part 
of the Mosaical covenant ; and that the writings of 
the Israelitish lawgiver contain no explicit declara- 
tions relating to that subject : are principles, on a 
recognition of which the present inquiry hath all 
along proceeded. It has however been contended, 
that the subjects of that covenant were not, as to this 
essential point of religious doctrine, exduded from 
participating in the general hopes of mankind. With 
a view to substantiate this latter position, we have^ 
first, taken a view of the sources from which the 
Israelites, in common with other nations, must have 
derived their knowledge of a future state ; and se- 
condly, we have exhibited a distinct foundation, on 
which the hopes of the former were peculiarly esta- 
blished. 

As a measure auxiliary to the general design of 
this treatise^ it will be proper, in the next place, to 
notice a provision, which was calculated at once to 
confirm the hope of a future life, and to obviate the 
perversion of that hope : so that the prospect of im- 
mortal happiness as the reward of wdl doing, might 
be guarded from all association with opinions, which 
denote from the freedom of Divine grace and 
contradict the scheme of redemption. That the lan- 
guage of explicit promise and direct assertion would 
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naturally have been wrested to the support of these 
erroneous sentiments, we have endeavoured to evince. 
And it will not be unreasonable to suppose, that 
these same sentiments may have derived some de- 
gree of countenance from the bare existence and 
prevalence of the doctrine of a future state, even 
though that doctrine could not have idleged the 
sanction of a Divine promise. If therefore any pro- 
vision shall appear to have been made, which has a 
manifest tendency to counteract these mistaken and 
dangerous views, it must necessarily be considered as 
having a strong claim to our attention in the consi- 
deration of this subject. 



SECTION I. 
Origin ^Sacrifice. 

IF we direct our attention to the prominent fea- 
tures in the religious character of the world, as they 
discover themselves in that long succession of ages 
which intervened between the fall of man and the 
death of Christ ; we cannot fail of being struck with 
an endless variety in the prevailing forms of wor- 
ship and systems of belief. In the patriarchal ages 
and under the Law, we find both the creed and the 
practice of mankind diversified in the process of 
time by fresh communications of Divine truth, dis- 
tinguished at later periods by a greater fulness than 
those, which had been granted to foregoing genera- 
tions. In the tenets and observances of the heathen^ 
we meet with a still greater diversity, characterized 
throughout by the wild and fimtastic workings of 
human folly, superstition, and wickedness. But» 
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howeyer glaring the general disagreement, still the 
eye, while surveying the multitude of ^iMimi^ffr 
finrms which are crowded in the wide expanse, re* 
cognises a few circumstances of striking uniformity. 
Some particulars df agreement may be discerned in 
the records of every age comprehended within the 
specified period, and, with very rare and questicMi^ 
able exceptions, in those of every nation under hea- 
ven. Such are the belief of a God, and the doctrine 
of a future state : to which also we may add, the ob- 
servance of sacrifice. This observance rises in point 
of time to the very highest antiquity, and reaches in 
extent throughout the whole inhabited world, wher* 
ever any vestiges of religion have been discovered. 

The prevalence of this rite having been commen- 
surate with the belief in a future retribution, afforded 
therefore a suitable corrective to any errors which 
might have been grafted upon it. It was adapted 
to silence the plea of human merit, and to bring out 
to view (as far as man, in the early and imperfect 
stages of a progressive scheme, was capable of view- 
ing it) the only real ground of justification and ac- 
ceptance before God. Hence do we obtain a cor- 
roborative testimony to the validity of the reasoning 
we have pursued, respecting the omission of a fu- 
ture state as a sanction to the Mosaic law. And we 
discover, at the same time, a remarkable instance of 
the harmony which pervades the Divine dispensa^ 
tions in the economy of the old and new covenants. 

The truth of these observations wiU appear, we 
trust, from a candid examination of this interesting 
subject in regard to the three following points : First, ^ 
the origin of sacrifice: Secondly, its meaning: Third- 
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Ijf its use and importance, considered as a subordi- 
nate and temporary provision belonging to the ge- 
neral plan of revealed religion. 

The nature of this examination renders it ne- 
cessary to offer in this place a few introductory re- 
marksy for the purpose of explaining its object and 
defining its extent. 

To pursue the doctrine of sacrifice through its 
many and extensive ramifications would greatly ex- 
ceed the limits of our design : that design embracing 
only so much of the subject as, being closely inter- 
woven with the plan of our redemption, is therefore 
essentially connected with the general purpose of 
this treatise. 

As the subject' of our immediate attention is de- 
noted by a word of loose and various acceptation, it 
will be proper that we should, in the first place, de- 
termine the sense in which we intend to employ it. 
The following limitation must therefore be attended 
to. 

Though the term sacrifice^ .according to various 
received definitions, has a more extended applica- 
tion, it will in the sequel be restricted to that spe- 
cies of offering, which is distinguished by the inflic- 
tion of death on a living victim, and which is more 
specifically denoted by the term mactatian. It must 
not, however, be so understood, as necessarily to ex- 
clude, on the other hand, all those additional cases, 
wherein, according to the Levitical ritual, the inflic- 
tion of death is prescribed as the part of a religious 
. service, though such cases may lie beyond the boun- 
daries of the received definitions. We find it ne- 
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cessary thus to narrow the compass of its rignifica- 
timi in one way, because, according to some defini- 
tions, it comprises inanimate in common with ani* 
mal offerings *: and to enlarge it in another, because 
it is at one time so defined, as to exclude whatever 
offerings, though of the animal class, were not ei* 
ther whoUy or in part consumed upon the altar; 
and at another, with more particular reference to 
the ritual of Moses, the definition separates from 
the sacrificial character whatever victims were not 
presented in the tabernacle or temple, according to 
the mode which that ritual prescribes^. 

With r^ard to sacrifice thus defined, a further 
limitation is requisite. Our attention in treating 

* Of these definitions the following may serve for examples. 
" Sacrificium est vktma^ et qtuecunque cremantur in ara.*' Lact. 
Div. Inst. vi. 25. ** Quse Deo ante aram, vel in niensa sacra in 
'* adyto exteriori posita, ita quidem ofTerebantur, ut rite consu- 
*' menda essent, ea Jiidsi in sacrificiorum censum referunt. Qum 
** cum ita sint, sacrificium, ad eorum sententiam, ita definiri po-, 

test, ut sit nPOMOPA RITE CONSUMPTA. Sacra au- 

tem rite consumpta erant, que ritu divinitus institute inte- 
rempta, cremata^ aut effiisa, aut ad epulas sacras adhibita erant. 

Eorum autem, qu» et oblata, et ritu sacro consumpta 

" erant, — = aUa erant ex inanitnii, aUa autem ex animantibuM.** 

Outram de Sacrificiis, lib. i. c. viii. §. 2, 3. 

^ According to these definitions, the first ob.servance of the 
P^ttsover would be excluded from the sacrificial character : which 
however, we contend, most strictly belonged to it. See Lev. xiv. 5. 
Numb. xix. 1 — 10. Deut. xxi. 1«— 9. In rq;ard to the ceremonies 
described in the passages here referred to, we feel it unnecessary 
to decide, whether the precise notion of sacrifice for which we 
shall in the sequel contend does, or does not, attach to them : it 
is sufficient that they are not, by Bny terms we have employed, 
excluded from that designation. Our ntotive in saying this, is to 
wave a discussion which is not necsssary to our purpose. 
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this subject will be confined to those essential quali- 
ties which belong to it in its strict character of wm 
oblation : for this is all that we are at pres^it cm^ 
cemed with. Whatever concomitant and dreum- 
stantial particulars may be found subsisting in con-* 
nexion with these qualities, will ther^ore be passed 
over : though such particulars may be found to rest 
upon the authority of a Divine injunction. 

In order to clear the subject, imd to explain the 
principles of our proceeding, we are to observe, that 
the general system of religious oblations in the GU 
Testament cannot otherwise be justly regarded, 
than as having been framed with a view to more than 
one object. Many purposes, additional and subordi- 
nate to those for which we shall more especially con- 
tend, were contemplated in it. That they were, may 
reasonably be explaiq.ed by renting the state of 
the world to which that system was accommodated. 
The mode of instruction by symbolical rites is at all 
times useful ; but it was more particularly suitable 
to the circumstances of those times, which we find 
distinguished by the more abundant employment of 
it. We say that this mode of instruction is at all 
times useful: because those instituted ordinances 
which instruct by actions instead of words, are cal« 
culated to guard both the permanence and the purity 
of important truths from the uncertainties of tradi- 
tion, the fluctuations and ambiguities of language. 
Their utility is further discovered in the superior 
strength of those vivid impressions which are thus 
attached to the lessons they inculcate : 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam qu8e sunt ooulis subjecta fidelibus. 
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We need not therefore wonder, if it shall appear, 
that the Divine wisdom has partly employed this 
mode of instruction for the edification of mankind ill 
all ages. We find it even now continued in th^ 
two sacraments of the Christian church. But it 
was more particolarly called for in the early stages 
of revdation. The wisdom of the Divine economy 
in adapting its provisions to the wants and circum«- 
stances of the human race, permitted in these pe^ 
nods only a scanty and sparing disclosure of evan«- 
gdical trutii : Und the veil of emblem and similitude 
was therefore well adapted to a state of things, in 
whidi a limited infimnation was necessary and pro* 
per, but a fnll disclosure would have been unseason** 
aUe. AgreeaUy to this view, we find that the me* 
thod of instruction by parable and similitude (it 
differs not, as to this point, whether by word or ac* 
tion) was largely employed, even after thd light of 
the Goapel had begun to dawn upon the world in 
the preadmig of our Lcnrd : we find a reason assigned 
for it which is strictly in unison with the tenor of 
these remarlEs : and we also find an announcement 
of the near approach of that time, wheh, under the 
fuller dispensation of rdigious knowledge, it would 
be less employed. *' I have yet many things to 
^ stLj unto you, but ye cannot bear them now^.^ 
^ These things have I spoken unto you in pro- 
*' verbs : but ^e time eometh when I shaU no more 
^ speak mmto y&u in proverbs^ but 1 ehaU shew 
" fonplamfy of the Father^:' 
It appears then, that figurative instruction, con- 

« JohaxfL 12. ** Ibid. rcr»e25. 
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yeyed through the medium of ceremonial ordinances, 
was proper, partly for a reason arising from the ge- 
neral constitution of man; and partly for reasons 
which more especially attach to an imperfect com- 
munication of religious truth. In congruity with 
the principles thus laid down, we may reasonably 
suppose, that a variety of uses and instructions were 
contemplated in the numerous oblations required by 
the Law, and that every particularity of detail be- 
longing to them had a distinct and beneficial pur- 
pose. We may discover, in one part of the scheme, 
an instituted act of homage, together with an ex- 
pressive declaration of gratitude and dependence; 
in another, we may properly acknowledge the solem- 
nities of a' covenant ; in a third, we may recognise 
the appointed tokens of friendship and peace be- 
tween God and his worshippers : these things, I say, 
may be acknowledged as the separate designs of dis- 
tinct ordinances, or of subordinate regulations be- 
longing to the same ordinances. But this will in 
no degree militate against the construction we at- 
tach to that part of the system, in which man is set 
forth to us as a sinner and a penitent, and his Maker 
as. a God forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. 
This part, which will be the exclusive subject of our 
present consideration, is limited to the simple act of 
worshipping the Deity by the immolation of a vic- 
tim. 

We have been led into our present remarks, chiefly 
by a desire of obviating those objections against the 
construction of one part of the oblational system, 
which are made by alleging the interpretation of 
a different part. And this we esteem the more ne- 
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cesHuy, by reason of the mistakes and misrepreBenta- 
tions which praent themsdves to our notice in the 
^writings of various theologians who have treated this 
autgect befwe us ; and of whom, though we question 
not their learning and ability, we cannot hesitate to 
decbre our c^xinion, that they have widely deviated 
frcMD the truth, under the influence of contracted 
views and ^stematic prejudice. Thus, one divine ® 
can discover in the sacrificial ordinance, at least 
during a Icmg period of its prevalence, nothing more 
than the notion of a gift, or voluntary offering ; and 
another ^ maintains, that it has no other import than 
that of a federal rite. With some restriction as to 
the latitude of the former of these interpretations^, 
we may admit the correctness of both ^ in their ap- 
ptication to distinct parts and purposes of the obla- 
tional ritual : wliile the contemplation of either of 
them, as the proper interpretation of the whole of 
that ritual, involves^ as we conceive, the same ab« 

* Spencer. *' Monendum est itaque, aacrificia mwiera ionium 
** faisfle, qu^s prisca simplicitas in Beum oontulit, et ad fines eos- 
^ dem spud Deam, quos muoera apud bomines, valere credtdit.'* 
De Legg. p. 762. 
' Sykes. " Sacrifices were federal ritC8» and implied men's en^^ 
teriog into friendship with God ; or if they had violated friend- 
ship with God by violating the stipulation entered into, then 
^ sacrifice implied a renewal of friendship, or a reconciliation 
*• with him, or a retom to that state from which the oflbnder had 
'* departed/* Essay on Sacrifices» p. 59. 

s That is to say, the firee-will oflering is to be regarded as 
▼oluDtaryy inasmuch as each distinct observance of it was so : but 
this does not imply, that either itsfi^ vuiitutum^ or the mode of 
its observance, was yoluntary on the part of man. 

** With regard to the former, see Levit. zxii. 18.; the latter 
apfdies, Exod. niv. 8. and Psalm 1« 5. 
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surdity^ as that of giving the dalineation of a aa^ 
feature lor the poitcait of a oosntaDanoe. 

In traciiig the origin of sacrifioe^ the chief stress 
of aigument ought doubtless to be laid Mm the teatit- 
numy of scripture* On this therefiore we shall prin* 
cipaUy rely, as the most decisivey if not the only 
comjpetenty authority. In addition however to the 
Ugfat we thus obtain, there are other considerations 
to which a minor importance may properly be at- 
tached : because, though they were deemed inooa* 
elusive of themselves, and though we put them not 
ki competition with the guidance of sacred truth, 
they aie adapted to diq)l8y> in strong colours of 
general probability and reason, the jdoctrine^ which 
we would chiefly insist on as the nesuH of more au- 
thoritative evidence. 

One of these considerations, derived finm a dear 
and forcible writer, may here be offiored, as a suit* 
able preliminaryto a scriptural investigation. **What- 
** ever practice,** observes Delany, " has obtained 
<< universally in the world, must have obtained firom 
** some dictate of reason, or some demand of n** 
<< ture, or some principle of intereirt ; or eke from 

some powerM influence or injunction of some 

being of universal authority. Now the practice of 
^< animal sacrifice did not obtain £rom, reason ; for 
*^ no reasonable notions of Qod could teach mei^ that 
^' he couhl take delight in bloodi» or in the ftt of 
^ slain beasts ; nor will any man say, that we have 
** any natural instinct to gratify, in spilling the blood 
<< of an innocent creature ; nor could there be any 

temptation from appetite to do this in those agies, 
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** wbea tile whole sacrifiee was comntned by fire ; 
** or wheD^ H it was not, yet men wholly abBtained 
^ fixmi flesh ; and consequently this pMctice did tot 
^ owe its or^in to any prfaidple of interest. Nay, 
^ so far from any thing of this, that the destnictioii 
^ of in no cent and usefiil creatures is evidently against 
^ natdre, against reason, and against interest ; and 
^ therefore must be founded in an authority, whose 
«< mfluence was as powerfal as the practice was uni- 
^▼ersal; and that coold be none but the autho- 
^rity of God the sorereignof the world, or of Adam 
^ the founder of the human race. If it be said, of 
^ Adam ; the question still returns — ^What motive 
^ determined hnn to the practice ? It could not be 
^nature, reason, or interest, as has been shewn; 
^ and therefore it must have been the authority of 
^ his Sovereign. And had Adam enjomed H to his 
^ posterity, it is not to be imagined that they woidd 
^ have obeyed him, in so extraordinary and expett*' 
^ sive a rite^ fiion any other motive th^m the com- 
"* Aland of CkdV 

The aigimieiit thus stated yields a strong pite- 
svtnption in favour of the positiori we desire to main- 
taiB. This position we shall now endeavoiir to 
estaUisfa on the certain basis of scriptural evidence. 

The knowledge we possess elating to the first 
dbservance of sacrifice, is principally derived from 
the two fdiowing passages of the sacTed vokiMfe. 
The firsC is from the Book (xf Genesis. ^ An4 in 

* Revelation examined with Candour ; ?ol. i. Diss. viii. The 
passage referred to being too long for citation, 1 have given the 
substance of it in a compressed form from Kennicott's Two Dis- 
sertations. 

o3 
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'* jMTocess of time it came to pass, that Cain brought 
*< of the firiiit of the ground an offering unto the 
<< Lord. And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
^* of his flock and of the fat thereof. And the Lord 
<' had respect unto Abd and to his offering : but 
** unto Cain and to his offering he had not respect K"* 
The second is from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
^^ By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
^< sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
*< that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts ^.** 
In the foregoing texts, there are two points which 
chiefly claim our regard : the act of Abel, and the 
principle from which it sprung. The act is, that he 
brought of the Jlrstlings of hUJlock an qffering 
unto the Lord, and that he qffered unto God a 
more excellent sacrifice than Cain. The principie 
which led to that act h faith, ^ow faidif when 
spoken of as a religious principle, must have a ne- 
cessary reference to a Divine command. Hence we 
would infer, that there existed a connexion between 
the sacrifice of Abel and the command of God. ^ If 
*^ fiEuth," says Dr. Kennicott, ^ was the principle, that 
** influenced Abel to bring the animal sacrifice^ he 
** certainly did not bring it from the dictates of rea- 
« son only. For We have the expiess testimony of 
<< the apostle, that * faith cometh by hearing, and 
'^ hearing by the word of God"^;' the consequence 
<' of which is, that Abel offered this sacrifice in obe- 
'< dience to the word ffGod, which evidently means 
" the word of God revealed^'• 

^ Gen. iv. 3, 4, $. * Hebrews xi. 4. 

"» «' Rom. X. 17." 

" Two Dissertations, p. 2 12. ed. 1747. 
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But this conclusion is resisted. It is aUeged, that 
the reason why one offering was accepted and the 
other rejected, is to be found, not in the outward act 
and mode of worship, but in the dispositions of the 
wmrshippers ; that the faith and pietj of the one, 
and the absence of these qualities in the other, were 
the causes of the different receptions which their 
oUations experienced ; and that the faith of Abel 
had regard only to the general promises of God. 
This supposition being admitted, it is further con-* 
tended, that there is no more necessity for referring 
to a Divine command the sacrifice of Abel than that 
of Cain ^ 

But if no importance be allowed to attach to the 
difference of the two offerings, it is surely unac- 
countable that this difference should be so diistinctly 
noticed by the sacred historian. Consider the. very 
concise brevity with which Moses hath compressed 
within the space of six chi^ters, whatever was im- 
portant to be known, by after-ages respecting the 
transactions of the antediluvian world, extending 
through a period of sixteen hundred years. Are 
we^ in a narrative thus framed, to look for a dis-* 
tinct specification of unimportant circumstances? 
Would it not be more reasonable to expect, in a re- 
cord of such comprehensive brevity, the insertion of 

<* '* Fides ilia qusc Abelis donum vXttwf Bwtoi titulo dignuut 
fecit, persuaaio fuit tam firma et alte fixa de propenso Dei in 
pios omnes affectu, et praeroiis aroplissimis in pie viventes 
*' oonferendis, quod vitam ejus ad pietatis regulas instituerit, et 
*' non tantum bona sua sed et seipsum Deo dederit.'* Spencer 
de Legg. p. 768. 
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no partieiiliri, but aidi aa are durfigMd to be the 
sul^ect of maifced atteetion and the Tehide of isa^ 
portent instruction ? 

Let us again advert to the view of thia tranaae- 
tion which is afibrded by the apostle to the Hebrews. 
Bjr this writer, the outward act and the inward 
dMpMitian are plainly distinguished. The fiDormer 
is designated hy faith ; the latter by a mart e^ceL 
lent sacrifice ; vkeiova tvaiwy a more abundant sacri- 
fice, or that which has more of the real nature of 
secrifioe. The matter itself cf the sacrifice is alaa 
stated e&pUcitly, as putty constituting the gromoA 
of its acceptance : for it is said, that God testified q£ 
his g^is. If we thus combine together the views 
afforded by Moses and St. Paul^ it will not be eas^ 
to evade the following conclusion: namely, timb 
faith and obedience were both exercised in the sped&o 
net and mode of worship performed by Abel» aadk 
that both were wantii^in the performaneeof GaaiL 

These however who maintain the human inaliti^ 
tion of sacrifice, will argue thus: ^ It is eertainthat 
« Gain and Abel ptesented such offerings as wese 
'< respectively most snitdble to their several meann 
** and eccv^ations. Cain, being an husbandman, is 
^^ said to have offered from the fruits of the ground, 

and Abel, bdng a shepherd, to have offered from 

the firstlings of his flock, an offering to the Lord. 
<< Here we have a probable ground of conjecture, 
'* that they offered their eaerffices, only as the ro- 
^* luntary expressions of gratitude to God^Jbr the 
<' blessings with which he had prospered their se-- 
^* veral labours ; and that reason dictated no less 
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^ the ad df awrifloe, UmB the matter of tlie sacii-* 
** fiee. F<nr Cain and Abel ajqiear, frcHn the instruct 
tion of their natural reason, to have judged, that 
in making a sacred offering of gratitude to God, 
that which they had first received from him should 
^ be preferred as the matter of the oblatioii : in or<« 
^ der that their sacrifice might thus become a more 
<* expressrre dedaratba of the Divine goodness and 
^ of their own thankfiilness^." 

Such is the reasonii^ of Spencar, one of the most 
karoed and strenuous maintainers ei the human 
original of sacrifice* But if I am capable of rightly 
estimating the value i£ his argument, ^e &ctB on 
which H profiBsaes to be grounded are sudb as dip^ 
tale an infieeenc^ pradsdiy the conlmry to that 
which he has deduced from them. 

That Cain, fflled as he was with pride and wickedr 
ness» and destitute of faith, humility, and holiness^ 
should have been actuated by the principle thus 
ascribed to hioa, is a probable supposition. It may 
be aUoaved, that he contemplated Us own proceed-- 
iDff aa peribcdy agreesble to reason, and indeed fair 
more so than that of his brother. For uninstructed 
reason ooold never discovev, in the sbugbter of a 
rictim, a fit mode of worshipping God, or of obtain-: 
ing the gveat ends of a reUgiaus service : and as to> 
reveii^ian, the want of faith whidi is ia^>uled to 
hiaa would natuxallf iidace a resistance (tf that au- 
thority. Pride Bwy ha^e fidt a d^iadation in the 
selection, as an offering to the Majesty of heaven, (tf 
that which had more lArity to> his brother's habite 

P Spencer de Legg.p. 7%1. The foregoing eitation is trans* 
lacei from that work. 
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of life than his own : and the selectiDDy thus nuule 
by the supreme authority of God, may have induced, 
in a mind festering with vanity, a stinging, though 
groundless, sense of personal inferiority. 

But if we look to the final issue of this transac- 
tion, we surely cannot discover the slightest ground 
for supposing, that the principle thus described was 
agreeable to the Divine will : nor the slightest coun- 
tenance of that opinion, which refers the introduce 
tion of sacrifice to the dictates of reason, the senti- 
ments of nature, and the su^estion of circam- 
stance. 

Indeed, I cannot but think, that the sacred re* 
cord was designedly framed, in r^ard to those few 
particulars which are here presented to our notice^ 
with a view to cut off all pretence for the inference 
which has been drawn from it by this writer, and by 
others who have followed him in the same line o£ 
argument. Had Moses simply recorded the different 
acts of worship performed by Cain and Abel ; had 
he omitted the mention of any following events 8ub> 
sisting in connexion with those acts: here would 
have been a fair show of probable evidence in sup* 
port of their reasoning, who maintain the human in- 
stitution of sacrifice. But this is not the character 
of the statement before us. From this statement it 
appears, indeed, that both Cam and Abel presented 
an oblation to God ; and that these oUations had 
respectively an equal affinity to their several obcu- 
imtions in life. Thus far then, we admit, a case is 
before us, which may countenance, though feintty, 
an opinion, that sacrifice was the progeny of human 
reason, and that the earliest oblations were suggested 
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hf 'tibe etnpkgments and sHuatioiis of the wenliip^ 
pen. Faintly, I saj, by reason of the preponde* 
nting we%fat of scriptural evidence which militates 
against it* This however, to make the most of it» 
is reasoning upon a half of our subject, while we 
profess to reason upon the whole. If we will only 
view the entire transaction, we shall quickly see 
it in a different shape and comi^exion* For when 
we find that, in the event, one of these offerings 
was accepted, and the oAer rejected ; does not this 
imply a dedaration, that those rational considar* 
ations, which are supposed to have dictated the first 
sacrificial observance, were contrary to the will and 
approbation of God ? As to the natural fitness of 
the acts with relation to the circumstances of the 
agents, both offerings stand on the same footing of 
propriety : Abel's offering was an act of devotion 
suitaUe to the character of a shepherd, and that of 
Cain was equally ifb to the character of an husband* 
man. So far, both had an equally fiGur prospect of 
acceptance and favour ; and yet the result was tar 
different firom any expectation which might thua 
have beenfiramed. 

On the whole, then, if we would frame a just 
eondusiim with regard to this transaction, we must 
take a full and impartial view of it : we must have 
a regard to the different result of the two offerings : 
we must attentively remark those additional parti- 
eulars which have been communiicated to us, and 
which may afford a clue to the explanation of that 
difference : and most especially, we must not, after 
the example of this learned writer, confine our at- 
tention to those circumstances in the two cases 



wUcb an ajqmrart^ siniOar or analogous, while 
we exohide others whidi are marked by the most 
•trikiiig disagreemeiit. These addidonal partiGU'^ 
lirs are as follows. Fifst^ the accepted offiering con* 
sisted in the shedding cf blood, without which we 
ate instructed, that there ** is bo remission^f' whereas 
that whkh was rejected was an offering of inani- 
mate things. Secondly, the accepted offering was 
offered by la^h : the rejected offiering, without faith. 
Thirdly, it is said that God testiied of Abel's j^.« 
the gifts beiBg a subject of approbadon {daitily dis« 
tinguishaUe from the disporition €(ftke qfferer. 

80 little countenance indeed does the scriptural 
eccount of this transaction afford to those who main- 
tain that sacrifioe originated in human reason, that 
we mighty in the esse of Cain, contend with greater 
justice and probafaflity, that human reason had un- 
iranrantafaiy and piesumptuouniy interfered to alter 
the mode of worship prescribed hy God. With re- 
gard also to Abel, it wouU be more consistent with 
the discorerieB of revelation to suppose^ that his pta^ 
torsi ocGopatioD had been taken up, as the conse- 
quence of a Divine institution to which it was snl^ 
Stnrienty than that the mode of worship he per- 
fiMrmed was saggeated by the eaoplojrment wli^cb he 
fidlowed. ^ 

. Inthe languid of those thet^c^^s against whom 
we contend, we find the grestest stress laid upon 
the dictates of natural reason, the circumstances and 
habits of Ufe of the earliest samfieers. Whether 
such causes* are in themselves adequate to the pro- 

4 Hiih. ix. 32. 
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duction of the effect ascribed to them, is a consi- 
defation not only important, but necessary, towards 
a just detenoination of the question at issue. It 
win therefore be deserving of brief inquiry, whether 
reason, guided by nature only, and prompted by cir« 
cumstance, would have been lilcely to impd the hu« 
man conduct in that directioii which theae diviaiMa 
maintain Aat it would have taken. 

l^ UB ttien contemj^te the human mind, left to 
its firee opmn&mBf uaeonfaraUed fay any command of 
GtA, and wholly uoasiiated fay Dixrine instractaoa« 
To a mind thus circumstanced, what fitness or pro* 
pirty could posaiUy diseover itself In the praetke of 
samfioe? What inu^finablfi ground i^ouU occilr Ar 
a belief, that the death of a victan possessed any in* 
hereivt TJrtue towards paoifyingthe Divine anger> or 
concilirtaiig the Oivine favour? In the ahmghier of 
inofiiBMive hhitea; in the destmetkni by Sit of snch 
things,. as might otherwise have heen sufaiervient to 
Ae wa9tB imd necessiAies of human V^ ; what is 
there hene that could, in ita intiiiHic diai^iofcer, ever 
he viewed by reason under the Ught of nature only, 
as;^ ft means of testify ing our autyedaon to God, m 
of obtaining pardon for sin' ? Could that which it 
loatbaome ted disgwting to the natnral feetinga of 
nupi, have been thou^t of aa a probable gratifica^ 
tion^to the purity of God? An aadent poet has the 
foUpwii^ strong and pointed reflection on thia aub^ 
joct: 

' Wnkins on the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, 
b. i.c. 12. p. 182. ed 1675. 
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'A xai xvo'iv imjwTw wx% i^fnvifui^ 
Xeufiiv iwMfTaSf xdii ytpof X^^fiv roSf \ 

Reason, if it discard the aid of scripture, must be 
iMiffled in every attempt to explain, or to discover, 
the slightest connesdon between the means and tiie 
€nd. It must then be peifediy incredSMe that thi» 
faculty should, without assistance or direction, have 
conducted mankind to the observance of such a prac- 
tice. 

Such is the difficulty of accounting, on any grounds 
purely rational, for the introduction of a bloody rite 
into the ceremonial of religious worship. But of 
this difficulty we have not yet seen the whole : it 
will be greatly enhanced, if we advert to the situa- 
tion of those among whom sacrifice is known to 
have first prevailed. 

This indeed is necessary in order to a just deter- 
mination of the question. If we would form a cor- 
rect judgment of the course of action which men, 
under any particular circumstances, would be likely 
to pursue, we must dismiss the prejudices arising 
firom the customs of our own age, and from a pre* 
vious knowledge of those which have existed in the 
world. R^ard must be had to their habits and con- 
ditions, and to the feelings which would naturally be 
associated with their situation. Thus, with regard to 
the earliest sacrificers : their sentiments are not to be 

■ Incert. Poet, apud Porph. de Abst. lib. iL 
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estimated bj the ordinary feelings of men, inured to 
the destruction of life as the means of providing suste- 
nance. The antediluvian inhabitants of the world, 
in the transactions of whom we meet with the earliest 
record of sacrifice, derived their subsistence from the 
fruits and vegetable productions of the earth, with- 
out the wilfiil infliction of death or suffering on any 
living creature. In such a race of men, it is reason^ 
able to beiieve, that an abhorrence of bloodshed 
would have been a deeply rooted and predominatmg 
sentiment. In what light then, had they obeyed 
no impulse but that of nature^ would they have 
viewed the perpetration of bloodshed in the services 
of rd^^n ? The force and character of the feelings 
which would have been generated by such habits of 
life, may be very correctly estimated from the follow- 
ing beautiful lines : 

^ Quid meruistis, oves, placidum peeus, inque tuendos 
^ Nlitum homines, pleno quae fertis in ubere nectar ? 
** KoUia qu8S nobis vestras velamina lanas 
<* Pnebetis; vitaque magis quam morte juvatis. 
'^ Quid meniere boves, animal sine fraude dolisque 
'^ Innocuum, simplex, natum tolerare labores ? 
^ Immemor est demum, nee frugum munere dignus, 
^ Qui potuit, curvi demto modo pondere aratri, 
^ Ruricolam mactare suum : qui trita labore 
^ Ilia, quibus toties durum renovaverat arvum, 
^ Tot dederat meases, percusmt coUa securi. 
Nee satis est quod tale nefas coounittitur : ipsos 
Inscripsere Deos sceleri ; numenque supemum 
Caede laboriferi credunt gaudere juvenci. 
^^ Victima labe carens et prsestantissima forma 
*' (Nam plaeuisse nocet) vittis prsesignis et auro, 
'* Sistitur ante aras : auditque ignara precantem : 
*' Imponique suae videt inter comua fronti 
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Qiiaikooliiitlh^;eB; perousMuiue sangiAne <;idunoB 
Inficit in liquida pnevisos forsitan unda^^ 

So little ground is there for %)x^pgiom%^ that sacri- 
fioe could have resulted from any process <tf reaimi-- 
ing to which the Gircumstaiices and situation of the 
first worshippers maj hare giv^i rise! Far £rbni 
possessing in its^ any thing congenial to thi6 na* 
tural sentiments of the human mind, it is infinitdj 
more probaUe that it would, in the iaftncy of our 
species, if it had not been pn^unded by supreme 
authority, have been encountered by the strongiesfc 
feeUngs of repugnance and disgust. The existence 
of a sanguinary rite of worshqp in union with those 
habits and feelings to which we refer, nuiy therefoire 
with BKxre justice be contemplated, as the triumph of 
&ith over the suggestions of nature, thasi as an act 
of obedience to her dictates. 

But '< the rude simplicity of primeval life" is much 
insisted on by l^encer, as a conrideratuHS wfaidi 
tends to soften the difficulties connected with* a be- 
lief in the human institution of Sacrifice. Tlie fid- 
lacy of his argument is of that idnd which flrequently 
results firom the employment of loose and indeter- 
minate language. If, by a rude simplicity of cha- 
racter, we are to understand^ an ignorance of those 
polished arts and refinements which grow up with 
the progress dT civilization ; this indeed may truly 
be ascribed to these primitive worshippers. And 
this, we might justly suppose, was the only significa- 
tion which the terms were intended to express: 
since we find that signification illustrated by alleging 

t O?. Met. XV. 1 1 6. 
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their igDommce of ttterature, and die nature of their 
garments, wMch consisted of the skins of beasts. 
But what is lias to the purpose ? If on the o6her 
hand a more extended meaning be affisced to the 
terms ; if they be understood to express that gross- 
ness of conoepdon respecting the Divine attributes, 
wloch Spencer ascribes to these early sacrifioers; 
then the inferenoe must be resisted by a denial of 
the point wiiich is thus unwarrantably assumed* 
For, can it be imagined, that the knowledge whidi 
Adam, in Ins state ctf original righteousness, possessed 
respecting the perfections of his Maker ; can it be 
imagined -tiiat this knowledge was entirely obKte- 
rated from his mind after the fall? Such a supposi- 
tion is totally destitute of aU countenance either 
from scripture or reason, and seems incompatible 
with the notion of our fint parent's personal iden- 
tity in his twc^ld condition of an innocent and a 
fallen being. Then, if Adam retained this know- 
ledge after his fall, can we believe that he would 
neglect the instruction of his immediate offspring on 
a subject of such vital importance? Or, if be did 
not neglect it, that the Imbwledge thus imparted 
should have been so grossly disfigured in its trans- 
mission from father to son, and that during the life- 
time of the parent ? One of these suppositions, how- 
ever harsh and unreasonable, must plainly be ad- 
mitted, or the ground of argument can never be 
tenable. 

The former restricted sense of the words is plainly 
all that can be maintained ; and yet it is undeniable, 
that the more extended signification is that which 
has furnished the basis of the reasoning. This will 

p 
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appear from a citation of the author's words. << Why,** 
says he, ^ should the primeval race of men endea- 
<< vour by the oblation of gifts to conciliate the Di- 
** vine grace and favour? Why, but because they 
*^ estimated God by the disposition of man, and 
'< thought that gifts would have no less influence with 
** him' than with their feUow-creatures^." Another 
passage from the stole author wiU sujqdy a fuller 
developement of the ideas expressed in the former 
citation. ** According to the rude conceptions of 
primitive times, Grod was estimated as a being 
who would dispense all his bounties by the induce- 
ment of gifts ; as if, like men, he could be in« 
fluenced by presents, or fieel himtelf obliged by any 
*^ liberality which was shewn* him, to make an equal 
^* return. Thus it was that the ancients carried on a 
** kind of traffic with their Maker, and conducted 
** th^nselves towards him as an usurer, who gav^ 
** only in order that he might receive '." 

Against that profieine irreverence of sentiment 
which is here expressed in regard to the best and 
holiest of beings, piety may well exclaim. If such 
reasoning be justly entitled to any thing further 
than a strong expression of abhorrence and disgust. 
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Quid enim homines primsvi muneribus oblatis gratiam et 
*' fiBLVorem divinum sibi conciliare studerent, nisi quod Deum ex 
" ingenio humano a&stimantes, oiunera non minus apud eum 
** quam homines valere judicarent ?'* De Legg. p. 772. 

' *' Mvi prisd ruditas opinata est, Deum omnia muneribus 
** ooncessuJriun ; quasi more humaho» donis permuloeri poeset, 
** aut largidone quavis, ut paria cum iis fuseiet, obstringeretur. 
** Adeo ut nundinationem quandam cum Deo exercerent veteres, 
** et ita cum illo agerent, quasi foenerator esset, daretque tantum 
** ut acciperet." Ibid. p. 764. 
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the confiitation of it may be readily supplied. That 
God had respect to Abel's offering, is a plain proof 
that such (Bering was not presented under the in- 
fluence of those ccmsiderations to which it is thus 
ascribed: for these very considerations are, in the 
sacred word, and in relation to the subject of sacri- 
fice, unequivocally condemned as most offensive to 
the Divine purity. In order to evince the truth of 
this assertion, we will adduce a quotation from the 
fiftieCh Psalm. Here the displeasure of God against 
sacrifice is strongly declared. For what reason, can 
we imagine, is this done ? God often declares himr 
self, in other parts of his revealed word, pleased 
with such observances. The text itself will supply 
the explanation we want. ^^ Hear, O my people, 
** and I will speak ; O Israel, and I will testify 
<< against thee : . I am God, even thy God. I will 
not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt 
offerings, to have been continually before me. I 
will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goats 
" out of thy folds. For every beast qf the forest is 
** mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. I 
^* know all the Jowls ^ the mountains : and the 
** wild beasts qf the field are mine. If 1 were 
'< hungry J I would not tell thee : for the world is 
'* mine, and the Julness thereof. Will I eat the 
''flesh qf buUs, or drink the blood if goaUiV 
Sacrifice, which at other times is spoken of as an ac- 
ceptable service, is hare described as an abomina- 
tion : and that, only by reason of its connexion with 
the very sentiments, by which, according to Spen- 

y Psalm 1. ?— 13. 
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cer, the sacrifice of Abel was suggested. For the 
offensive quality of such oblations is plainly dedluned 
to consist, first, in the notion of presentiiig a gift to 
the owner ; and secondly, in the profiuie absurdity of 
supposing, that the taste and smell of slaughteied 
victims could in themselves be pleasing to a holy 
and spiritual being*. 

Part of the above cited passage may af^ieer, peri^ 
haps, rather at variance with our general views. ** I 
^* will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goats 
^* out of thy folds." But these words can on no ac- 
count be understood to convey an unqualified and 
unconditional condemnation of sacrifice, considered 
in the abstract : for this construction of them would 
be followed by consequences, which even those 
against whom we contend would be unwilling to ad- 
mit, or at least unable to maintain. On this view, 
the words can be understood to signify nothing less 
than an abrogation of the sacrificial ordinance: a 
supposition which, in regard to the date of this 
Psalm, is notoriously remote from the fact, and con- 
trary to the declared purposes of the Divine wilL 
This interpretation being therefore plainly inadmis- 
sible, the true import of the sentence may be stated 
with greater probability, if we suppose it to express 
a declaration, that God would accept no sacrifices 
offered under the influence of those profane and 
gross conceptions, which, in the following verses, are 
marked with such strong reprobation. Or, they 
may be r^arded as pointing to the fulness of future 
time, when sacrifice was to be done away, after the 

' Horne on the Psalms. 
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consummation of its mysterious import by the priest* 
hood of the Messiah. Or, thirdly, they may be in- 
tended to signify an instruction, that nothing fur- 
ther was exacted in the way of ritual observance be- 
yond the actual performances of the people who are 
thus addressed ; together with an intimation, that it 
was the spiritual, and not the ceremonial, part of a 
leligiQiis service, in the omission of which their de- 
ficiency consisted *• This last exposition appears in-* 
deed the most probable, by reason of the countenance 
it derives from the fdlowing verses, in which the 
defects of their worship are spedficaUy denoted. 
** CtBlkr unto God thanksgiving ; and pay thy vowr 
^ unto the mast High : and call upon me in the 
^ day of trouble : I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
♦« glorify me/' 

When the flirious and malignant passions of Cain 
were roused by the rejection of his unhallowed ser- 
vice, we find that God condescended to expostulate 
with him on the indulgence of such unreasonable 
feelings. The words in which this remonstrance is 
^pressed ai^e very remarkable : they daim our most 
especial attention, because they cannot, on prinajdes 
oi sound interpretation, be easily reconciled to any 
supposition, which excludes from sacrifice the cha- 
racters ci both a divine appointment and an expia- 
tory design. Such is the concurrent opinion of some 

* Tlie general design of the passage appears ccnrectly Btalsd in 
the following interpretation of the 8th verae : Q. d. " Quantum 
ad externa sacrificia, satis estis occupati : veruni interna et prse- 
cipua (de quibus ver. 14.) negligitis. Sacrificia in V. T impro- 
bantur tantum secundum quid, ratione scil. deficientis iidei, 
pqenitentis,** &c. Foli Synopsis in Psal. 1. ver. 8. 
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of the most learned and able expositors of the origi- 
nal text. *^ If thou doest weU, shalt thou not be 
« accepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at 
^f the door^." Of the expositors to whom I refer, it 
is the decided judgment, that the word which is 
here rendered sin, ought properly to have been 
translated by the term sintering, agreeably to the 
actual version of it in other parts of scripture. I 
will subjoin the words with the adoption of the pro- 
posed alteration : to which I will annex the para- 
phrase and remark of a distinguished critic. " • Why 
'< art thou wroth f and why is thy countenance 
^^/(dlenf If thou doest weU, shall thou not he ac- 
^* cepted, and if thou doest not well^ a sin^qffbring 
" Ueth even at thy door: As if he had said— Why 
*' art thou so angry at the preference shewn, to thy 
<' brother, as if it were an instance of partiality in 
•* me ; whereas it is only the eflTect of laws which I 
<' had before declared : for know^t thou not, that if 
** thou dischargest thy duty fully, thou shalt be ac- 
'^ cepted ; and that if thou failest therein, I have ap- 
^< pointed an atonement for sin, by the sacrifice of an 
^< animal that is entirely in thy power, near at hand, 
*< and that coucheth or lieth down even before thy 
*' door ? — Here then we have God himself enforcing 
'* the observation of animal sacrifice ; and command- 
** ing it, as the known, remedy then provided for 
** the lapses of mankind^." It would be improper 
to dismiss the subject without observing, that the 
proposed substitution of the term sin-^ering for 
siUf appears to convey the only admissible interpre-^ 

^ Gen. iv. 7. ^ Kennioott's Two Dissertations, p. 217. 
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tation of the original : since an idiomatical pecu- 
liarity has been noticed in the expression thus trans- 
lated» by virtue of which that signification of it, and 
no other, can be consistent with grammatical pro- 

There is one remaining consideration, to which I 
conceive that an undue importance is not annexed, 
if we say, that it ought in candour to be r^aided as 
decisive of the controversy. The grant of animal 
food to man was not till after the flood. Antece- 
dently to that period, we read of no permission to 
take away the life of brutes. Whence then did 
Abel derive his authority for the destruction of ani- 
mal life ? That he was authorized, th»« can be no 
doubt : fiar if he had not been, his bloody offering 
could not have obtained the acceptance and appro- 
bation of God. 

A celebrated writer on moral philosophy has the 
fcAowing observation. ^* It seems to me, that it 
^ would be difficult to defend the right of killing 
^ animals for food by any arguments which the light 
<< and order of nature afford ; and that we are be- 
^ bolden for it to the permission recorded in Scrip- 
<< ture. ^ And Ood blessed Noah and his sons, and 
« said unto them. Be fruitful, and multiply, and re^ 
^ plenish the earth. And the fear of you and the 
'* dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
** earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon 
** all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the 
** fishes of the sea ; into your hand are they de- 
** livered. Every moving thing that liveth shall be 

<> See Magee on Atonement, vol. ii. p. 244. 
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'' meat fer yott ; even as the grem herb have I givim 
'' 70U all things V 

This is the remark of a dear and oomprehensive 
mind^ eminently distinguished by a talent, not only 
of reasoning skilfully, but also of poising the wdght 
of evidence, and of nicely a<\justing the balance of 
conflicting arguments* The foregoing citation from 
his writings cannot therefore but appear an impor- 
tant concession, respecting the impossibility of esta- 
blishing, by any unassisted process of the mind, the 
r^ht of slaying animals for £3od. On what ratUmal 
ground th^ot can we establish the right of slaying 
them for sacrifice ? Cases may perhaps be suf^posed^ 
such, for instance, as those of necessity and self«- 
pi!0|;ection, in which for particular reasons the de- 
struction of life might be justified before the per* 
mission of animal food was granted. These may be 
alleged as exo^taons to the general law : but in the 
number of these exertions sacrifice cannot^ on any 
principle which fairly ap^es to it» be included^ On 
the whole therefore we contend^ that the acceptable 
celebration of a sanguinaiy worship, cannot be ae* 
counted fbr consistently with the state of mankind 
ia the antediluvian world, otherwise than by the ad- 
mission of its Divine appointment^. 

* Gen. ix. 1, 2, 3. Foley's Morel and Politicid Philosophy, 
hook ii. chap. 1 1 . 

^ ** We know that no bemg faM a right to the lives of the 
" creatures but their Creator^ or those on whom he oooftre that 
** right : and it is certain that God had not yet given man a right 
** to the creatures^ even for necessary food ; and much less for 

unnecessary cruelty. And therefore, nothing but his command 

could create a right to take away their lives. It is also evident, 
" that killing an innocent creature cannot, in its own nature, be 
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Among those who mafatem the huiMii original of 
sacrifice* it cannot be denied that there exists a con- 
sideraUe diversitjr of sentiment, in regard to the 
prindples which are supposed to have dictated or 
soggested its introduction. Of the theories which 
have thus been framed, our attentiem has hitherto 
been confined to one. It will not, however, be ne- 
cessary to the purpose of a candid investigation, that 
the others should be examined with equal care : be-> 
cause the ailments by which we have encountered 
the former will, if assented to, be found decidedly 
condusive against the latter. Thus, it is con^ 
tended by Warburton, that ** the common senti- 
'^ meots of our nature would dmw the first men into 
^ this mode of worship ;" which is itself described by 
that great writer as an examjde of the ** ancient 
^ mode of converse by action in aid of words." 
^ Some chosen animal," says he, ^ precious to the 
^ repentJng criminal, who deprecates, or supposed 
*^ to be obnoxious to the Deity, who is to be ap- 
'' peaaed, was offered up and dain at the altar, in 
^ an action, which, in all languages, when trans- 
** kted into words, speaks to this purpose^^^ I con- 
^ fioss my transgressions at thy fi)otstool, O my God ! 
^ and, with the deepest contrition, implore thy par-< 
*< don ; coafessiog that I deserve deatii for these my 
** ofGBUoes.'-^'nie latter part of the confession was 

" fnropsi^ wd to be dQiag toeU. And therefore^ since Abel k 
" ad^nowledged by God to have done well, in killing the findings 
** of his flock in sacrifice^ it is evident he must have done this for 
some very good and just reason ; and what reason could justify 
him in doing it^ but the command of God ^" Revelation ex- 
amined with Candour, vol. i. p. 1 32. 
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*^ more fordblj expressed by the action of striking 
^^ the devoted animal, imd depriving it of life ; which, 
** when put into words, concluded in this man- 
** ner'-^' And I own that I myself deserve the death 
** which I now inflict on this animal 9.' " But if the 
action itself should, under the circumstances con- 
nected with its first performance, appear (agreeably 
to the tenor of our former observations) calculated 
to provoke the strongest antipathies of nature, and 
to involve in it the cruel usurpation of a righl^ which 
God had never conferred ; if this view be correct, it 
will necessarily follow, that such an action could 
never have occurred to the mind as a proper mode 
of pious and reverential intercourse with the Deity. 
Equally inadmissible, for the purpose of explaining 
a sacrifice which was observed many ages before the 
lawful use of animal food, will be the theory of an- 
other writer, who proposes to account fi>r the human 
original of sacrifices by supposing, *^ that eating and 
drinking together were the known oMnary sym- 
bols of friendship, and were the usual rites of en- 
gaging in covenants and leagues, and of renewing 
and ratifying friendships^." From a detailed ex- 
amination of these several systems we fed ourselves 
exonerated, not only by a regard to the proper bre- 
vity of a subordinate inquiry, but by a respect for 
the proper object of all inquiry whatever, which is, 
the evidence of truth, and not the gratification of a 
controversial taste. For, as the evidence of truth in 
itself supplies the confutation of error, it therefore 
dispenses with a iseparate exposure of its fallacies ; 

» Div. Leg. b. ix.c. 2. vol. vi. pp.275, 276. 
•» Sykes's Essay on Sacrifices, p. 73. 
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and the travdler, who is satisfied that he is right in 
the path which he has chosen, can have no occasion 
to waste his time in the useless labour of exploring 
deviations. 



SECTION II. 
Meaning ^Sacrifice. 

'H NKA iiUeUKH DAAAIOi KEXAPATMENH TPAMMATI. 

Clem. Alex. Paedag. i.7. 

THB for^;oing inquiry respecting the origin of 
sacrifice will be pn^ierly followed by an exainini^ 
tion of its meaning. 

In pursuing this branch of the subject, it will, in 
the first place, be {nroper to state the view of it which 
we feel ourselves called upon to maintain. We con- 
tend then that Sacrifice, from the earliest date of its 
observance, and according to the purpose of its first 
ihstitutioD, was distinguished by the following essen- 
tial characters and properties. Itw^as a means of 
symbolical instruction appointed in order to the ex- 
{nation of sin; the instruction being conveyed by 
transferring, in representation, the imputation of sin 
from the guilty to the innocent, and by substituting, 
in representation also, the innocent in the place of 
the guilty, as the subject of punishment. In other 
words, it was both expiatory in its design, and vi- 
carious in its import. 

Towards establishing the justice of this view, 
deamess of niethod will best be consulted, if we first 
ascertain the character of sacrifice, considered ex- 
clusively as a provision of the Mosaic law. Having 
done this, we shall have gained a step of consider- 
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able importaiioe towards fiidlitating our iuither pro* 

I. With regard then to the import of sacrifice, 
viewed as a specific ordinance of the Mosaic in- 
stitution : here the diflBcultf of proof consists in the 
selection, rather than in the discoyery, of arguments. 
From a variety of passages contained in .the Penta- 
teuch, which afford a concurrent representation of 
this subject, I will first select a portion fixim the di- 
rections which are given respecting the first observ- 
anoe of the passover : which is not indeed adduced 
as being so decisive of the point at issue as some 
others, but because the language emplojed is peou- 
liarlj striking, and appears to be hardly reconcile- 
able wHh any principles at variance with those which 
are here maintained. 

'* And the blood shall be to you for a token upon 
^ the houses where ye are : and token I see ike 
*^ bloodf I will pace aver you, and the plague shall 
** not be upon you to destroy you, when I smite the 
^* land of Egypt. — ^For the Lord will pass thnni^ 
<' to smite the Egyptians ; and wken ke eeetk ike 
** blood upon ike lintel, and on tke two side poHs, 
^ tke Jjord will pass over tke door, and will not 
** smffer tke destroyer to come in unto pour kouses 
^ to smite pouK'' 

Let me here be allowed to quote the words of a 
venerable fiither of the primitive church. In the 
way of proo^ indeed^ no stress is laid upon them ; 
but they are illustrative of the subject, and contain 
a reflection highly jiwt and apjdiadde to it. ** As 

' Exod. xii. 1 3. 23. 
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<^ the hlood of the pesM>?er/' says Jastin Martyr, 
** saved those in E^pt, thus also the Uood of Christ 
*< wffl rescue from death those who believe. Would 
" Gk>d then have been liable to mistake in regard to 
'* those who were to be spared, if this signal had not 
been jdaced upon their doors ? Certainly not : but 
it was done, because he proolsmied beforehand that 
salvation which should be wrought for mankind 
** tltfough the Uood of Christ V 

We will however, in the next plaoe^ turn our at- 
tention to another sacrificial ordinance, by a n^ard 
to which, combmed with some other texts which are 
explanatoiy of it, we shall be better able to come to 
a satidhctory and decisive conclusion as to the cha^ 
racter of the Levitical sacrifice in general, and shafl 
be able also to fix the application of the particular 
passage already dted to the subject, to which it is 
conceived to relate. This ordinance is that of the 
burnt offering : the mode of solemnizing which is 
prescribed at the beginning of the Book of Leviti- 
cus, and is, with regard to those essential points on 
wMdi we diiefly inrist, the same with the ritual 
pfescribed on a variety of other occasions. 

'* Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto 
'* them. If any man of you bring an offering unto 
the Lord, ye shall bring your offering of the cat- 
tle, even of the herd, and of the flock. If his 
** offering be a burnt sacrifice of the herd, let him 
** offer a male without blemish : he shall offer it of 
hb own voluntarf will at the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation befwe the Lord. And 

^ Dial, cum Tiyph. c. 1 1 1 . 
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^* he shall put his hand upon the head of the burnt 
« offering ; and it shall be accepted for him to make 
*^ atonement for him. And he shall kill the bullock 
'* before the Lord : and the priests, Aaron's sons, 
^^ shall bring the bloody and spriidde the blood round 
'' about upon the altar that is by the door of the ta- 
*^ bemade of the congregation I'* 

We are here to observe, first, a promise that the 
sacrifice thus prescribed should be Bocepted as an 
atonement for the offerer. It must therefore, by 
virtue of the divine appointment, have been effectual 
for the purpose of expiation. Now the appointed 
means of that expiation consisted in the destruction 
of Ufe, or in substituting an innocent life for one 
Which was forfeited to justice; as will plainly ap- 
jpear from a subsequent passage in the same book : 
*^ The life of the flesh is in the blood : and I have 
'^ given it to you upon the altar to make an atone- 
« ment for your souls : for it is the Uood that maketh 
<< an atonement for the soul°>." 

Again, our attention is especially due to the cere- 
mony of pl^ng the hand upon the head of the vic- 
tim. Of this also an explanation is furnished in the 
directions, which, in another part of the same bode, 
are given relating to the great day of expiation. 
" And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the 
'* head of the live goat, and confess over him all the 
<< iniquities of the children of Israel, and all then* 
'^ transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon 
*' the head of the goat, and shall send him away hy 
** the hand of a fit man into the wilderness : and 

^ Lev. i.2— 5. ™ Lev. xvii. II. 
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^ the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities 
** unto a land not inhabited : and he shall let go the 
*' goat in the wilderness \^ Aided by this explana- 
tion, we are warranted in conduding, that the sa- 
crifice to which we refer was not only expiatory 
in' its design, but also vicarious in its import. 

Another observation relating to this great day of 
annual s(^mnity will render our conclusion still 
more irresistible. By the employment of two goats 
in the sacrifice of that day, the general meaning and 
design of the ceremonial is exhibited in very striking 
and impressive characters. On this provision it is 
justly observed t^ an excellent and distinguished 
prelate : *^ The reason of this seems obvious. The 
'* death of the animal was requisite to represent the 
^ means by which the expiation was effected : and 
^ the bearing away the sins of the peofde on the 
^ head of the animal was requisite to exhibit the 
** ^eet ; namely, the removal of the guilt. But for 
*^ these distinct objects, two animals were necessary 
^ to complete the sin offering ^" 

Such then are the essential characters of the Le- 
vitical' sacrifice. The guilt of the worshipper is 
emblematically imputed to the victim : to tbe vic- 
tim also is emblematically transferred the punish- 
ment which had been incurred: hence there re- 
sidts that atonement, which, by virtue of the Divine 
appointment, renders the sinner capable of pardon. 
And (on the leading principles of interpretation 
thus fiimished to us) we contend that these 



" Levit. xvi. 2 1 . " Magee on Atonement, vol. ii. p. 330. 



minating properties belong to every ^peciM of tt- 
crifice prescribed in the ritual ^f Mosea: uiider-^ 
standing the term Mcrifice m that restricted aense 
which we have before assigned to it. Att sudd Mb* 
crifioes are both expiatory and vicarious. 

II. The way is now prepared for a farther in- 
quiry into the character of sacrifice, with teguA to 
its earliest observance and its universal pveiraleiioe.. 

That sacrifice was firom the beginning an osdip' 
nance of Divine i^pointment, is a position of wfaich 
the proof has been already adduced. In the Levi* 
tical code it stands confessedly on that fbundatiiHi. 
Here then we see the same law operating after two 
distinct periods of its enactment. At the first of theat 
periods (to which we refer the sacrifice of Abel) the 
observance of the law is made known, but without, 
any explanation of its design : at the second, both . 
the law is promulgated, and the explanation of it is 
annexed. Now as the law itself is contemplated as 
emanating from the supreme wisdom of the un- 
changeable €rod, I see not hoimthe foUowiag infe- 
rence can fairiy be resisted ; namely, that the rea- 
son of it fnust have been the same in the first in- 
stance which it was avowedly in the second. 

There is another consideration fi!om whidi the 
necessity of this inference is strikingly apparent. 
The employment of Uood as an article of food is 
forbidden to the Isradites. ^ Whatsoever man there 
** be," says the Law, '^ of the house of Israel, or of 
*' the strangeiB that sojourn among you, that eateth 
'* any manner of blood ; I will even set my fece 
« against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut 
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^ tdm off firom among his peopleP.*' But this prohi- 
bition^ we are to observe, is not, at this period of its 
ddiverj, a new ordinance. It forms a part of that 
pafcriardial law which had been delivered to Noah^ 
and whidi had long been obligatory upon him and 
an his descendants. The old law is now, however, 
republished to the Israelites. On this occasion the 
reason of the prohibition, which had been stated, 
though less explicitly, before, is fully and distinctly 
annexed : ^ For the life of the flesh is in the Mood : 
^ and I have given it to you upon the altar to make 
<< an atonement for your souls : for it is the blood 
^ that maketh an atonement for the souK" Here 
then we have the reason of the law which had many 
years before been delivered to Noah. Now Noah 
was himself a sacrificer : so was Abraham. Both of 
these were anterior to the law of Moses. The same 
reason must then be understood to apply to the sa- 
crifices which they offered ; and consequently their 
sacrifices must have had the same character which 
belongs to those of the Mosaical ritual. They must 
have been sacrifices of atonement for the soul^ 

P Levit. vn\. 10. ^ Lev. xvii. II. 

' If a doubt should be atarted whether the law, at the two 
periods of its promulgation, was grounded on the same or on 
a different reason, that doubt must disappear on a comparison of 
the terms which are severally employed in Scripture in rela- 
tion to the two occasions. The reason is given in Leviticus 
thus : ** The Itfe ofihefiesh is in the blood; and I have given it 
" to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls.'* 
This same reason, though not so fully, is at least sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the prohibition to Noah : '* But flesh with the life 
" thereof^ which is the blood therefore, shall ye not eat." If fur- 

Q 
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Sacrifice, then, at a time much eaiiier than the 
law of Moses, must have been both expiatoiy in Hn 
design and vicarious in its import. If we adttiit 
the validity of the reasoning which has been offisred 
in support of this proposition, it must appear conda« 

ther proof of thia point were wanted, it would be found by re- 
ferring to a third occasion, where the same prohibitoiy law is 
delivered. Here the reason of the law is stated in an cdtipcical 
form, similar to diat in vHiich we find it annexed to the evKest 
prohibitioo which wis delivered to Noah } and yet nobody, I 
think, would contend, that the reason in this latter instance was 
not intended to be precisely the same with that which is given 
in the above cited passage from Leviticus. The words are as 
follows : ** Only be sure that thou eat ilot the blood : far the 
" Uood is the Ufe-, and thou mayest not eat the life with the 
" flesh.*' Deut. xii. 23. That the reason delivered in Letiti^ 
cus was not a reason of exclusive application to the Lievitical 
ritual and the people of Israel, will be further evident from e|L- 
aroining the terms of the prohibition : for it will thus i^ppear to 
have been equally obligatory upon Israelite and Gentile, as fitf 
as the law of Moses was capable of being enforced; and die 
reason on which it was grounded will be seen to apply in an 
equal degree to the condition of both* *' Whatsoever man 
'* there be of the house of Is^iiel, or of the strangen that sqfomm 
" among yoti, that eateth any manner of blood ; I will even set 
** my face against that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him 
** off from among his people. For the life of the flesh is in the 
" blood : and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
" atonement for your souls : for it is the blood that maketh an 
'* atonement for the soul. Thbbbfobk I said unto the children 
** of Israel, No soul of you shall eat blood, neither shall any 
'* stranger that sqjoumeth among you eat blood,** Lev. xvii. 10, 
11,12. Surely, after reading this, we cannot deny that blood 
was, to the Gentile as welt as to the Israelite, and upon the same 
vicarious principle, the appointed means of making atonement for 
the loul. See Revelation examined with Candour, vol. ii. Dis- 
sert I. 
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sive ugmist Spencer, Warbartan% and others, who 
maintain, that the sacrificial ordinance nerer aa^ 
sumed this character before the promulgation of 
the law : wheD, say they^it was copied from the su-i 
perstitious observances of the idolatrous world, and 
remodelled on its introduction into the Mosaic code 
for the purpose of accommodation t^ the Christian 
scheme of redemption. 

The general conclusion deduced firom that reason- 
ing must further appear to have a veiy extensive 
application. The reason for the prohilation of Uood 
which is assigned in Leviticus, applies in an e^al 
degree to the same interdiction as it was delivered 
to Noah. It therefore stamps upon his sacrifice the 
same expiatory and vicarious character which be* 
longs to the Levitical sacrifice. Again, the same 
interdiction is obligatory upon all the descendants 
of Noah who lived before the time of Christ ^ Th^ 
reason of the interdiction must therefore equally ap- 
ply to them : and consequently, their sacrifices, so 
far as they retained the proper character belonging 
to the original design and first institution of this 
ordinance, must in like manner &B under the same 
description. And thus do we gain an insight into 
the proper design and essential meaning of sacrifice, 
as it hath prevailed among all the fiBunilies of man- 

* Spencer de Legg. lib. iii. Dbs. II. Warburton*8 Dtv. L^. 
b. iz. c 2. 

* Whether it were obligatory after this time or not, I am not 
here called upon to decide. The arguments in favour of the affir- 
mative may be gathered from Delany, Revelation examined with 
Candour, vol. ii. Diss. II. ; and those in support of the negative from 
Spencer de Legg. Diss, in Act. xv. 20. vol. i. p. 588. 

Q S 
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kind who have sprung from that second founder of 
the human race. 

III. It remains for us, lastly, to examine the na- 
ture of sacrifice as it was observed by Abel, and 
also (as we have a fidr right to assume) by the 
other inhabitants of the antediluvian world. Let 
us therefore carry up our inquiry to a still higher 
point, in order that we may discover whether the 
same character belongs to it in this earliest period of 
its prevalence. 

We have seen then, that the eating of blood was 
forbidden to Noah and his posterity. Antecedently 
to this date, no such prohibition is upon record. 
That it is not, is a circumstance capable of a very 
plain and natural explanation. Such an injunction, 
at any earlier period, would have been nugatory, since 
this is the date of the first permission of animal 
food. *' Every moving thing that liveth," says the 
sacred record, ** shall be meat for you ; even as the 
<^ green herb have I given you all things. But 
<f flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood 
^* thereof, shall ye not eat"." The reason for the 
prohibition of blood was, as we have seen, because 
it was invested with a sacred character as the ap- 
pointed instrument of atonement and expiation: 
and this character must have belonged to it as long 
as sacrifice had continued to be in use. The prohi- 
bition itself is grounded on the expiatory design of 
sacrifice : but the date of the prohibition is occa- 
sioned by the simultaneous grant of animal food. 
And the sacred instrumentality of blood for the pur- 

•» Gen. ix. 3, 4. 
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pose of atonement, must appear to be recognised in 
this interdiction as belonging to an ordinance th^n 
ensting. For sacrifice had been a rite of much 
earfier observance. It had been offered acceptably 
to God in the time of Adam : it had been offered ac« 
ceptably by Noah himself before this very command 
had been issued. Such being the case, our inference 
respecting the character of sacrifice must be ex- 
tended in its application to the antediluvian sacri- 
fices during the whole course of their observance. 
They also must have been both expiatory and vi- 
carious. 

Though the blood of brutes possess no intrinsic 
efficacy towards cleansing the defilements of a sin- 
ful creature ; yet it was, by a Divine ordinance, ren- 
dered availd^le, and even necessary, for that purpose, 
through the operation of faith on the part of the 
worshipper. It is declared in the writings of Moses, 
that '* it is the blood that maketh atonement for the 
" soul*.** ** Almost all things,'* says the apostle to 
the Hebrews, ** are by the law purged with blood ; 
^ and without shedding of blood is no remission 7." 
This is not a principle exclusively attached to the 
Levitical system. It was, as we have seen, before 
the existence of that system, a principle on which, in 
the article of sacrifice, the universal religion of man- 
kind was estaUished. It is the only scriptural prin- 
ciple on which the sacrificial rite can be explained. 
It is the only scriptural principle on which the for- 
giveness of man is made compatible with the attri- 
butes of his Maker. The sacrificial ceremony, in- 

« Levit.3cvii. 11. y Heb. ix.22. 

q3 
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deed» before the Gospel, is emblematical, and its 
efficaqy sacramental : under the Gospel, the sterifice 
of Christ is real and effectual. But still, with a due 
observance of this distinction, we are justified in 
the terms we have employed respecting it. It is a 
princij^e alike recognised and attested in the Levi- 
tical sacrifice, and in the Christian sacrament. 

It will not be unsuitable to observe in this place, 
that there always have been in the church of God 
certain instituted ordinances, appointed as the ve- 
hicles for conveying the assurance and experience 
of the Divine favour, and in the right observance of 
which, man, by the expression of his faith, may be 
qualified to partake of that favour. This at least 
has been the case, where Scripture has been explicit 
in its 03mmunicaticHis : and we are warranted by 
the general princijde of inductive reasoning, in con- 
duding that it has been so where Scripture is less 
decisive. 

Shall we then say, that the holy worshippers of 
God befwe the flood were destitute of any sacrar 
mental means of Divine appointment, by which they 
might, in the exercise of faith, obtain remission of 
sin ? Such an opinion is j^nly irrecondleable with 
what is recorded respecting the fidth and piety of 
Abel, Enoch, and Noah : for these primitive wor^ 
shippers doubtless stood in need of atonement, aod 
doubtless must have had the benefit of it; other- 
wise they could not have rendered that acceptable 
service to God, which we are assured that they did. 
Is it not more reasonable, after having traced the 
sacrifice of Abel to the command of God, to take 
the explanation of that observance from God him- 
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self, who sajrg, '< It is the blood that maketh atone* 
^ ment for the soul ?" 

On the groonds which have now been stated, we 
maintain, that sacrifice must have had the same ex- 
piatory design and vicarious import as an antedihi'P 
vian ordinance, which we have proved to belong to 
it in the later ages of its observance. 

Thus, by ihsee progressive steps of inquiry, and 
under three divisions which embrace the whole com- 
pass of the subject, we have endeavoured, we trust 
suooessfiiily, to fix and ascertain the genuine cha- 
racter of the sacrificial ordinance, connected with its 
first appointment, and actually belonging to it in 
every instance of its right observance, throughout 
the utmost extent and duration of its prevalence. 
We have endeavoured to prove, that this character 
is the same with that which is explicitly fixed and 
defined in the Levitical code. The properties there- 
fore, thus essentially belonging to it as a Mosaical 
ordinance, may justly be ascribed to the same ordi- 
nance in its primitive and more diffusive observ- 
ance. It may assist towards a just conception of 
these properties, if we observe, that it is designated 
by the apostle to the Hebrews as ^* a shadow of 
*' good things to come';** and that the building ap- 
pointed for its solemnization is spoken of as '' a 
figure for the time then present, in which were 
offered both gifts and sacrifices, that could not 
make him that did the service perfect as per- 
taining to the conscience \'' We are also to ob- 
^rve, that the blood of bulls and of goats, which 
constitutes a part of the shadow or outline, is by 

' Hebrews x. ] . * UebrewB i;c. 9. 

Q 4 
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the^ame iqmtle contMBted with tfteUood of'CbfiBt 
himsdf, wherewith <* he entered in once Inio the 
** holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
<' usV And iadependentlj of: the characters » lie« 
longing to the Levitical sacrifice, we find the me* 
ritorious blood of Christ designated as *^ the hkx>d 
" of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that 
*^ of Abel ^z" the blood of Abel plainly denoting in 
this place, as the tenor of argument requires us 
to understand, the blood of his sacrifice, and the 
style of expression manifestly implying an aflhtity, 
as well as declaring an inferiority, in hU sacrifice 
to that of Christ. These various expressions suffi- 
ciently indicate, with r^ard to the sacrificial ordi- 
nance in general, its emblematical reference to that 
great meritorious sacrifice of infinite value, which 
is to a fallen and sinful race the only fountain of 
pardon, sanctification, and eternal life. But a fuller 
discussion of this point will form the proper object 
of the following section. 



SECTION III. 

T%e use and importance of Sacrifice considered as a subor- 
dinate and temporary provision belonging to ihe general 
plan of revealed religion. 

*E«( f^y fii» ovdegr« TO KPEITrON, oi^ TO MEFA KAI TIMION 
KAI eEOliPEnEZ S^AFION «a/»iy oa^puvoify tcu^ hia ^tfw ^uu^ 
ATTPA TH2 'EATTON ZQHr KAI ANTI^PTXA TH2 OIREIAS 
4T2EnS «peai9iC0rr»$ omMhyeu xpV '^V Ocy. ' Eg6i>q dc TO 

TEAEION 9afnpff toh rmf wp^pnftw aKoKnSwqB€99$viAaiT$^ HEIIATTO 

^ Hebrews ix. 12. ^ Hebrews xii. 24. See Magee on 

Atonement, p. 58. and No. LXVIII. 



:KAitnmA.KM AB4TT0 IIAPAXniMA AIA THX TOT KPBITTO- 
NOS KAI AAHeOTS 'lEPOTPriAS. Eusebii Demonst. Evang. 
I, JO. 

THE aniTersal obserrance of the sacrificial rite 
previously to the time of our Saviour, is a fact, the 
certaintjr of which is established by numerous con- 
curreut testimonies. Indeed there are few truths 
which have less been the subject of debate. We 
may add, that the notion of its expiatory and vica^ 
rious character has, generally speaking, been com- 
mensurate with its prevalence^. The lite itself has 
indeed been perverted to the worship of improper 
ol^ts; it has been intermixed with the false su- 
perstitions of the pagan world : but still the observ- 
aiM:e of it, during the specified period, was universal, 
and the notions entertained respecting its purport 
and meaning were generally agreeable to those 
leading principles which it has been our desire to 
establish. 

Where now can you discover an adequate cause 
for so extensive an effect ? When you contemplate 
an usage and a sentiment so widely prevailing, so 
deeply rooted, and so long established; will you 
suppose, that they can have had their origin in the 
crude, the arbitrary, and the variable, fancies of 
men, which fluctuate in every age, and climate, and 
nation, and, we might almost say, in every indivi- 
dual? If not, there is but one alternative which 
you can reasonably choose : and that is, to r^ard 

^ or this poiDt satisfactory proof is afiforded by an induction of 
particulars g^bered from various autbors» in Outram de Sacr. 
c. xxii., and still more at large in Archbisbop Magee's work on 
Atonement and Sacrifice, Diss. Nos. v. and xxxiiL It is also fully 
admitted by Sykes. Essay on Sacrifices^ pp. 121, 303» 310. 
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4t as an iastitution resulting in the first instance 
from a Divine appointment, and afterwards diffused 
and perpetuated by traditionary or other records 
dirough the mass of mankind. 
, With reg^ to the extent of its reception, sacri* 
Jce stands upon the same footing with those fiinda- 
meotal truths of natural religion, the existence of a 
Ood, and the immortality of the soul : and the rea- 
aoning by which the truth of these latter doctrines 
40 made an infierence from their universality^ is 
jequally applicable to the former. ** Non id coUocu- 
«< tio hominum, aut consensus effecit ; non iostitu- 
^< tis ofimo est confirmata, non legibus. Omni au- 
^ tern in re, consensio omnium gentium lex naturae 
^ putanda est ^." Let us only be allowed to ihi- 
dentond by a law of nature, what it properly means, 
nanely, an ordinance of Ood ; and then the fore- 
gokig remark of Cicero will justly apply to our pre- 
sent subject. 

This indeed is a consideration of some weight in 
its bearii^ on the present branch of our inquiry: 
the ct^ect of which is, to illustrate the importance 
of the sacrificial rite as a subordinate and a, tem- 
poraiy provision in the general plan of revealed re- 
ligion. 

In {Hunuing this division of die subject, our first 
step will be, to fix and determine what efficacy was, 
by 'Virtue of the Divine appointment, attached to the 
observance of sacrifice. This was either real, or 
sacramental. 

The patriarchal or extra-Levitical sacrifice pos- 

<" Tusc. Divp. I. 13. 
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sessed a sacramental efficacy towards obtainiiig par- 
don, and conciliating the Divine favour. This sa- 
cramental efficacy would, howevet, depend on the 
qualifications of the worshipper. Without faith and 
repentance it would be not only unavailing finr the 
benefit of the offerer, but even offensive to the Deity. 
This might be made to appear by mimerous cita- 
tions firom Scripture, the general purport of which 
is expressed in the words of tiie Son of fliiBch : 
^ The most High is not pleased widi the offmngs of 
^ the wiclced ; neither is he pacified fi>r sin by the 
^ multitude Kji sacrifices^." 

Such was the essential nature of sacrifice con* 
nected with its first appointment and true design. 
The law of Moses made no alteration in this its 
essential character, but only prescribed additional 
r^ulations respecting the occasions, and the manner, 
of its observance. The sacramental efficacy of the 
patriarchal <Nrdinance belonged therefore in an equal 
d^ree to the Levifical : but the latter possessed ex- 
clusively a real efficacy which did not bdong to the 
former. This was either political, which rendered 
it available towards protecting the Israelite from 
the temporal penalty denounced by law; or dse 
ceremonial, in which rei^ct it was effectual in cleans- 
ing him firom those defilements, by whidi he was 
disqualified firom joining in the external services of 
the legal worship. But in no case whatever did 
sacrifice, whether Levitical or patriarchal, possess 
any real efficacy towards clearii^ the offender in the 
sight of God to whom satisfiuiion was due : fi)r it is 

'^ Eodus. xxxiv. 19. 
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impossiUe that the blood of balls and of goats sAMidd 
take away sin. 

As a ftirther step towards the illustration of om 
subject, we will proceed to analyse the nature of sa- 
crifice, after a manner similar to that, by which we 
divide a whole into its component partSs or a ccmb-* 
pound body into its separate ingredients. 

It may be said then to consist of two parts, a sa- 
crament and an emblem. As a sacrament, it was 
the appointed means of conveying to the failSiful 
worshipper the pardon of his sins and acceptance 
with Grod. As an emblem, it was designed to be 
the vehicle of instruction. And the kind of instruc-' 
tion it was intended to convey, wjould naturaBy be 
suggested by the contemplation of its jnacular aiM} 
vicarious character. It would be viewed, to use the 
words of an excellent prelate, ^* as a sensible and 
^' striking representation of a punishment, whidb 
*' the sinner was conscious he deserved from Gfod^^ 
^* justice : and then, on the part of God, it would 
'^ be a puUic declaration of his holy disj^easuref 
'^ against sin, and of his merciful compassion to the 
** sinner <?.*' 

Such was the instruction afforded to mankind by 
sacrifice. And herein do we discover some of the 
leading outlines of that stupendous plan for the re-' 
covery of fallen man, which the Gospd hath in 
these latter days exhibited to mankind in a comw 
plete and perfect form. 

It was an appointment of infinite wisdom^ that 
the great consummation of sacrifice by the crud* 

^ Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. i. p. 40. 
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StuMt^cS^he Sod of God should oat be carried into 
effect, till mankind for a long series of ages liad ez> 
pi«neiiced tlie e^rils oonneGted with their fallen state, 
and resulting from the first transgression. By the 
same wisdom it was decreed, that the mystery of 
our redemption should be hid from ages and from 
generations. But the Lamb of God was, in the 
eternal purpose c^ God, slain before the foundation 
of the world : and numbers have been saved through 
his merits before the Divine purpose was actually 
fnlfiUed, numbers to whom, though the general pro* 
mise of a deliverance was known, the mamier of 
tbfA deliverance was never unfolded. ' Meantime, 
while the great design was in preparation and pro- 
ipress, while it was veiled under an awM darkness, 
impenetrable to mortal eyes; it was fit that man 
should be taught, what was his own condition by na^ 
tm^ and what was the relation in which he stood to 
his Creator. This, I say, was fit, in order that he 
a^ght be qualified for mercy and acceptance on such 
terms, as should be consistent with the inviolable at^ 
tribates of God, and should not denote from the 
authority of that law, which the Divine holiness was 
eoncemed to maintain. 

Swdi was the use of that instruction which sacri- 
fice was designed to afford. Man was hereby brought 
to feel and to acknowledge his guilty character and 
helpless condition ; he saw, in the mode of worship 
prescribed for him, an affecting representation of 
that punishment which he had incurred; he was 
made sensible, that an awfiil satisfaction was due to 
the Divine justice before he could be capable of par- 
don: and yet, he was cheered with an assurance^ 
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that the Deity waa n6t implacable, but that msKf 
iBight in some way at other be obtained. But how 
the DiviBe perfections of mercy and justice could be 
brought to cooperate harmoniously for his welfare^ 
this he never could understand : because he enjoyed 
no distinct knowledge that the S(m of God would 
die for the expiation of his sins. 

Thus was the plea of self-righteousness put to 
silence, and the humility of the contrite was raised 
into hofie : and thus were laid the great foundattons 
of an evangelical justification before the Gospel itself 
was ptthtished. The darkness of natural ignorance^ 
under which religious hope and comfinrt, together 
with every incitement to obedience, would have been 
esctinct, was relieved by a slender Ught, till the Sun 
of righteousness should .himself arise and confer a 
more abundant illumination. 

Sacrifice,^ beiDg thus appointed as an iaUroaient of 
sjrmbolical instruction, becomes a standing ordinance. 
The celebration of it must be repeated, in order to 
perpetuate the instruction and to hand it down to 
succeeding generations. And the repetition must 
be frecpient, in order to keep alive those prindpies 
of fEuth, those sentiments of piety, and those enw 
couragements to obedience, which it was designed . 
to awaken and cherish. 

The reason is now plain why this ordinance 
should be discontinued under the Goq>el. The sa^ 
crificial rite conveyed, in the way of symbolical in* 
stFuction, those principles which were to be embraced 
by the fiuth of mankind in order to their accq^tance 
with God : but the symbol was no longer necessary, 
when the same instruction was afforded in a more 
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perfect manlier, and a more abundant mearare, by Hie 
reality winch that symbol represented. WhaleiPo^ 
was taught to mankind by sacriiioe, is tai^Tit' to 
them more fully, by the doctrine of aor redempkien 
through the cross of Christ. Agreeabfy to tfaia 
view, the cessation of sacrifice is explained to us nt 
the word of truth on these - princt|des. ** Christ 
hath appeared once in the end of the world to pot 
a^ray sin by the sacrifice of himself^.'* " He hatli 
'*been once oflfered to bear the sins of manyV 
** He hath taken away the first," namely, the aym- 
bolical sacrifice, '^ that he might estalAsh the se^ 
** cond\^ namely, the real and efiectnal sacrifice of 
himself. Of him it had been previously declared, 
long before the extinction of the old economy, tint 
'* he should cause the sacrifice and the oblation t6 
*' ceased" That frequency of repetitioB which cha^ 
racterized^the old sacrificial sjrstem, is now become 
needless. For as to any real efficacy towaids t]» 
expiation of sin, they had none. They never eoald 
make the comers thereunto perfect : else they would 
have ceased to be offered* But this efficacy has 
been supplied by the meritorious sacrifice of Christ. 
In this view, then, the retention of the symbol must 
' be unnecessary after the reality has arrived. And 
as to the inetruetian^ which was darkly and symboli- 
cally conveyed in sacrifice^ tiiis is plainly enunciated 
in the Gospel : in which the type is superseded by 
the substance, and the outline by the perfect tofrm. . 
But we have stated that the sacrificial rite was 

fc rteb. ix. 26. * lb. ix. 28. »^ lb. x. 9. 

' Dan. ix, 27. 
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part^f sacmieiitd. ' Witti i«ll^ireiMSc fotfti^poibi, a 
fe«r etoeivatioiis mi^ih^N^ be^fHiy ifttrodu£ed: ' ^ ^ 

It hw in ^f^rji-Bgk bf'tKe churtli (agreeaHf fo a 
mfltirk ire- fOTflMriy* made) been a rule of the Elifihe 
gawrotneiit^ W a^poiM certain outwahl brdihanees, 
9M the toesBS of- c&a^eyitkg te maisddnd the benefits 
which iwue'frobi the ni^?cy lof Ood : and the ob- 
wnrmtkoe &E these ordinances has been requit^ on 
the part of men, as the commanded expression of 
that'fiitffthy by wfakh thef were Cd quafifj thenis^vcs 
farHh« MLpeiiMW of those benefits. Of lids ha^re 
Were Mcrifioe and ehcumeisi^n before the 'Gospel; 
Baptisnand the Lord^ Sapper nnd^r it; -^ ^-^ ^ ' 

We have shewn that sacrifiee, considered^^Mil^^' 
vBhide ' of > insti^udtidny became unnecessary ^H^er 
the Gospel; because the emblematical lessotf ^^iemeh 
it taught was. mme^Mlj and ^^KrecHy ctfnve^ed liAdeV 
the latter dlspeiisMtoii^ • Viewed -lioweV^er as a-^- 
cranient^ k stands upoft a dMfbrent ibothig. HRi4ffis 
chflraeter> Hat further oontiinuan^ of tiiat - ^^jiedfic 
onilnanoe would ha^^been useless t it wdcA^IUfte*^ 
wise hare been degrading to iStie awlU ' nfyst^r^ ' 
which it had been employed to fchadow dnt. ''^SWne 
corresponding ordinance was however wanting, as 
a standing means of grace, to supply its rooml^., Sj|-* 
orifice therefore being abrogated^. a. diffi^fent .ocdi- 
nance is intwducedtiB.ite plaoe.; Xhu».h{ive*49iey'fai 
the Chiiilian^chuMby ia agreement- witli^the in^t^ 
tion- «f its iMWne 'founder, another syniboHdal re- 
presentation of the gi'eat sin offering b}r i^hif t^ .oujr 
redemption is effected* As the legal and patna«^cfaal 
sacrifices, had a prospacUv^err^sacdf soites^theibonl's 



MMW a ffe(p(Mpectiv». Thtf fomcr wm .ikfiigiMd 
to caanj iMtmcftioli^e klie ktler k intenikd to 
awakm mMmbmoe* ** Do tiiis,'' Mys mit Lovd, 
** in reniwiteMKe of sie*" The instanietifin islatod 
to tbe gnlt of JBU» and the wtu&ctum which waa 
dne to iikHL The mnembnmce poiiits backward to 
that aatiafiictiefll which actuaUj haa been made^ and 
cidia SofKh a aenae of thoae praedoal oUigatioiia 
which result from it. Both the ordinancea were 
designed as the vehicles of benefit to those who 
dnljr partake of them : but the benefits comeeted 
with |the Chrfadaa sacrament are fiur more abundant^ 
or at kast ftar more distinctly uufdded, tiuok these 
cosMicrtcd with the other. 

As a priadifal vse of sacrifice, before the caaAmg 
ii (%risty consisted in the instruction afbrded by its 
fynAxdioa] character ; so does a corresponding use* 
fhlnesB result from it* as a matter of Ustorieal re« 
eoad^ now that its obligation as a religious ordinanea 
hath eeased. l%at which before t^ <9ofl|)el was a 
^uibol, w instroctiTe ^mffitude, is now ^dKscovend 
to be a tjrpe, or prdeptical representatien of some* 
thing liilaxe^. In its symbolical charaetCT, t6e an- 

"* Tkc fiiHowing esptaaation of tjrpes siid STmbdb wiH snist 
towsrdi iHoilraciiig the purport of the remarke oonlsiiied in this 
leetimi* ^ lypus (quatenus vox ista aeiwum habet th6dk)|^ciitii) 
^ iU definifi poaac videtur, ut ait futuH €^iiatfu§ mfmhohtm quod- 
** Atm,4mi€amiifUim tls a DeO'CompanUtUHf mOpthu pkme mtd- 
** Mo Jwkmm W^d pn^flgmr§i. Quod autem its pnefignntur. 
" iUod 0niiiiffUi^Sad aoletw I dem inler typuni et ajmbdum in- 
teraity qaed inter genua et partem. iBque enim Sjmboinin 
diei potest, quod prvaena sliquod aut praeterHum, ae quod (quae 
typi fatioeat) futorusi aliquid adumbwfcrit.^ A atitypuain 

typi locum succedit, eumque adeo looo movet ; ut simu) atquA 

a 
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dent worshipper learned from it, that satisfaction 
was due to God for the sins of man. As a type, we 
learn from it, that the purpose of God, respecting the 
mode of reconciling the world to himself, was in all 
ages the same ; and we obtain frx>m it an attestation 
to the person of the Messiah, similar to that which is 
afforded by prophecy,, and differing from it only as 
an information by action differs from an information 
by words. 

It remains for us to state with brevity the appli- 
cation of the principles deduced from the forgoing 
reasonings, to the general purpose we have in view. . 

That the Divine dispensations with regard to fidien 
man have, through every period of time, been con- 
ducted on a plan of harmony with the Christian 
scheme of redemption : that the hopes of a fiiture 
life which God has, in various successive ages, afforded 
to the world, have unifonnly been grounded on a 
basis congenial to the gospel of Christ : that his sa- 
cred ordinances have been invariably designed to se- 
parate such hopes from ev^ry self-righteous plea on 
the part of his worshippers ; and to inftise inU> those 
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aDtitypus adsit, nuUus deinceps typo locus, nuUus uaua reperia- 
tur. Ddnde, (quod maxime advertendum) id inter antitrpam 
et typum Interest, quod qu« reotra in «.titypo vi. inest. ^ oon 

'* nisi tpede lemw, aut gradu kmge exyiori in typo.extiterit. Eatoi- 
vero quamvis (quod ante dictum est) typua nonnunquam rem 
aliquam cum antitypo suo oonxmunem habuerit, ea tamen res 
multo minus in typo, quam in antitypo, semper valet ; quemad- 

" modum mors earum victimanim, quibus mors Chriati adumbra- 
batur, longe roinorem apud Deum hominesque vim habuit, quam 
qu« ad mortem Cbristi pertinet." Outram de Sacr. I. xviii. 

i. 1.2. 
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which we hare pl^^f|7.,m^9Jif9^^ po pjlfflff^^ 

Toward^^ tlpe. ^tAai wnf»|^ fiX thi^ fig^ the, sficryGdal 

ordinainse was .manifi^tly suh^ieif yient. . , .Fpr^. had the 

bdief of a fiiture 9ti^te ke^n Hlft. i^igui^rd^: by aoy 

oooreotive, we can burdlj dpubt that it wo^ld U^ve 

been grossly peryerted li{f( human, pnde.. . /Thus ^pf)14 

man, polluted by nature, and guilty by actual, ^rai^s* 

gression, in presenting himself before his Maker as 

4rlif4ldM^te for immwtal happin^s, have claimed the 

ijfi(Pt;iQf!hft«vi»i aaa jdebt onqngi to him frMot the 

JMticeLof '^fiOd^ JBMt these tONrQri^g pretensioiuk so 

rUMite torlM ^dootrine, of the ca^oss^ must sink into 

dustsi'^^itiiat \rorriiipper of God -beholds, in a 

naiiifteidf adoration preseribedjby.Opd himsdl^ aue- 

oimaHntalionaf tfiati blood which vas to ibe poured 

t>alrtrjfiir ttlia expiatkuBi of his ^ns* Jdan, when he 

rwarshi^dihiai Cveator through the medium: of sa- 

-sarific^^^floiust have felt^ if he.woishqiped hun ar^ht, 

'ddiol be. HddiOa foundation jof merit on which to rest 

ahiftftoplmsioilft; that he was in himself the proper 

^^sbit^iolofiksfiwmre, nat.Gf favour; and that he 

ought therefore to come unto God, not as a claimant 

!Btfaati6b, but BSi a definquent and a sup|)liaiit for 

'^'ib^cy. ' Sacrifice was both designed and adapted. to 

' t^ch. him, this lesson. .The feelings . thus, excited 

r WQhW> hWWPRiw with th«t Qch^pie) of, redemption 

^whick: wa^i^ioheafter to be disdpsed: " They ^ would 

^«(afify men to receive, according to the gracious 

^purpose* of . God, the destined benefit which was to 

U job^n^d^by . the , atonen»9nt; , pf a, JE^d^emer. 

R 2 
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The tejtne feelings would pi^pare mA dispose maii^ 
kind to embrace the fidth of that Bedeemer, when it 
should be proposed to thetti. 

We have said, that without ft corrective of this 
nature, the hopes of inankind respecting a fiitare 
life would naturdUy have been associated wilh a re^ 
liance on human merit. How could it have been 
otherwise^ if, without the instruction tiixis affbrded« 
thej had been blessed wi^ the hope of everlasting 
happiiless ? Man could not have discovened his own 
inherent guilt and corruption under the light of na» 
ture and the guidance of hts own reason : this tt 
one of those truths, which the natural man is not 
capable of embracing, and Which tevelatidn Only can 
make known to Us. While future liife was hoped for^ 
and the anticipated ble^ing Was Viewed in its pro« 
per connexion with, and dependence on, the mond 
conduct of man ; it Wduld nM have been possftle 
fen* human blindneiss to have hdped donfoun<yng the 
necessary condition with the meritwious tttaae. Had 
the repentance ^f a sinner been thus suj^lanted by 
the pride of imaginary virtue, and the JmMice oF 
God been chkHenged for that reward which couM 
issue only ttom his meix^y, it is {date tiiat the ae^ 
ceptance of nuin would have been incompatiUe with 
those inviolable attributes of tlie Deity, which Tens- 
lation 'has idiscovered to us. 

If the law had expresdy promfeed Hfe, the naitond 
inference woulA have beM, that ^e law could giw 
life, and cdnseqUently th^t the gospel diirpensation 
was UiAiecessaYy. If the hope of eternal life had 
been afforded separatdy feOfn that iostructicm which 
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aadrifioe Mnvigra, theo etetiml life woiUd hfiye begfi 
doimed as the mwmxA ei merit, Saeiifi^e^ wafi there^ 
tef appointedf as a measure of subsem^pce to the 
otcessary instruction and disciidiDe of Ibose agepb 
during whidi a fiiU developemeat of the evaag^Uo^ 
schen^ would hare bwii premature. 

White the MBfnMdal ordinance was thus adapted 
to operate as a guard against the abuse to which the 
doctarine of a futufe statie was UaUe, it would at the 
same time yield the steongest support and coqfirma? 

fion fo that doctriiie itsalf. 

The origipQl axid inham ccnruption of the hiimc(n 
racet indeed, is a dqotriae, which man by nature 
pannot disoov^, wd to whichj even wh^n fj^vpured 
with heMer guidancei he frequently evinces np little 
f^pognance. 3ut as to the actual gi4t of each in- 
dividual, the consciousness <^ this must be inherent 
in f very mind, which has been instructed )n the com- 
mon pvinciplef c^ moral obligation. Sow then by 
a being, thus lid)o|uing und^ %n inward conviction of 
ginU, «ould the hope of eternal )ife have been war- 
iwitably entertained ? To him sajmfice, viewed as a 
divine institute, would op(^n » dooF of .hope : it 
would convey an essur^ce in nnison with the true 
fcmipdation pf a bdi^ ver's eoniidance. jBeipg of uni ver- 
ivd^previ^ence, it would spoak with an authority, Uttla 
inferior to a dictatjje pr an instinct oi naturej proclaim- 
ing to mankind the placability of Grod °, and the pos- 

" " Tlie various methods of propitiation and atonement whid^ 
feu and folly have dictated, or interest and artifice tolerated, in 
the diSerent parts of the world, however they may sometimes re- 
proach and degrade hamanity, at least shew the general consent 
" of all ages and nations in their opinion of the placability of the 
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sibility of their own forfp^pn^as. Thus would the 
hope of a future life "at* once ^ be strei^hened and 
placed upon its righit t)asis. lllus would mkn be put 
in possession of that great evangelical principle, in 
which Grod has provided the springs of comfort to a 
sinner in the proqpect bf death: <a"priii«q^.«r|ii#h 
natural rdSgiiim could iiev«r .teach, bat without wbwk 
neither the pMof of fufcure rewaods <(mLA evor be 
estliblkhed, hof the hope of tiiem waiMatahl7,0Qt#p- 
tained.' * ^ ■•: .- . r . ;,, 

I wiU conclude with Ute words of a 'lewned and 
pions^ divine, whicli -ap^f with •equal pm|«iHyS;tp 
the 'subjidct^of this and of the "Statg^tngi^ich^jg^' 
«* Whosoever we find G^d," says Div Btaiiliapa, 
promising pardon, and admitting men to rocMt-* 
ciliafion arid ^HenMiip with hioo^ thoreia inf (jhred 
^*a ViHual pMtniso of • ftitnue hqipinefo/alid imvar- 
'' taHty: ConsetiiMntlfy every - pradlotion tf a^/lte- 
^'deemer and reeoVery fiom sin, every sacrifif^i-iup- 
<< stituted and oflfered* from the bq;kMiingt;o£'tbe 
^w'drld, whei^by the offei*er waa'rfepise66nted.^as/'at 
'* peace with God, his guilt tradsf^nred • ^^n^ 
'^ beast, and a vicarious panibhment acceptcidl^j^is 
^*own; each of these^I say, Ivas a.shadoi^ md 
** pledge of a future hajqanesa; And in^lJlis iraqflefst, 
*^the' assurances of life andiMmnortality ttrorpf^a 
**'date with our first parents' Ml V' ' 

" Divine Nature." Rambler, No. 110. •« Sacrifice teaches, Aat 
'* though life be the foifeit of sin, yet God wHl, in nieiH^y, accept 
** another lifb ib %eu of tlie offender's.'* Re?. 9xani. wilb Caiid<nv« 
® Boyle*& LectwieB, wi. i. p. 70) « 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SCRIPTURAX. AUTHORITIES IN SUPPORT OF THB DOCTRINE 
WHICH HAS BEEN MAINTAINED IN THE FOREGOING 
CHAPTERS. 

X HE fori^oiDg parts of this dissertation have not 
been wanting, we trust, in that submission to the 
authority of Scripture which ought to predominate 
in every religious inquiry. It seems however desir- 
able, that a more particular attention should be be- 
stcywed on certain portions of the mcred writings, 
the languid of whieh discovers a remarkable concur- 
rence and harmony with that general view of the 
subject, the justice of which we are desirous to main- 
tain. 

The general tenor of Scripture, in the views of a 
future life which are afforded in both the Old and 
New Testaments, seems designed to exhibit the 
prospects of happiness in .that state, as subsisting 
only in connexion with, and in dependence upon, 
the sacrifice of Christ, lliat sacrifice is therein set 
forth to us, as the only meritorious cause of man's 
justification, and therefore, by necessary consequence, 
the indispensable foundation of his hopes respecting 
a future life. The doctrine of life and immortality 
is peculiarly and exclusively the doctrine of the cross 
of Christ. It is a stream issuing from the wounds of 
the Redeemer. 

Thus, it is designated by St. Paul as '* the promise 
'< of life which is in Christ Jesus p :" a form of words 
which manifestly indicates, that the doctrine thus 
described was peculiar to the Christian plan of re^ 

P2Tini. i. 1. 
R 4 
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guUbe4 from .gyety^ei?,»Hgpgup,<dig i )i ei w ^ ; 

^^ Is the Law then .(^nst th» ptowitm,oi^4S^f. 
•< God forbid: for, if thcsM liod beea^a law g^ye»; 
'< triUc^ cotc/c^ Aove ^W09i. ^> verfljr rigfitfeausnosti 
'< fthoiild bam baeqi'l^y'.die l4aW'^'^ The^JUtw^ owf* 
tained in ito^ ]H>:proTJsiMa bj. yifztiie Qf:wbi<di 
rigtitfioiiWiiess . C9«dd •be'^BagpiutM tp imfc: in ^tiiot: 
ward^s it pvov^dad^tto me^as of jbiuaPAn jaatificatioQ^ 
Thi3 deficiency an»e from tw# causey. ^^tp.it40|f 
posed. oUigatiens ^Idch tbeJbUen natwyr c^ ^W 
had never been . able to fulfil : aeooadly > it firotidad- 
no meaps intmsieaUy avqflaUe.ilQiHwrdsi^aiyiiil^ 
tranagressipii; na^it isiitqii^iaibjk tba^^ 
bulls and of gpftaf wfaJGh fiwrma the mattarv 'a&Lttet 
lievltiGal moififsefl^ can take awpj. ^a^. fDmihrnwi 
theup according to tjbifi teait^ was <AaiaoieflM^<by)^tW0. 
defidancie8» botli of wlaoh are ^up|died in tibati«vm» 
perfect diq^enwitip^ which hath flW^cwSad i&v>ito: 
place. It pi;cn4ded neitiier far . the :jmti6$mtififh Hfr- 
t^e et^erpd Ivippinewi of those.who wa» au}^|aeti;tot 
itr J[f:ther^i0db0e»ulmpV^ick4hM 

Hnw plain^ are WQ directed^ in tlMa/veaMUibgE to 
aaek fc^ tk^at justification to the Qospf^lt w)Mh..tblb 
Li^.coiiIdna^.alBud^ lliis.T^erjr oifmmsfeai^^ 
£e<;t m the; j^j^r^/difpeitiatpOT^ ia V9^^W tlM!|i«lMt/ 
oQi^nt and irresistible motive for trobKlgbm ftibe' 
fennw. By 4h« faaqe fonn of reaaook^ wei M*e' aM«- 
thorigfld ^iP owcfaide^ that as. juftififCiitiign - i<»anat be 
byih«;Iiawi thm^fioRe the JUwrimnmitgiwdi&i > We 
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^tiiett^' hd^ <Mfl9)r'ii^i»ltf #itlr ticW tfther «ie 
these <iii^4^^dMti^<ilte'tt^tll€f']^ l%eLAw eattuot 
giV^'^tdiiial^yib, tedfiMftte^it^t^^ justification 

Mmta: ftrjiiMifii:alibhttttMfi«cessarify 
tioMi'be piM(hle«it tb immmtal^ Justifica- 

tiM»]v '^ieoldd, oiil]r (teottgh ihie Merits of CSiriiit : 
heiide'aibes 4lie necfesrity of a R^dtemer* Justifiea- 
tiM isobtaiMd individiially, b)^that act of the imnd^ 
whatf!^ n his^e^etp antong 6Uier aecessaiy prindi^te 
of fldrtn embraeaB tiie tterils t>f COirht as the ground 
tf Ms hofWr htinoe arises th^ necessity of bdieving 
thd'Go^.^ 

.W^<tlMi«finf&wndude» that the' ]^ did not j9ro- 
M^lkbsiiie^it corid ndk ^»w^ eternal life. For if 
O^Ilftf^tMMdd not Igphre etertial Hfe* il is plains that a 
pTMUst^^f that falsMhig coikldf tiev^ hare been intro« 
diieMiiitJa it liii Its appro|x$ate sM IflMfwreT 

ikasbptomiae had^ i» 'e:qapesl^ t^rtntl, hecfn in anf way 
iBliK>dttGiMiiifto the Ltn¥, ho^ (^ 
stfttrnto aasd distbiot, in Oie otalefnjilatioo of the 
IttsMbt%'hcm the sancdori itsetf ? We may ask 
i^^idk^ jf the Imw' had iXbclosed tach a pr6n^ 
WiMAil htfcvo J^fttl the iiiducefnent to embra&e the Go^ 
pat^i^lOM^wMld hspre beeta tfatee iftrikSng marks 
of WxlJdl^ijN)e and superiority, by which the latter is 
nolr^so dmspieuonsly distinguished iA its contrtot 
with < the* earlier dispenmtion ? How wtmld it have 
beeti pmoM^f on this supposition, to have estabfished 
tliedoMriite of jaslificatioa on tha* fdotiug'on WMdi 
the sfMile liafi^ fkiw plsfceftSt? W<»^ 
Vkkt ca^'lnrra bbviously dccumed to f^Veiy^iW and 
judaizing Christian, to have replied to the above 

cited argument of St. Paul, which is now unanswer- 
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able: ** But the Law can give life, since it plainly 
" promises it : therefore, justification is by the Iiaw.** 
The process of reasoning on this subject will be 
shortened, if we adopt the interpretation of the 
learned and venerable Bishop Bull: who observes 
with reference to this text, that '* the law is said to 
«' give, that which it promises.*" ' Agreeably to this 
view (which indeed seems perfectly natural and un- 
objectionable) the reasoning of the Apostle will stand 
thus : If there had been a law given which could 
have promised eternal life, then jusi^icaiion would 
have been by the Law. 

<* Be it known unto you therefore, men and 
brethren, that through this man is preached unto 
you the forgiveness of sins : a&d by him all that 
believe are justified from all things from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses"." These 
words contain a full and satisfactory explanation of 
the reasons, why the promise of immortality appears 
in the Gospel, but is excluded from the Law. The 
Gospel provides for the forgiveness of sin, and the 
justification of sinful men. The Law provxled for 
neither. Both however are, by the honour of God*s 
attributes, indispensably necessary in order to eternal 
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' Dicitur lex id dare vel facere quod pramiitU. Sensus ergo 
est : Si lex habuisset promissa vitse, nempe aeternse, tunc etiam 

" homines per legem, verain ac spiritualem justitiam, vel veram 
ac perfectam justificationem, hoc est, cum Titee ttternas dona- 
tione conjunctam, assequi potuissent. Ationge aliter se res ha- 

*< bet: Lex promissa tantiim continet ad hanc vitam spectantia; 

" adeoque neque ad veram pietatem homines adducere, nee per* 

" fecta justificatione ipsos donare, potis est.'* Bulli Harmonia 

Apostolica, Diss. Post. cap. x. §. 6. 
• Afts xiii. 38, 39. 



tlmeipDfttioiia reqiMittti^affpid. a promiae.of ^teroal 
life? it is said ef ChnBt» «aa.«iarl| of supisrimty to 
ih^ LevUifial priesta^ithat ^' I19 h«th ^obtained a more 
^'' execUeat nrinifttry, bj^hMr maichabo he is the; oae* 
^•dkitor of a better co^enioiti which was establiihed 
^ttpaa i&tterptami^esK'' Whether among these bet- 
4«r itremfaes that of etenal lifa b^ included, can hard- 
ly I iiieittld thinky to any reflecting mind admit of 
a^dembt ^ ioar wkfa regaid to the Uedsings of this' life^ 
tbe^-pramises of the Law could not be surpassed. 
We are to observe then that thit promisej the pro- 
inae flo^etecnal hfef is bjr the t^posftie essentially oon* 
imtefr>withtiie mamtitf and pmsthood. of Christ 
SStUb HAtirideed speaks of more pronuses than one 
^ f^Mittliar to the Ghriatiaa, in contradistixictioa 
"ftwU'the Mosaic covtaant: and we* shall hereafter 

• 

lltfre* 'ooeasioB to treat el the odiers^ avA to shew 
^fhatthey; Uke the promise- of eternal life^ could not 
Jtfbnsistentljr have been annexed- to any earlier reve- 
iltidn« l%e apostle proceeds : ** For if that fimt 
ivictivenaait. bad been faultless, then should no ptace 
^Mm/^d been sought fat the seconds" What is this 
ibutrio say, that if the promises of the Gospel bad 
been anticipated in the Law, the Gospel itself would 
%ave been unnecessary ? Certainly it would : and so 
it must reasonably have been eisteemed by all who 
lived under the Law* 

^ The record that God gave of his Son is this : 
^ that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
" life is in his Son^*" How strange must this have 
appeared, if before the Lamb of God was manifested, 

t Heb. viii. 6. « lb. ver. 7. « 1 John v. 1 1. 



the promke of ^tetaial life bad bqen wujr^fed,if 
the ttinistiy of Moies, or annexfid to the priestbqod 
of Aanm and his sons. 

In the fbllowiag words* the gift of et^mfd life if 
inoeparably connected* not Only with the peraon* but 
alao with the sacrifice^ of Chriat '* In this was ma- 
5* nifested the love of God towards us, because that 
** Ood sent his jonly begotten Son into the world* 
9* that we might Uve through him. Herein is )oye^ 
^ not that we loved God, but that be Ipved us* and 
^ sent his San to be the prapUkrtianJbr our ^ms^.^ 
The love of God id giring eternal life to us* is t^ 
same with the love of God in appointing his ^aa t9 
expiate s»xx sins. Our benefit is the eOeot of that 
sacrifice: for the gift of eternal life* and the safrifioe 
of Chxast* are spoken of as the same aet on the part 
of God. This indeed U the uni&rm tenor of S^pr 
ture. Yet it is surely difficult to ccmceive* how such 
^gufig^ could have been in any degree credible* if 
the pnomise of eternal life had been clearly unfolded 
in those ages* to which the sa^ifice of Uie $w ef 
Ood was not 
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That every prqphecy of the Old Testament which 
was understood to relate to the Messiah, would pror 
perly be viewed as containing in itself an implied 
promise of a future and immortid life* is a propo- 
sition of which we have already endeavoured to 
evince the truth. There appears indeed* through- 
out tibe whde prqgress of revelation* a studied d€^ 
s^ to exhibit the person of the Messiah and the 

f ] John iv. 9, 10. 



doolrhM of a ftrtum state, m mbniting together In 
chM and kMpamble vaion. Thu% while tbe lies- 
aah coQtinuts veiled onder thfe types and obidire 
prc^hedei of the Iaw» the doctrine of imtnortafitj 19 
veiled aba 7%e doctxine is diseovered and made 
known in nearlj the same degree^ from time to time» 
that the Messiah is. The pnw&of die doctrine are 
Ae same with the testimonies to tiie Jtf essiah. And 
wfaen» lairtly, the veil of mystery is removed ftom 
the Messiah, it is also removed from the doctrine of 
afritoK state. The Son of God is manifested in 
the flesh, and lifb and immortality are brov^ht to 
light by the OospeL 

CSonfimnabk to this view are those remarkdbie 
words of our Saviour: ^ Search the Scriptares; ftr 
«^ in diem ye lAiink ye hate eternal life ; and they 
^ tfe they which testify ^ai^ ■/' Here tlie doc^ 
txine of a fiitiire state, «is ftsr as it may be gatibered 
from the sct^tures <of the Old TestaiMntt;, is plain^f 
idsntified by our L^nd, with the testimony wfaiclk 
those scripeoms besr to himsdf. It wiB not be 
amifis tn annex in this jj^ace tiie explansftioa'Of these 
words, which is given, in a paraphrase, by tbe learned 
)$relMe whom I have jast quoted. ^ Yoa attnbute 
*« to the law of Mos^ morethaa bekmgs to it. Yba 
^ thiak that Mensl life is preimised to those wh6 
^ ftiMl the i^ecepts of the Law, and that the doc- 
^ tribe of ^e is exiHKssly contained m those books. 
<« If however yon wffl not only read, but attentlrdy 
^ weigh and consider, <for sadi is the ftirce <d the 
^ term in the original language*,) yoa will readily 

' John V. 39. * ltfw¥mf9€. 



?<aQkiMi»vvtadge#thsft)tha8B.iMriil^^ Btui 

V' direct you to me msr tieijbmi^tatn ilmd gitiee ^ff 
^ elmfhal /g^,- aiiid to* thMt.i^pbltval > rig^ifteoteBess 
f< whiefa I teadi, as;fhe'Onlf rwii^ of attainiiig itV 
The jikfltice of iMA expontion wiU appeav 
forcibly from oMndedng the ^ words which 
diately foUow in the sacted tekt : f^ And ye will lut 
^ come to me^ that y« mig^ hmfe Ufo^r . EEemtfae 
cofDisexioD of . the two lubjects 13 ^^iiuifltal 

UpOIli 

^' Theaigament woiara now maiotainiiig may^ per- 
haps appear more taiurincjiigv after an iMenttve:ob- 
servation^ framed on a collective yiMr^ df ti«s 1 va^ioiis 
passiffM ia the Old Testaneat' which sdalteitG^the 
two ' anlgeota^ 'aaad^^ a Mesnah^ and < a^ futm^ life. 
Fmia«Wicii ^observation it will appaait, tf IimBtake 
mot^ that the notioes aifforded to saccessiva: a^eviof 
^the^dhuDckirespeci^itagtiKbe two most impartavt an^ 
|cot8y have kept>pace with each other : that iaio/^say, 
that they* have been nearly parallel in oid^^f tua^, 
.a>d that the • profpresiiire . announcemcata of.lliaBi 
both respectiFdy, have been marked by dagreoii.of 
daarn^8i».pr(f;re80ivelyaad.equaHyiDGMafiag.iJiit r 
» ThttSi the. earliest intimation of a iRadotmaoijis 
ahroudad in darkness and mystery. ^>^ I'^wijyiifjyt 
^^ maoity between thee and the wonmiiatid bMafow 
*^ thy; seed and her seed: it shall fatuisa th^hfild, 
.*Va|id thou 9halt bruise his beejl^^.'' iiSkt tthai a^me 
timei tAie doctrine of a ftukure life is leiyrdtfiiedtin 
thatinlimatioi)) and partakes oCaJULthi^ja^siMyiof 
the i«tiQMtfi$(p itfeE. Th^ wme hold^.-good aato 

^ Buirs Harm. Apos. Dim. Post. X. §. 17. 

< John ▼.40. i Gen. lii. 15. 
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the various sucoesave prophecies of the Messiah. 
We have already inroved, that in these prophecies 
the doctrine of a iuture life is always implicitly con* 
tained, and that the two subjects are treated as if 
they were one and the same. This mnst be borne in 
mSnd in cNxler to obviate repetition : and the g^ie^ 
ral conclusion arising from it will be further strength- 
ened, if it shall appear, that wherever any separate 
intimations are afforded, relating exclusively to the 
latter subject, the measure of discovery contained in 
them is proportioned to the measures of knowledge 
which had been communicated to the same ages 
respecting the jdaa of our redemption. 

Carrying on our view then through a long tract 
of those early ages, during which the communica- 
tions afforded on both these subjects are compara-> 
tivdy scanty and obscure, and conveyed chiefly in 
the passages to which we have already referredS and 
ill 'which they are found united together as one sub^ 
ject : we come at length to the era of David. Here^ 
in the Psalms which were composed by him, both the 
doctrine of eternal life and the notices respecting 
a. future Redeemer, appear to open by equal grada- 
tions into a developement, which surpasses all fore- 
going dedarations in clearness and particularity of 
detail. Herein are contained, not only a promise of 
the Messiah, but an accurate description of him, as 
a man of suffering and humiliation, and of that death 
by which he was to expiate the sins of the worid. 
These passages are so well known, as to supersede 
the necessity of citation. Contemporaneous with 

e Chftp. iv. (. 3. 




Omm mri (m*mn iHfgni iif Hn— liiiHi. !■ w^tiirti 
Urn dbctrim €i eneskatifig Hii mmm tinhe ittdkttt 
move diBtiQctfy.ilMnfti bMl btw.ia aaf «f>llitf «tfi' 
linwriflaun. .T«;«M*cffiHlift<beibaB«iie;- Tki 
mjgil PMtanab fO/ja taQoAttt ddivei«iee< ««rf 
tiw.-wicfed^ vhoBn Jhe, dmoAm «s ** tbe anni of Hie 

lockb^r diepclfttinn.iiiJmag ia the eBJdytaoaV «f 
th0 Avoon of faevras* Uensd wWi ^ifaiidaan^ jmI^ 
befocathng ^ .tbam Ibdt «dMtaiMei«ftar 4WiMti 
Wkh, xsgtrd to.tfaoe dwraetoi^ aai^ sr il» mMi 
IB Qoatmfc wkbt^MBi he-^mfmaamklmm^Vtfit 
and oonfideBoe-.-tlnivt ** As.fov mtt; i 

aleged from tlni hook. Tkeie nsjtWQ, dT lltilil= 
flia langiifly is stiiidiitgllf lypKaMe^ /fcy/nwmiiT'if 
their riearaiPiii,, to this MJtgact : iMt I doi flVt*4lf ' 
any strau on theoiy litcause th^ datei*o£'liMir DiflW^ 
ponlEoii. 0nd the anllNra <are tmkniMrB. .iHiegNM 
as ,ioi^9w% : '< God »ffl radeeoi mf ^mfA ftetfV^ llia^' 
*< power of tlK gKiiie» fixr te «&■&• MCebit* «ie«^ 
«idi» '' Thou shak guide me with «hf eMBMl/Mll 
*<.after9mvd wottive ma to f^ecjrK^ . BttfeiariOiHlifi : 
jgudto the general pwyoee of tiiaset»iiBtiomv4&b^ 
writings <of fiUoinaa being ^snbseqiMWtt^a' tiia ^M^^ 
liheftic dedaEBlB0Bs«eDe8tamr-tbe>MasBiidi?widA am ' 
OQiitamed in the PsoiDi8.ef ])wrid» aad lait ^^^ 
tint fiwni them in the orderof 4imB» me anaathatity 
equaUjr avaUahle with them gJsaims jthmmlum I« 

' Psalm xvii. 13, 14, U. « |b. xlix. 15. *> lb. Lniti. 24. 







liwfef 4fcBaigiit»wi halh iiop» in life deirth V** And 
i»lkfr tenfc of.BakMiiitw> the iia*«M of deaMi fe 
thw^drniftiml: <«llie doit slnVretiirD to thtf earth 
mi^ymmi and the qpi^t ^sMI tettmi unto GoA 
^rhpi^gMniitV L«fe4t iiot> be Mid, that these lat« 
Um woida denote oidy the reramptidn of animal life 
bj ||» Atriihor and Oiver of it. Such a conatane^ 
tlHi 19 at vMtene^arith the gmerd tenor and pM^ 
¥«Ka^ doeteBiBs of die book : hi whkh it k de- 
rlnwd fliat Qod ahattheveafter '^ bring every work 

eeery^aeiMit thing, whether it 
•r whalhev it be eviH f while the judg- 
hf the royd preacher is plainly 
fae AJ pe y iPd the- boundaries of A Bfe; in whieh he 

the unequal' and' pMiaaaeaotia diispen- 

l<Mlfc» Awwfter time db not oecur In the sacred 
wpitfqpi ofi this age» wy notkes, respecting either 
thftalliilwwiii Aedeamcr or a fetaie Mfe, whieh ar^ 
sa^jtai|i:«ul dnctoratoiy as those which we iheet 
wJUl ift^lfte MiEt atage of onr progress : the pre<fic- 
tinpB^ the Maaaiah contained in^ the n»Ims being 
ckjiiy ktf f aaah a ohairaeter, that thnr meanitig is ex- 
plJlpidi >mi ihdr applfealion deterftiined, by the 
fillflnMaMi afithe eveiks whidi they deseribe. But 
the*mesitigniat*epDch of discovery tm both t^e^e sub^ 
jeeto iMffenti itadfini the time of Isidah. 

£ie&tB (however we introduoe our qootations i)i(!>nl 
IsiilAu'it inU be important to notice a passage iii 
the writMgattrfSa pfophet who wa^ contemporary 

* Proverbs xiv. 32. ^ Eccles. xii. 7. ) lb. xii. 14. 

"» lb. viii. 14. ix. 1,2.3. 
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with him. *' O Israel, thou hast destroyed thysdf ; 

f' but in me is thy help. 1 will ransom them 

^ from the power of the grave ; I will redeem them 
f ' firom death : O death* I will -be thy plagues ; O 
f * grave, I wiU be thy destruction "*.'* Here the doc- 
trine of eternal life and that of redemption appear 
to be inseparably connected ; and nothing can more 
strikingly illustrate. the union which, according to 
the Divine counsels, subsists between them. 

Isaiah, as I have . formerly had occasion to olh 
serve, delivered the earliest of those prophecies re- 
specting a suffiaring and dying Redeemer, which 
might have been distinctly understood before the 
time of its accomplishment: and iq this ]xrophecy, 
the passion and humiliation of our Lord are dearly 
stated to have been designed, as a sacrifice of atone- 
ment and expiation for the sins of mankind. Here 
then, for the first time, is the mysterious mode of our 
redemption discovered, though in a dbtant prospect, 
to mortal eyes : and here also, in the writings of the 
same prophet, do we meet with declarations respect- 
ing a future state, framed with such perspiciuty and 
force of language as Scripture had never before em- 
ployed upon that subject. The following are in- 
stances : ^* He will swallow up death in victory^." 
^* Thy dead men shall live, ti^ther with my dead 
« body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
** dwell in dust : for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
«< and the earth shall cast out the dead p." '< The 
** righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
** heart : and merciful men are taken away, none 

" Hosea xiii. 9, 1 4. » Isaiah xxv. 8. p lb. xzvi, 19. 



'^^HfioiiiiMAg^hM iShe ti^toM h tikea away fHhn 
^ »tSte iv» fe come. ^IfrBhifi'eiitM' into pfeaee : ''thfey 
''^rfndl iiest in ihek b^dft,%af^ bbe widktng Itl his 

- "Thtftt^emething te6l?e'{lrbfr aMei^ \efeftdtion 'Mm 
tratiUe i^ dtiiiioted by tKe tetM« l^t quoted, will kp^ 
"petit a reaBonabte ironstttMidti dT them, if we t^flsr 
to tbftt remarkable passHg^ in tibe Bie^lfatibn, wtlere 
language of a nmilah cotnidesdon la emplofed^l6 
flSJ^ify tt state of immortality and positive happi- 
ng.'' ^ Ii beard' a rbice firom heaven, sayiiig ui^t6 
^'iti&i Write, Bli^M are the deid Which die in the 
^'LoMMitt faeticelbrth: yM, tailh the Spirit; SiAt 
<^aty itiaf test from their llibothrs ; and their woAs 
«'l»«)HWtbeto'.'^ 

-'>fipi(^is^'^etietalfy admitted, that the intimations of a 
W3iire iULi6 are not nnfrequent in the Wf4feings of 
Vlk ^(ter prophets, and that- they are iherehi' cotf- 
f ^ed Itt IfiUigukge comparatively explicit and diecbf- 
tf^ry: Tfew whatever clearness of discovery mtty 
i^^dbs^rved in their prophecies with relation to* this 
'Mtjecif, we fare to observe, that these prophecies are 
'Mbsequetit in point of time to the dear'declari^ons 
fit l^ak respecting tlie atonement of a snflfbring Re- 
deetisier. This should be duly considered, as a eir- 
'tiiMkislMice corroborative of the general prineijples 
Ve^ maintein. 

^ ' Tfcete is however one passage in the prbphet 
Daniel, which ought not to be passed over without 
jterfeic^r itmark. Its application to a Ibture state 
and a^fMure retribution is plain and incontrover- 
tible. '^ Many of them that sleep in the dust of 

*> tsaiah Wii. 1,2. ' Rev. xiv. 13. 
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^^ the earth shall awake» some to everlasting life, 
** and some to shame and everlasting contempt'.** 
These ^ords are found in the writings of the same 
prophet, who has elsewhere declared in the plain- 
est terms, that '' Messiah shall be cut off» but not 
'< for himself^." Thus closely united, in the viewtf 
which Divine wisdom has afforded us^ are the doc- 
trines of atonement and eternal life! Further we 
need not go ; unless we would carrj on our view <o 
the Lamb of God bleeding on the cross. Here you 
behold the Redeemer himself, in the agonies^ of that 
very sacrifice by which our peace was made, judi- 
cially awarding for the first time the s^itence of 
eternal life : ^ Verily, I say unto thee. To-day shalt 
*^ thou be with me in paradise"." 

We will now advert to a portion of the sacred 
writings, which preeminently calls for our most at- 
tentive consideration ; because it relates to us the 
manner in which our blessed Lord, after confuting 
the objection of the Sadducees to the doctrine of the 
resurrection, retorted upon his adversaries the proof 
of that doctrine from the authority of the Penta- 
teuch. '^ Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do 
err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of 

God. But as touching the resurrection of 

*^ the dead, have ye not read that which was spoken 
*^ unto you by God, saying, I am the God of Abra- 
** ham^ and the God of Isaac, and the Gkxl of Ja- 
*' cob ? God is not the God of the dead, but of tiie 
« Kving*." 

' Dan. xii. 2. * lb. ix. 26. " Luke xxiii. 43. 

^ Matt. xxii. 29, 31,32. 
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The argument thus advanoed,** says the learned 
Pococke, ** is wholly irrefragable and unanswerable. 
^* You cannot evade the force of it, unless you will 
<^ say, that the promises which Gfod made to the pa- 
^ triarchs were never fulfilled, and that the law of 
Moses is false from banning to end. For, why 
diould God be designated the God of Abraham, 
^ Isaac, and Jacob, more than of other men, unless 
<' it be that be conferred upon them greater and 
** more numerous blessings than upon others ? But 
^ these distinctions of favour were never experienced 
** by them during the present life. Many, far less 
distinguished than they were by fidelity to God, 
have passed through this life in greater happiness 
" and affluence. You must therefore admit, that 
^ the season appointed for their remuneration was 
«< after the expiration of this life, and that they 
'* themselves must have survived the death of the 
^ body, or else that they will hereafter revive, in 
** order that they may receive their reward : this 
*^ you must admit, unless you will suppose, what 
^ none but a downright atheist would say, that these 
** promises were false and delusive on the part of 
^ God. And further : when Qod thus addresses 
** Moses after so many ages had elapsed since the 
** death and burial of these patriarchs, he declares 
** that he f>, not that he had been^ their God. 
^ Hence we learn th^ unchangeaUeness of God, and 
** we also leam^ that the patriarchs had not ceased 
^* to exist at the hour of death : since God is not the 
** Qod of the dead, who cannot be sensible of his be- 
'* nefits, but of the living. They therefore live unto 

S3 



•« Gt^/ nra not they didy,'^ik'^^iH^ii :''bi^''«oW 
'< their sotib remain, and tfadr* %dffi^ ^vHH^'herMftc^ 
•^ be restored to fife^.*^* A^ to icvidence Art^th^i* 
patriarchs died in tbe hx^ ot a'fiftute reirftfd; diU 
writer proceeds to addu6& the foSlavtiisg pas&ge 
firom the Epistle to the Hebfew^ ; whieh vi abo^^pief^ 
ticularly entitled to our attention, by rea^ ci ibe 
illustration it affords of the phrase, which furdii^hies 
the ground of our Lord's reasoning. ** Thete lA 
** died in faith, not having received the promisea,' 
** but having seen them afar off, and were pa^iidM 
^^ of them, and embraced them, and conBessed Aat 
^^thej were strangers and pilgrirtis ' on tb^'teMh. 
^ For they that say such things make it manfifeM* 
'*' that they seek a country. And truly, if 'thejrbad 
been mindful of that country, from wherite' tlf^ 
came out, they nught have had oppottunftj^' to 
*" have returned. But now they desire a bbtier 
** country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore Ckid'is 
«' not ashamed to be called their oox> : tot hJe hi^h 
** prepared for them a dty •.** 

When God declares himself emphaticaUgr td 'b^ a 
Qod to Abraham ^ the expressioa most ne^eesUfidffly 
be understood to denote peculiar favour and kind- 
ness, and to imfdiy the promise of peculiar',beni&&U to 
him, in distinction from other men : for Sn any otker 
sense of the term, Ood is equally a God <to dl* ma. 
It must be understood agreeably to that other fonn 

T Natae Mt^c in ForUun Moaifi, pp. 1 62» 3. 
' Efc^Mvi^owny. I have Hltered the version for (he sake of ob- 
viating the ambiguitjr of the English phrsse, deciare piamly. 
• Heb.xi. 13— J6. ^ Gcn.W?. ' ' 
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of word$ in which God declares himself to be Abra- 
ham's *' exceeding great reward^." In what then 
was this favour displayed ? in what did these bene- 
fits consist ? and when was this reward conferred ? 
If we look to the history of his life, we find, that 
he forsook his native land and his kindred at the 
call of God ; that he went out, not knowing whither 
he went ; that he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country ; that he dwelt in tents to- 

• 

gether with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs of the same 
promise with himself; that his life was a life of 
faith, more animated by the hope, than comforted by 
the experience, of good. These things are far re- 
mote from the common notions of worldly happi-s 
ness, and indeed inconsistent with them. It must 
therefore be evident, that when God revealed him- 
self to Moses as the Gk)d of Abraham, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, the words must have implied, that those 
patriarchs were then in existence, and in a capacity 
of enjoying that happiness which had been promised 
to tl^m, but which, according to the proper import 
of the promise itself^ they had never experienced 
while in the body. 

Having offered these remarks for the purpose of 
illustrating the scope and cogency of our Saviour's 
argument, it is now necessary, that I should ad- 
vert to the construction which has been put upon 
it by that great writer, with whose opinions the. nap 
ture of my subject has sometimes necessarily brought 

me into collision. 

" From Jesus's argument it appears," says War- 

« Gen. XV, l. 
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burton, « that .the s^para^ e^fetpl^fle, ff,^,^ 
« might be fairly infer^ ftem th^ writin^p j9Jf jM^ 
'' aes ^.''' At another time it wa^ ado^ttf^ t)Mt. tlj^ 
earlj Jews believed the svrvival^.of Jthe gji^iiL ^f It 
" will be aslsied then/' obsepes the si^cpe wxitf^ 
^< What were the real sentiments of these early Jews 
<< concerning the soul? Though the question be-^a 
little out of time, yet as the answer is short» I sha^ 
give it here. They were doubtless the same wiAb 
'' those 'of the rest of mankind^ who have tljiougj^ 
^"^ upon the matter; that ix* survived the.pcwy-^/' 
After this admission, what shall we think of t^^^j^r 
lowing ? '^ But having," he continues^ ** from J^fpf^t?'^ 
*^ silence, and the establishment of la^otfa^ pjEiq^i^t^^ 
** no expectation of future rewards and punisyiffy||t^ 
they simply concluded that it returned tp^ ^tffff^ 
who gave it \. Bui, as to any interesting, ^[ffjpfh 
^ bttidns concerning -its state qf sunnvor^J^y ik^if 
^ plain they had none P* What! They heljievi^^j^ 
immortality of the soul : they believed the dqetr;^, 
but regarded it with total apathy : a doctrine ,^14c|i 
has always been viewed by other men i^th^.^ih 
preme interest and trembling anxiety. I|:, W9an(9 
their minds an inert and quiescent principlb^^ vp}^^(ff 
'all influence on their conduct and th^dr .Ifi^f^fp^f^ 
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*> Div, L^. b. vi. ^ 4* ?oL 5. p. 419^ Yet lie ^DnttadB/that 
it was never intended t)iat they ahouM inierit ! For ^ qividoil 
aud the reason of it, see book vL not^ [ii.] 
' ^ Yet tkii belief is^ in another place, said to have beep, en- 
tertained- oalyM- a i^a^ noHm; to have been confined io Jew ; 
and \k^oee few on^r such ■{ ihaughi an^ tMng hMi ihe int^er. 
Book vi. §.3. vol. 5. p. 388. ; ..(... 

^ Eccles. zii. 7. • t . 
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'H^^idithaied tio virtue, it restrained ho wickedness, 
ftyi^ded no consolation, it was unattended with 
Hb^or fbar, joy or grief. 

' Was this then the ^ntiment entertained respe<;t- 
mg the douT among a nation, who, in their religious 
advantages, far surpassed aU the rest of mankind ? 
To a^ an admission of this is surely making a very 
large demand on our credulity. The Epicureans 
professed the belief of a Grod ; but their belief, whe- 
tXiet' phflosophically or practicaUy considered, was 
w)mRy tiseless. ' So according to this writer^ the ao- 
d^t Israelites bdieved the immortality of the soul, 
^it'iXtebr fablief was equally useless ; though it can- 
^'teldehied that this doctrine is, considered in it- 
sdf ^d Jts effects, of the greatest necessity and im- 
pbrtance towards the government and the happiness 
df ihknkind. Nature, we are told, does nothing in 
vani. -That is to say, God, as the creator and .go- 
^fflOT of the natural world, does nothing in vain. 
TKs h a generally received principle : it is attested 
bybdr scientific researches, and forms a necessary 
cMbsd^u^nCe of our beHef in the Divine attributes. 
So£^ hot a just contemplation of those attributes 
^(kHii th^ same principle in regard to Ood's moral 
gtMrtitkent ' of the world ? If this be the case, how 
can the opinion of this writer be reconciled to it. 

Amiukwntef however ought to be condemned 
befinie hi^ has fiiUy explained himself justice re- 
quires that we should pursue the train of remark 
a Utile further. After stating that the emrly Jews 
entertained no inteiesdsg speculations respecting 
the soul in its state of survivorship, he proceeds 
thus : " Indeed, how should they have any ? when 
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*^ PERSONALITY did not enter into the idea of this 
** survivorship, that being only annexed to the re- 
** wards and punishments of a future state. Hence 
** it was that those ancient philosophers (almost all 
** the theistical philosophers of Greece) who consi- 
** dered the soul as a substance distinct from the 
** body, and not a mere quality of it, (for they were 
<* not such idiots as to conceive, that thought couM 
** result from any combinations of matter and mo- 
** tion,) those philosophers, I say, who considered;the 
** soul as a substance, and yet disbelieved a future 
<< state of rewards and punishments, denied it all fii- 
«* ture personality f and held the refiision into the 
'* TO a, or the soul of the worldi^. And just such 
" INTERESTING SPECULATIONS concerning it had 
'< the few philosophic Jews of the most early times, 
^< as appears from the book of Ecclesiastes, which 
<* speaks their sentiments. Who knoweth (sayai 
** this author) the spirit of man thatgoeth upward^ 
** and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward 
'* to the earth ^f And again, ' Then shall the dust 
** return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 

« SHALL RETURN UNTO GOD WHO GAYS IT */ 

« Yet this writer, perfectly conformable to what I 
<< have delivered, says, at the same time : * But tike 
** dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
** MORE A REWARD ; ^or the memory qf them is 
'' forgottenK^'' 
Such reasoning is best answered by an application 

B " See Div. Leg. b. iii/' 

h •• Ch. Hi. 21 . Vid Cler. et Drus. in loc." 

» " Ch. xii. 7. Vid Cler. in loc." * " Chapi ix. ver. 5." * 

> Div. Leg. b. ▼. (. 6. vol. v. p. 196. 
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oCtlieJ^y.; .thftl itJb^t|lft:«p.p^t i^ih^t esiw«c?.at 
the oonrnmn^B^A, wd .^baipcbrd' jintp it atihq ter-. 
f)0i|itif]p, fiS the bfKjUy )t& ;;affd:th4^t. Jt thua lo^eft 
^ 4i9Uipi;t pemoiiaUty aiftd ^coo^cioum^.at 4e9Ah : 
MM)^kMtniie»is bene «tat«d.to Jbav^ I^p that,, whicli 
vm nntej$mm^ by th^ eady Is]:8^1it^ jre^j^ei^uig 
Ih^MpflRT^te existence of the soul. One indiWcjlual 
4nw^ wHluii thel«3t two^qeptiudies confessedly iq^- 
4»iiied ;the tenets tfiw. de8cviiN¥d:^lwt it.WQuld .pot 
JmeMfitOiadySweemi oswicpp^.mo^ impi»b»hle»than 
itlMiit i^.$u^p#9ing,. thafe any single^ b^<^a <)f that. 
BMlicff hudi at Aoy, earlier peiipd^ ei^^lvraced so '* re* 
^ifofined^ Y^mfd^ far-fetehed».and iin^uit a. no^ipn*'' 
(M.iWaubwtoii himself justly, desciihes U*. But let 
^.li^^iake' has own account ,of, i(».iOdgiA and the time 
.XJtCito fot introduction ; from which it appears, that 
\i^ lUotion itself was '' purely Qredan ° ;" that it was 
tt^AGfieek invention^;" that the. first inventoii:s of it 
ATffire'J'herecydes and Thales ;. and that it was. ge* 
nnatatl hy the peculiar genius of the, Greel^ pfailo- 
(sqphyiP. .1(2. remains. then to he es^plajned^ how the 
Miaraeiltes, in the. age of Solomon* should, gather the 
vkofow^edge ^a philosoj^cd system about four hun- 
v,diad^7eai5s he&treit was 6rpt ii^tro^jtuc^^ fron^^^na- 
tion with whom they had no intercourse pr commur 
*niutibfi^ . < . 

But the argument ad hominem may perhaps be 



"> Spinoza. " Pjv, Leg. b. ii». §.,4. vol. ii^. p. 174. 

,^ jyjW, Pyf^p. ' . , f»* .Sep the nameworW pp, 1 74— 

184. 
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considered as better adapted to the purpose of alter- 
cation than of truth ; as more suited to the contra^ 
diction of an opponent than the confutation of his 
opinions. It will therefore be proper to add, that 
the view which Warburton has here taken of the 
subject can on no grounds whatever be maintained. 
The language of Solomon above cited is plainly 
inconsistent with the opinions of those who held the 
irefusion of the soul into the Divine essence. For 
here ** the spirit of man which goeth upwards,'' is 
distinguished in the strongest manner from ^ the 
^ spirit of the beast that goeth down to the earth.'' 
But the doctrine of the refusion (which we have de- 
sferibed ai)ove, and which we have more fully ex- 
plained in a former part of this work 4) contemplated 
the spirits of men and of beasts as having, in this 
respect, the same nature and the same destiny: 
both, when life departed from the body, were, ac- 
cording to this system, reunited to the parent sub- 
stance out of which they were originally taken. 
This will appear on examining the philosophical 
principle ' from which that abominable doctrine was 
deduced, and according to which, the distinction of 
the human and the brutal soul, as to the point in 
question, would have been inadmissible. It will also 
appear indisputably from various passages in ancient 
writers, where the doctrine of the reftision is de- 
scribed. The following from Virgil may serve as 
an example : 

*' His quidam signis, atque hsec exempla secuti, 
** Ease apibus partem divines mentis, et haustus 

^ Page 14t. ^ See tlie quotation from Servius in the 

following note. 
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** jEtbereos dixere : Deum namque ire per omnes 
«« Terraaque tractusque maris, ccelumque profundum. 
^* Hincpecudes^ armentaj viroSy genus omnejerarunif 
^^ Quemque abi tenues nascentetn arcessere vitas. 
'' Scilicet hue reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
•* Omnia, nee morti esse locum*.*" 

Among other topics of argument employed bjr 
Warburton for the proof of his position, that there 
was no popular expectation of a future state among 
the early Israelites ; he has aUeged the positire de- 
clarations of the sacred writers. This species of 
evidence most incontestibly demands our attention : 
since, having maintained the contrary proposition, 
we are now desirous of evincing its conformity With 
Scripture. 

We do not howeverfeel ourselves called upon to enter 
into a minute examination of every citation which 
has been made for this purpose. Our reason is the 

• 

■ Georg. tv. 2 19. " Hi$ quidamsignis aique kite exempla teciUL'] 
'* Locum hunc plenius est ezeciitus in sexto [^En. libroj quern 
hoc loco breviter coUigit, ut probet etiam apes partem habere 
divinitatis. Namque omnia animalia ex qtiatuor elementii et di" 
'* vino ipirHu comtare manifesium e»t Trahunt enim a terra cat" 
** nem^ ab aqua hwnortm^ ab aere anheUiianf ah ignefervorem : n 
dwmo tpiriiu tngaittim. Quod quia est in apibus sicut etiam 
in hominibus (namque metuunt» cupiunt, dolent, gaudent : quae 
probantur ex his quse faciunt : dimicant enim, coiligunt (lores, 
provident phivias) fateamur necesse est etiam apes partem ha- 
" bere dwinitatit. Ex diyino spiritu sumunt omnia, cum naseir 
cDBperint, vitam : ceterum corpus ex quatiior ekmentis est, ut 
dixiinus. SeUieet hue reidu] Sine dubio etiam cuncU dissolri 
" et rediie rursus in origiaem suam necesse est. Locum mortL] 
Id est perditionL Nihil est enim quod perire funditus possit, 
cum sit T« «ay, id est omne, in quod redeunt uni?er8a resoluta." 
Serrius in loco. 
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fdlowthgi 'Weapped to eirVAiii UndlMiMfltf ^ei}A» 
ofinterpi^tation, whii^h Y»ate'|^arHy> t6 ^kiiiGi^ 
lUngUBge of Scripturef, ' ktiA ' |>artff ; itt a titdre ek-' 
tensiipe way, to the imtitSre a( Iiamad lafigoeger' in* 
general : in the legttimMe api^ctttion of Ihesie pi4tt^' 
c^d, combinbi widli' n ' regard, partly to the gebe- 
nd te^or of Seiipt«e^andi)itftfy to'disttidct portiiMW 
of^it; we contend* Tesrped;ing ^uch evidence talDM^ttt 
the gross; cannot in jifirstice be apj^ed to the pcfot' 
in'^ehrtion to which it is oddubed. fn order to' thif 
]^yy6f '^f this pi*opositiott we wifl divide idto^t^d 
ctesdes the passagi^sf referred to. 
' i:* Of these citations, tome are addnced aalspeA^ 
iii^ the direct and aiithoritative faaagiiageof'Sik^ 
tone to the effect of dedaHng, that there is my tatMM 
SMtte; It mightibe thought nefedless to piDiest «|^tl^ 
S6dh reasoning : we caniiot' suppress ouor astoWfiAl'^ 
saiMt and r^ret^'that anf Christkn divine can ijie^W 
finr carried away by an intemperate zeal for his tipU 
nkms a^ to venture oii the {Employment of it. *!%&( 
we hre not at liberty •' so to expound one place^W 
^ Scriptore that it be repugnant to ano^erl^'^- is ih^ 
language of our church^. We may add, that^by 'aH 
who receive the body of Bcnptiuc'iii tlvelRii^ Id 
which we tibw rik^eive it» as the wdrd ' of 06d^ Und 
the revelatioif of Ood, it must bel este^M;^ t^lMKi 
guage of common sense. If therefore such- be Ithe 
obaracter of this sacred book, and if the ddctritlcrdf 
a fiitare state be unquestionably contained -in - it ; 
and that, not Ifl the way of indirect aUusi6n atid his- 
torical narrative, but in that of direct and authcJiri- 

^ Art XX. 
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tative declaration : if this be the case, then it must 
necessarily foUow, that no passage in that bock 
which is so construed, as to convey, on th^ authority 
of Scripture, a contr^idiction of that doctrine, can be 
construed according to its true meaning. 

What then can we think of that system of reason- 
ing and interpretation, which gravely alleges the 
names of David and Solomon, as of persons directly 
psserting, that death is the final extinction of con- 
sciousness in man? What shall we think of con- 
struing the words of the latter into a statemei)t, and 
a sanction, of that pestilent dogma of the Greek 
philosojAy, the refusion of the soul and consequent 
extinction of its personfility ? On the striength of the 
principle to which we thus appeal, of which neither 
the general truth nor the present application can be 
disputed by any believer in revelation, we say, that 
whatever be the right construction of the passages 
thus adduced, that which has been proposed by 
Warburton is wrong: aiid if it be, the passages 
themselves must at once» without the necessity of 
aBoertaining their right signification, be pronounced 
wholly unavailing in evidence of the point in proof 
of which they are quoted. 

To one of these passages I will, for the sake of 
example, more particularly advert. Solomon says. 
The Uving know that they shall die : but the dead 
know not any thing, neither have they any more a 
reward; for the memory of them is forgotten^.*^ 
This is the strongest of all the various dtationis 
which have been brought forward by Warburton for 

^ Eode». is. 5. 
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tbe putpoae we are eonsidering. y/fitlaake' lAmAf 
saidy* tSiQt his constnicLkni ef "the wottb most be 
wrong, because it is eontni^Kctory to the generM te- 
nor of scripture. We say again tteit it i^ wrot^, 
because it is contraflictoty to tbe general tenor of 
the docftine delivered by tte same writer, and con- 
tained in tbe same bbok. ^^ Let us hear,'' kays the 
preacher, ^ the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his coiniimndntentB r fbr this 
is the whole duty of nuuK. For Ood shaall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret thiii^, 
"^ whether it be good> or whether it be evff*.^ Can 
it be disputed, diat- the motive of our' obedSeace'io 
the Divine bmii heM laid in the prospect of fl'M- 
vine judgnftnt and retiibution ? lei not tiiis the ^dittr- 
trine of Solomon ? And is it not inost pfaiinly' ik^ 
dared by llie same writer, that this judgmetiC* itlA 
this retribution do not take effect in Uie pr es c i iit 
life ? Does he not, with regard to this present life, 
dedare, that '* there aire just men, to whom k hap- 
peneth according to the work of the wicked, and 
wicked men, to whom it happeneth acocnrdliig to 
the work of the righteous 3^?'* that ^ no nuui 
^ knoweth either love or hatred by all that is before 
'' than ? that all things come alike to all, and that 
*^ there is one event to the righteous and to the 
** wicked *?*" Is it not jdain then, that the judgment 
which Solomon contemplated must have been the 
ju<%ment of a futvre state, since he himself declares 
that no sudi judgment is to be seen or expected ki 
this life ? 

» Bodes, xii. 13. 14. t IWd. ?iii. 14. » Ibid. tx. 1, 2. 
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<M «be slie^glii cif liie foMfgcuag ooimdbnit&oii^ 
m^ hare im right to tooKl;, « thai ^ke vords whiiA 
^ra, we now oMadBiiiigp do* Mt, a^ thffy «e ofB- 
struiod bjr Warbiirtoo» convey ^ mamag id Solp* 
B»0ii. If Kfajs be adimttedr oanthiag ooort. oan be 
regHiKd towards tbfrdMjirooffy^thRgMto^aywlu^ 
hjt» been «oii8tnictod ufKxn tfaeat: but il mstf bt 
moi^ satiflfactoiy, if vrm 9tate what we oundms^ in 
coRettrrence with' varioiis reBjpectaUe oeimaeitateii, 
ecneeifre to be ^ froper desigii apd pniport iof 
tneip..' 

y/f cgnnMer'thea the wo^g, gwai— tkwil^ qin* 
9^^t(o oMiQty the ¥€fy qpeawog ^rUdi Warbir- 
tofj^jh^ liscpbed to them ; bol we coatM^ tbet saoh 
Bif^c^is' aoi that of tbafeyral f w na cher ^ bot of a 
cl^ qf penonn whom he steeogly sefrobfltoi and 
cfindpnin«> We am to iiea»emh#r the charactetB .of 
whipmhe had he^ apariringr He had deaenttied 
th^D^ ^Bter the foUowing maimer : ** Their heart is 
<* fiilL of evil, and madnes s is ia their heart while 
** pi^y ]iTe\'* ,It wevsu moceover^ that acowding 
tq.his view, the &>ily and wickedness tfaus imfaitad 
to them wm occasiotied hj the faok» that those ^ « 

ijne ^reBt to- 9II9 to the righteous and the Triifcwt; 

fp jthe . good and the :si&nev ^" Having thus stated 
the.&iQtjOf a i»*onusGuous dispensotiaD, and the pei^ 
vef^.aoo^mftion which bad nien are aocnstoiaad 
to put oik such an aspect of things; ha may be 
considered as expressing, in the wgdAs which iaim^^ 
diateij follow, the sentiments and the reasonings 
of such men. These following words are those 

•Eccl. ix.3. ^'Ver. 2, 3. 
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.which Warburtpn has cited : and they may be re- 
garded as expressing, not what he terms ** the cod 
*' philosophy ^ *' of Solomon, but the madness of the 
epicurean voluptuary. 

Whether a just account has now been given of the 
words in question, may be better determined after we 
have viewed them in their proper connexion with 
the foregoing and following context. I will there- 
fore extract so much of the sacred writer's discourse, 
as js necessary to illustrate the scope of what we 
conceive to be the argument which he is here pur- 
suing : introducing at the same time a few brief re- 
marks, for the purpose of illustrftting the exposition 
which has. been given of it. 

«« For all this I considered in my heart even to 
^* declare all this, that the righteous, and the wise, 
** and their works, are in the hand of God : ^ no man 
f' knoweth either love or hatred by all that is before 
•* them." 

Here Scdomon may be understood to teach, that 
the appointed recompense of the righteous is, dur- 
ing the present state of things, a secret withholden 
from the observation of man ; and that the promis- 
cuous dispensations of Providence are the cause 
of its concealment from our view : the phrase, 
** in the hand of God," being fitly taken, according 
to the idiom of scripture, to denote both the present 
secrecy, and the future accomplishment, of that re- 
compense, and to intimate that, though now hidden 

«= Div. Leg. b. V. §. 5. p. 183. 

" ^ In manu'f i. e. sub tutela et custodia. In manu Dei ntni, i. e. 
'* occulta, nobis ignota. Cum vero cum homine aliquid oomrou- 
•* nicet [Deus], turn dicitur aperire manum suvm.*' Poll Sync,*^s. 
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ivifiitfaiift^it'iriibfaforfdititveBion tlwikM' certain. 
Hm^pmttsdmto the fiiinllieiirst^tBineat of tins^ otase, 
and/elaeMdkaadbcff tte efiHrirlifikiidi it prodnlM in 
giving encouragement to the evddiqfiiBittona of men. 
.. ^^ Afl tfaingaxDiMalftertoiett':. tbereisbneevent 
^^to'tiie iigIitB0O8»*aDd't6iHeinidc8d;'t9 t^ good 
f^jaodtotkbciean^ aii4 to theiunidedii ;' toliim that 
^waam&ea^f and t^ldm that'isaciificelihi not: as is 
^•the-gotely JO is the sinner; and he that sireareth, 
'* as .'he that &Qieth an oath. This i» an evil' among 
att tlniigs that are done xnader the' sun^ that there 
is.oDB event imto att: yeai^ also the heart of the 
^ jon^iif meiB isi&ll of evii^ and* madness ie in their 
^ heart while they live%^iid alter that they go to 
'^Jth&deafd.^ 

vfVoiathia place to the end of the following dta- 
tion» lie ought, we otaiceive, to be understood as 
^leairii^ the sentiments, not of himself, but of those 
whose madness and folly he had just described. 

^ ** For to him that is joined to all the living there 
** is hope : for a living dog is better than a dead lion. 
For the living know that they shall die : but the 
dead know not any thing, neither have they any 
mcfre a reward ; for the memory of them is forgot- 






^ *' Indulgent insanis et brutis vanitattbus ; a recto hac oocasione 
'* sumptadisoedunt, et proni in scelera feruntur, ob promiscuam om' 
ttkan Mortem." Poll Synopsis. 

' *' Loquitur ex persona fipicureorum.'* Poll Synopsis ad loc. 
Si quia ea loca bene consideret, videbit Sapientem introducere 
EpicurettoiyVel istius farinas hominem loquentem, nullo alio fine 
quam ut eum refutet et coai^uat. — Certum est in locis istis non 
loqui nisi homines impios et profanos : vel Solomonem in locis 
istis non loqui, nisi ex opinione impiorum et male feriatorum.*' 
MenaAseh ben Israel de Res. Mor. 1. i. c. 1 5. 
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'< tai. Also their lore, and their hatred, and their 
** eavy, is now periled ; neither have they any 
^^ more a portion for ever in any thiiq^ that ia done 
'^ under the sun. Go thy way« eat thy bread with 
** joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for 
God now.acoepteth thy worka. Let thy garments 
be always white ; and let thy head lack no oint- 
ment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thon 
lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, whidi 
he hath given thee under the sun ; all the days of 
<< thy vanity: for thfit is thy portion in this s life, and 
*< in thy labour which thou takest under the sun. 
^* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
'* ai^ht^ ; (of there is no work, nor device, nor 
** knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither tfaon 
"goestV* 

9 The word thb is not in the original test ; and the omission of 
It is more suitabk to the character to whom we concave tliat this 
sentiment belongs, namely, that of a person who disowns the be- 
lief of any other life than the present. 

*> " Qusecunque tibi honestse hilaritatis occauo incident, earn 
" dum vivis arripe. Nee labori nee snmptui parce, ut volnptates 
'* Tel commoda ^te ooasequaris. Quod privs per partes exse- 
*' (quutiis est, jam usiversum eouociat : q. d. Longum essetcnania 
" persequi quibus ad Jucuudissimam vitam iter, musicam, cupi- 

diss, &c, quae omnia hortor te insectari.*' Pdi Syn. 

«« i Non est in sepulcro operis quidquam. Nihil ibi est quod vel 

agas, vel patiaris.*' idem. " Hesc est Epicuieonim sentenSia, et 
*' hsBc [scil. qus dicuntur versibiis pnecedeotibiis] sunt iata opera 
** ad qam inducit homines ista opinio.** Menasseh ben larad de 
Res. Mort. 1. i. c. 15. The exposition thus given of this last cited 
verse seems most agreeable to the purport of the discourse : 
though it cannot be denied that it is commonly supposed to carry 
a very different meaning, being generally understood to inculcate 
the prompt and zealous fulfilment of our duties. It is not indeed 
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Few ^ginte of qieech are more oosHncw thain tlie 
expvessioD of another person's sentiments without 
the introductivy fiHin (^ quotation. We hare, in the 
present instance, only to suppose that omission sup- 
I^ied^ : the language here emplojed will tiien con- 
yey the natural sentiments of a character, v^ery dif** 
fiere&t from that of a moral teadier like Solomon, 
who inculcates, as the great springs of human con* 
duct, the fiear of God and the prospect of a future 
judgmenL We find in the writii^ of St. Pan! a sen* 
timent, equally inconsistent with the character of the 
writer: it is indeed the very same sentiment with that 
which we have been considering, and introduced in 
a manner equally dmipt, without any intimation td 
a change in the speaker : ^* Let us eat and drink, 

the only form of woids which. aoooidiDg to the diflerence of it» 
interpretatioiit may supply a fit motto for a tinner or a saint : 
as may be seen from the following. 

Dttin vmmui vtvomtM. 
'* Live while you live," the epicure would say, 
*' And seize the pleasures of the present day.** 
** Live while you livei*' the sacied preacher cries, 
*' And give to God eadi moment as it flies.** 
Lord, in my view let both united be : 
I live in pleasure when I live to thee! Doddridge. 

^ A supposition, we may add, to which we must on many oc- 
casions necessarily resort, in order to the right understanding of 
this book of Ecclesiastes : since, according to the just observation 
•f Menasseh ben Israel, it abounds with passages which are at first 
sight plainly contradidory to each other. That learned Jew has 
the following observation respectii^ these apparent contradictions. 
*' Cum hoc non sit hominis mediocri tantum sapientia praediti, 
** sibi ipse tarn aperte et toties contradicere, quis hoc de illo 
** suapicetur, quem Deus mortalium omnium sapientissimum red- 
•^diditr DeResur. i. 15. 

T 3 
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'* for. to-noTOv w^iieC' Baftiin llie Iattmdnil)racs» 
says WsarburtOBf 1^ it -ia * lipoilgkl >m M ^be^icteftited 
'' «id QottdMsned h :'l for ; it • is. immetliaifedir Attomred 
by these womb, f^ Be not deoeired : evft •comiatiiiutt- 
<< tiobft idarupt gMdr^naluMrsPr I frould ask tihcli, 
fbrwhajkothep purpMeftheodhatnof confutetioti and 
ceosuretare.suchtseoliiMSitsiiiitroduced by SoImiKiii 
in a work,. where* we find them expliGitiiy coirtaadkb- 
edtby his own deliJberate and serious opinions ? F^fe* 
it is de^crvan^ of remark^ that tfaeifedoes not ocSeoi^ 
in this whole passage, a single 'sentiiiitnt^ which « is 
not plainly repugnant to those sentiments which- thfe 
writer of it has .elsewhere ddiverdd, and wfaicii<lit 
ha9'So expressed that thej appear to be the gmuint 
feettags of his mind. You are hare taught^ fopai^ 
stanbei that life is better than death : but yon are ah^ 
strutted by Salaiiian, that the day of delutk is. better 
tfahn. due day of one's birth". You are here exboited 
to eat, drink, and be merry : but the doctriot of the 
preacher is, that the house of mourning is to be pee* 
ferred.to that of feasting, and that the heant of fbob 
is in the house of mhrth^. Here it ia said^ that death 
is the filial boundary of man's existenee!: but yon 
are at one time solemnly assured by SokKAon, :thafa 
Qod will judge the actions of men ; and you fitid jbimi 
repeatedly acknowledging, that such judgtntot dMfr 
not take effect in the present life, iiastlyi, if ftnibet) 
evuknoe be Uranting, let the fdlowia^ h^ lobseinr^d^ 
Solomon deelares, that the wickedoess of aian> takes 
encouragement horn the tardy proceedings of diirine 
justice and the seeming inequalities of the divine 

^ Div. Leg. b. v. f; 5. p. 183. note. « 1 Car. xv. &2'J 
*^ Eccles. vii. I . <> Ecclts. vii. 2» 4. 
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govenunent. ** Because sentence against an evii 
^ work is not enoited speedily, therefore the heart 
*^ o£ the sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.'^ 
But he gives you to understand at the same time^ 
that no man will, in the final issue of things, be borne 
out by such an encouragement. For immediately 
after sa3ring this, he supposes the case of a sinner, who 
does evil an hundred times, and whose days are pro* 
longed : of this very character he declares, that it 
shall not be well with him, and that he shall not 
prolong his days, and that his days are as a shadow. 
What can be the meaning of this ? His dajrs are pro- 
longed, and yet his days shall not be prolonged.' It 
can only mean, that thmigh his days be many upon 
earth, yet, after this life is ended, the day of gladness 
shall never beam upon him again ; hd has had his 
portion in this world : and thus his days are only as 
a shadow, the common imi^ by which scripture de- 
notes the fleeting ccmdition of man's present state p. 
But at the same time it is said, that it shall be weU 
with them that fear Grod ^. 

II. Among the citations of Wacburton, there are 
others, which are not supposed to convey the autho- 
ritative language of the scriptural writer in whose 
book they occur, but only to furnish historical evi- 
dence of the sentiments of the speaker whose words 
they record. Of this nature are the words of the 
woman of Tekoah to king David : *^ For we must 
'* needs die, and are as water spilt on the ground, 
^* which cannot be gathered up ag€&n\^ Hence it 
is inferred, that the doctrine of a future state was 

P See Psal. cix. 23. cxliv. 4. Eccl. vi, 1 2, ^ Eccl. viii. 11 , 1 2, 1 3, 
'2Sam. xiv. 14. 
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that it( ^aa Qot^.genes^UjjF apeakwg^ thei li^Ufif jiC*lift 

eady l4i;aeUt«ii» . ^ • /• - imi ••; 

With ragaird ta thqia.f a«Mge8i|t wwid havebemf 

^ar^ iiec^0Bai7,.bvit for tl^ iwdue ataen wbkh haa 

hsen. laid uppm t;hei|t)».and. the «saggaratedl impmU 

Bj^ ynih which they. hare. b(QeR.i»rMted» Co liHiBi 

upon the follpwiog peoesdai^ priaciple of intaqmlB* 

j^ou« It is the geiuua of ev^y language tqMf^^tfKh, 

or# Biore correctly^ of huioaa q>cgc^..itiwif» io.tikoimA 

in general declantiQpSi ivhieh ava. aubject la.certaia 

j^Tnitatiana and e^o^ticus, but af whiak 'the ^tfllpet 

Ij^oi^tions and wofptJons^ IwwrOTO?. oe otf i aQ ^fafc 

|wi4<?rsto(^ a|i9 Rnt^expras^ed^ beoama tiii^r 4m^<fa 

^miliar to th^^njq^ ttwit the8pacifinrt|iiir:«mddifaa 

needV^% Let.ii^.gxvaajGwmUiu^ 

,linll ai^pose that it was^aaid of. any iodiffeveartt-fn^ 

son; ^' He is ^ awr^*. He lately atent.toaaa^itfae 

^. ¥as9el foundered^ and every aatt/oa booid tMriabad^ 

Nobody would think of ooQatrusof . tfaaae cdl#<pM^ 

phrases ipto a proof, that the person. wh^^aafpIajsMl 

ihfem disbelieve the immortality of liietaaiak^ rVa|» 

.9n the pruD^lafl of, Warbiurton, they would Ini tadub 

iff ifnl^f^M the total eiUiaptimi of hamaiKCMt^ 

^nce was. the seotimant. of the spaafcen; andi^ke 

temp; employed' might he ui;ged as a proa^flhaA^ilfe 

f^M^Bction^ of. the 9piritual» ai well ea of: thet^fooiBf, 

life, was emphatically denoted by theoK . . u ^•ti* 

Thia vptiea to,^ langvagea whatererit rbiit Mrie- 

gavd to that of the.holy aoipbiines ia ^Atliiwin^pKH 

.... t r .- . .. i - 'f 1 1 

* For scriptural examples, see MatL v. 34. J^hay. 9i /aiii.fv. 12. 



ikkt^m^^'grikP4mMii^ We 

dbritoiMiiifettbdC^liiftCitik^ h p^xMaAj 

figtMdiE^; ilMfi adtjiecrf th^pftifMges alleged' ticcur 
ID poetry^ where the usual cast of orientd style tiises 
iiita>siyt h %l to" d^l^» of t(M OTd iuiag^; 

aai» kmOf, tiiat tfiis fioeti^ %!t itt some itistknees of 
d»>lfridil hili4 wMcfa^'by wasbn '^fts siibfimef and 
ioMfgiiMtite ehsir&elen wffi le&ist of all eiidtite the 
«M vcittuiiits 6f glwttmaftb»l prei^oti. 

The firiiacf tff reaisofilki^ from the langdagte of 

HrifMre^ widfteut ^bie Ivttentfoti to these considera- 

fSttfU^ may' be iUastrated hf a ptrndfel cade; 

' <flPte'Ji^wish hislmiati, /os^us^ has introdinoed 

kfaif Dti^nAiktssSng himself l9<us; fn his dying 

«peMh»^'hisr nim. Re speajtii^f death, according to 

«icUm»si]ifi|^Te, &^'0[fw(ip t^fdfl^fteA: to which 

tt/^addi^ f fidSfiiVhich wfay itisnb longter possibl^^ to 

^ni^smi ^mkAtCf^kxxfm any thitlgtiiat is don^' in 

MililbV' Tb^se wofds ate as Strang to the purpbse^ 

a^fli^iwfafeoh Warbiirtoii has dted fMra wcAptiXt^m 

pnipf of ' tiie position which we are now contesting. 

(]i^'^0bseivation will of course be understood, in its 

ptrtfper limitation to that dass of citations which I 

'hato Ml id«ser3ied, and with which aldh« I aih^'at 

|»Men!l OMliebrned.) Ri^asbning therefore on t^^e |irin- 

<lj)lfe of Khis writer; I might infer, that the'cTewish 

liiBttNfian intcoided to describe David, as a person who 

dU not believe the doctrine of a future state. Tet 

this inference would be mant^^stfy fkke; sin6e the 

same historian has in another part 6f Ms' wtfiiitigs so 

eocjpredbed himself, as to make it evident, ^Ka^Vftiture 

Ank Jud. VII. xv. I . 
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state was, according to his view, the doctrine of M o* 
ses, and the general and ancient persuasion of his na- 
tion, as well as of himself". 

The point for which we contend will be further 
evinced, by a reference to one of the passages which 
Warburton has himself adduced. The words are 
those of Hezekiah : << For the grave cannot praise 
^ thee, death cannot celebrate thee : they that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. The 
living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this 
day : the father to the children shall make known 
thy truth ^.'' These words are construed into a proof, 
first, that Hezekiah did not believe a future state ; 
and, in an ulterior application of them, that a future 
state was not the popular belief of the Israelites in 
the age of the prophet Isaiah. What their real pur- 
port is, might perhaps be unfolded,/ with little diffi- 
culty, from an attentive view of the context y. But 
with this I am not at present concerned, ray purpose 
being, simply to shew that they do not warrant the 

" Tm< fuyroi y€ Kara rw^ ¥OfMX/q tana vparrovo'i, to ^c^ t^rof our 
ofyvfoq^ ov^ Xfifo^t ov p^y ov^ Kcrtwv orc^otvo^, i) o'cXivoi/, xai roiai/Ti| ri< 
aydud}^^, aXX* ovrof itcaffrt^ aurf to o-x»tt^( c%w /AOfrvptw^ vevtrTewrc* 
TOT MEN NOMOeETOT nPO«HTBTSANTOZ, TOT AB eKOT HI- 
STIN UXTPAN HAPEXXH KOTOS, ht toic rwf vofcovf Zta^Kalfiun, 
KfUf, €t deoi $i^K€W trtp avrtw, v^tBvfSM^ aiKoBavwo'i, c Wc» i Ocof ycyco*- 
$ai Tc voX^, KM Pu¥ afUiifv kotfi€iif €K vtpiTpvrt^i. CUaw» V a» ^ytt rw 
ravra yfo^iiT ci /ai} 8<a tuv epyanf etmaaiv i^v ^oyc^y, ori voXXot «cau voX- 
XflMCK ^ ft» iifurtfWt tifi rw fAifit pvifAa <ltBey(a^$eu wa^a Toy yoftoy, 
«arra moAtof y€infa%ti^ vpocikorrQ, Contr. Ap. ii. 30. 
* Isaiah xxxviii. 18, 19. 

^ " I said, I shall not see the Lord, even the Lord, tn the land 
of the livmg : I shall behold man no more with the inhabitants 
of the world,"' ver. 1 1 . Here the qualification is expressed, which 
in the previous citation may well be supposed to be undeniood. 
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idfe#eiie9'Ctf<WitriikirlM« i!l>K this iMMpofiel wfierrte 
anolHer pflMoge hom'thestaoB pvqifaet, ivrfaidi^ n« 
manner of much more dirt^'iaffdblnrimiSJflpplk^ulDDBy 
pnnTM tiie direct cdotrar3r^ ^Fhe/wonds relate ib the 
ikfl«fm:tkiiof th&lriiigof BabTimt «< HelJhnuibe. 
^ neoih k moved for tiMe ta ra«et tkee atthjroonl- 
^ ing : it Blm'tfCh up the defad finr thee, even dl the 
^ cldef ones of tfte eaith; it hath raised up fiDm 
^< their tim>ne» all the Idngs of the nations. AUtbc^ 
^ AbH speak and sludl say «nto thee, Art thou slsb 
^^bee^me weak as we ? . Art tihou become like, onto 
,« ns* ?" These' wiris^ as Drj jGiasres has justlf *ob^ 
aetired, affbrd a ptasa proo^ Hithatitlie idea aacirtfat 
^its4nvit:tioii oCa>fiiiure stateiwereiperfiMitlyfaafifliMr 
^ tok>th^e prophet and his readers V^ Hismhulfy 
fMMfeaaoaable and unnatural to suppose, that sodt 
kMiguag^ could otherwise have beta empla|yail. . If 
thil Jewiifc people in the time ofitlaaiah.had beeivaa 
WartaiftiDa contends^ whottjr sttai^ars to: this doov 
txblei^ it Is- hardly possibk that the sacrad writed 
should thus have introduced the mention of it in a 
manner which obviously indicates its previous recep- 
tioa and general prevalence^ 
' Onrwwk might be thought defective^ if wa^^ 



«.baisli liv, 9» JO. * Lectures on the Peotsteueh, . . 

^ Tbe error of the Sadducees, in denying a futuiie atate» was g^^ 
aerated by their ignorance and misconception of acripture. '* Yet 
*' do err* noi knom'mg ike seripturei.'* It is mthei^ vemarkaUtt^^ 
that the collection of teiLta» brou|[^t foRwud \»y biahep WavbunoAf 
for the purpose of proring the disbelief of thia^ do(;lane^ aMmg Ibe 
laiaalitts, is slaaost pieeisely tbe same with that whjcb, wa4 made 
by the Saddueees^as their authority for « d^iai of ita truth, 'i bis 
will be seen pn a leierenoe to the treatise of Menasaeh on \he 
Resurrection* lib. i/ c. 7. 
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iM>t^ aftef (^fering the txaegfAng obsarf ationg for the 
puqK)9e of repdling the inference of Warburton, ad* 
dttoe diiect evidence in support of the contrary pro- 
podtion. It will therefore be incumbent on us to 
txeBt» in the next {dace, of the historical proo^ which 
the scriptures affidrd^ to that dBfect. 

The passages which we shall quotes and the fiKia 
to which we shall refer, for that purpose, will be only 
such as may seem, in the estimation of candour, to 
be perfectly clear of dubious interpretation. Many 
others are commonly aMeged. If we pass them over 
in silence, it is not because we wish to dispute their 
application ; but because it seems desunable, that the 
strength of the argument should rest on those pas- 
sages alone, of which the conrtruction is least debat- 
able. 

But in order to a {Nroper estimate of the value and 
amount of the evidence, which, in relation to this 
sulgect, the scriptures of the Old Testament actually 
supply ; it will be proper to inquire in the first place, 
how much of sudi evidence we might, fiom a just 
regard to the circumstances under which those scrip- 
tures were composed, reasonably expect to find in 
thenu We are to observe, that the reasimii^ of 
Warburton appeals, partly to the positive declarations 
of the sacred writers, and partly to their silence. 
The former argument we have already considered : 
the course of observation now leads us to offer a few 
words in exclusive relation to the latter. But first 
the argument itself shall be stated in the words of 
the author. " The sacred writings are extremely 

various in their subject, style, and composition. 

They contain an account of the creation and ori- 
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<* gin of the human race; the Ustory of a prilrate ia« 
^* milj, of a chosen pec^e, and of exemplaiy men 
^ and women. They consiit of hymns and petitions 
** to the Deity, precepts of dvil life, and religious 
^ prophecies and predictions. . Hence I ntfer, that 
^ as, amidst aU this variety of writing, the doctrine 
<^ of a future state never once appears to have had 
^ any share in this people's thoughts ; it never did 
** indeed make part of their religious opinions^.'* 
Such is the argument; to which our objection is 
twofold. First, the statement which it contains is 
contrary to ftct. Secondly, were the statement ad<^ 
mitted, still the inference is fallacious. We will first 
eonrider the inference. 

Let it then be remarked, diat it is very un&ir to 
argue, in the way of deducing the opinions of any 
person, or class of persons, merely from the want of 
evidence that they held the contrary opinions. Yet 
such is the nature of the argument before us : The 
Israelites did not believe a fiiture state, because the 
Old Testament affords no evidence that they did. 

There can be little reason to expect the introduc- 
tion of an author^s opinions on a subject, of which he 
does not treat ; or to calculate on his aflfbrding evi^ 
dence in relation to a subject, on which he does not 
profess to give information. Let this be applied to 
the case before us. The question is. If the early 
Israelites entertained the belief of a future state in 
common, and in the same d^ree, with other nations, 
how do you account for the deficiency of historical 
evidence that they did ? Admitting for the present 

''Book V. 1.5. p. 175. 



20^ }smpiiirii^mimfl^e9 

lihil^iKfiblencyi (whidr lioi^^ we'^mft ohl/ li^ 
^^caSHf^yHhtf mswtt^: Bec^se Wiri tttt hoHb ex'- 
pect tfae nafntive ofisdHpttn^ tb ^deviate from itk 
cootse, for the iak& ot ^tittg infbhnatbri which id 
fS^reigtt to its object. 'That which Paley obseivev 
respecting the riiStienik of i*eli^oil in general, maj 
fitl^ be applied to that parttcuhr motive of rdigion 
which is derired from the prospect of a foture Hfb. 
In iiegard to sttch a subject, the representations of 
history win necessarilf be defectire; because the 
motive is most operatrre on those persons; and Hinder 
those circumstances, of which history knows t)ie 
least. History is chiefly employed on pofific and M- 
tional transactions, and such transactions* are cothi 
modly sflmulatcfd- by temporal, not by ftfrture,' ia^ 
Uves; whei^eas the inflnence of religion, and the con- 
templation of a fiiture state, are secret and invislMe^. 
It does not appear that the history of the Israelites 
materially differs, as to this point, from the character 
of history in general. 

But we are told, that this is not the case with the 
literary records of other nations among whom the 
belief of a fiiture state is known to have existed : 
the history of the Saracens, for instance, and the 
poetry of the SueviS are full of it. True : and why 

are they so ? Because it is peculiar to both these 

^ Paley*8 Evidences, part iii. c.7. 

' 1 have used the term Suevi to deoote, collectively, those va- 
rious tribes of northern warriors araong whom the religion of Odin 
prevailed, and who established their settlements in the southern 
provinces of Europe on the ruins of the Roman empire. This em- 
ployment of the term is not indeed correct; but I have adopted it, 
as having been employed in the same sense in that part of War- 
burton *s work to which these observations relate. 
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nations, that the passion for conquest formed a 
leading feature of their character, and that the 
doctrine of a future state was the very motive, by 
which, according to their national institutions and 
religion, they were stimulated to encounter death in 
the conflicts of war. The frequent occurrence of 
that doctrine might therefore reasonably be expected 
in their literature : since war is the principal theme 
of every history, as it is also in the Runic poetry of 
the northern tribes. For the very same reason, it 
could not be reasonably expected in the literature of 
the Israelites. The difference of the two cases is 
very striking, and ought to be attentively remarked. 
The courage of armies is chiefly sustained, either 
by the contempt of death or the confidence of vic- 
tory. The former of these sentiments will always 
be found to prevail in its greatest strength, when it 
is generated by the sure persuasion of immortal 
happiness in a future life ^ It was thus that the 
martial character was sustained both in the Arabs and 
the Suevi. Mahomet, the leader of the Arabs, in- 
flamed the valour of his followers by promising the 
delights of a sensual paradise to such as should pe- 
ri^ in battle. Of Odin, the lawgiver of the Suevi, 
the same is recorded : and, if both the person and 
the tradition be fabulous, the belief that he did so 

^ ** Spes resurrectionis fastidium est mortis.** Tert. ad Nat. I. ] 9. 
The northern nations are thus described by Lucan : 

*' Quos ille timorum 
'* Maxitnus haud iirget, leti metus. Iiide niendi 
'Mn ferruRi mens prona viris, animseque capaces 
" Mortis: et ignavum rediturji parcere vitje.** 

Pharsalia I. 459. 
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was nev^erthdew finafy estaftWMd I7 hb v«lamt. 
Tke paradise to wUcb thejr aspired was ca^fid the 
Palace of the Slain ; and nooe wefe admitted to its 
pleasures, but such as faad faUeii on tbe platnef car- 
nage with their swords. in their hands^. But with 
the Israelites tiie case was veiy diffesent. Thaj, 
indeed, like the natkna with whopn thej mte thus 
compared, went out in search of oew possessKms, 
which thej were to win bf the sword: b|it with 
them, after their settlement in the promised Und, 
war was not, as it was with the fiitevi and Arabs, 
a part of the national and pernument poliqr. For 
this reason, the motives of tlie warlilce drwfcnr 
would less fipsquentl]^ Joofxa in their ldpfciirf« And 
with regard to these motives . themseives, wea>ia«to 
observe, that the OEiiiitary courage of the people wsm 
not, in this instance, supported bjr the coMempt of 
death, but by a motive which, had Moaes been an 
impostor, he would not have thought of employiBg, 
mmidj, the confidence of victory. Sndi was one of 
the promises annexed to obedience : *^ It shall come 
^' to pass,"' says the lawgiver of Israel, *'if tfaoii sMt 
<< hearken diligently unto the voice of the Iiord 
thy Gtod, to observe and to do all his eemmsBd- 
mests which I command thee thb day, that tte 
Lord tihy Ood will set thee on high above all 
*' nations of the earth : and aU these blessings -shall 
come on thee and overtake thee, if thoii shalt 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy God." 
Among the blessings thus promised is contained the 



^ See Mallet*s Northern Antiquities, and Rartholiniis de causis 
contemptfle mortis. 
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feHowing: " The Lord shall cause thine enemies that 
"* ifse tip ag^st thee to be smitten before thy face : 
•**th€y shall come out against thee one way, and 
ike before thee seven ways*?.'* Again : ** The Lord 
thf God, he will go over befote thee, and he wiH 
destroy these nations from before thee, andi thoii 

riifllt possess them And the Lord shall give 

tbem tip before your fkce, that ye may do unto 
them according unto all the commandments which 
*' I'lrave commanded you. Be strong and of a good * 
^mmrage^fear noU nor he afraid of them : for the 
hard <% Gody he Hie that doth go with thee; he 
'« wilirmMful thee, nor forsake theie\^ 

)£et us however take indrffereatly the case of any 
otbcT'iialion, respecting whom* we have sufiicient in- 
{ on s a ti op to enable us to decide. That of the ancient 
Gfeehs wffl not be unsuitable. I would observe 
then : Had the Odyssey of Homer perished, how 
little evidence would his Iliad have supplied respect- 
ing the belief of that people in a future state ? The 
passages in that poem which afford an indication of 
such bdief, are by no means more numerous in pro^ 
portion, than the passages of the. same character in 
the scriptures of the Old Testament. I am not the 
first, indeed, who has drawn a parallel on this sub- 
ject from the poetry of Homer : and I am aware, 
that the great writer whose views I have presumed 
to controvert, has honoured the parallel with the name 
of " a ridiculous comparison." One reason for so de- 
signating it is, because the Old Testament is a reli- 
gious history, but the poetry of Homer is not : we may 

« Deut. xxviii. ^ Deut. xxxi. 

U 
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therefore expect a fuller account of religious motiTee 
in the former than in the latter. This very reason, 
I apprehend^ goes to prove, that though a future 
state were fully and generally believed by the early 
Israelites^ we have little reason to expect much 
mention of it in the Old Testament. For we have 
shewn, that that doctrine could not appear, in the 
form of explicit statement, in the legislative part of 
that book. We are therefore to look for it only in 
the historical : and here, we must expect to fiod it 
noticed, if at all, only incidentally, as occasions may 
arise in the course of the narrative of noticing its 
existence or operation. Now in this way of men- 
tion, which is the only way of probable occurrence, 
there must be less reason to expect it in the sacred 
history of the Israelites, than in any other history 
whatever \ because this history relates to us the af- 
fairs of a people, whose law proposed to them a pe- 
culiar sanction, relating to the present, and not to a 
future, life. As this sanction would often constitute 
the motive of those actions which their history re- 
cords, the motive of a future state would for that 
very reason occur to our notice the less frequently : 
since the motive of a future life is most energetic, 
and its effects are most visible, at those times, when 
the motives belonging to our present state are too 
weak to sustain the rectitude of our conduct. 

Thus much it has been necessary to observe, in 
reply to the inference deduced by Warburton from 
the allied silence of the Old Testament. But it 
will be remembered, that we not only object to the 
reasoning on the supposition that the assumption is 
true, but we also deny the truth of the assumption 
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itself In support of that denial we appeal to the 
evidence which we are about to offer. 

• ** The Israelites/' says Warburton, " from the time 
** of Moses to the time of their captivity, had not the 
*^ doctrine of a future state of reward and punish- 
•* ment." In proof of the contrary, I refer, in the first 
place, to the history of Saul, who desired to consult 
the prophet Samuel after his death. I have nothing 
to do with the disputes which have been maintained 
respecting other parts of that remarkable narrative, 
but only insist upon one point, which, I believe, never 
was, nor can be, disputed. I say then, in the words 
of bishop Bull, that ** this history undeniably proves, 
^ that Saul believed that the soul of Samuel was still 
** in being, and alive, after his body was dead and 
" laid in tiie grave \" Surely we must admit, that, 
in this instance, personality entered into the idea 
entertained by Saul of the survivorship of the soul. 
I( according to the notion of Warburton, he had 
thought that the spirit of Samuel was now reunited 
to its parent substance, he could not have wished to 
converse with it : he could not have desired, that it 
should be again restored to its distinct existence for 
the purpose of communication with him. If the per- 
sonality be granted, as a part of the belief of Saul, 
then, on the principles of Warburton himself, Saul 
must also have believed in future rewards and pu- 
nishments: since the great writer himself has told us, 
that the idea of personality is *^ohIy annexed to 
^ the rewards and punishments of a future state." 
Again, if such were his belief, it cannot reasonably 

' Serin, viii. 
U 2 
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be supposed, that it was not also the general belief of 
his age and country : for the sacred historian says no- 
thing which may lead us to suppose, that Saul was 
singular in his notions; and yet, if that singularity 
had existed, it was certainly too remarkable to ad- 
mit the supposition of its being passed over in si- 
lence. After what has now been said, it may justly 
occasion some surprise, when we find this incident 
r^arded by Warburton as proving, not the immoT" 
taUty of the soul considered in a religious sense, but 
its separate existence ^ considered physically M 

My next proof shall be derived from the Law it- 
self; and the statement of it shall be partly given 
in the words of Warburton himself. " From the very 
'* laws of Moses himself," says he, ** we have an in- 
ternal evidence of his knowledge of this doctrine. 
Amongst the laws against Grentile divinations, 
there is one directed against that species of them, 
'* called by the Greeks necromancy, or invocation of 
'* the dead ^ ; which necessarily implies^ in th^e law^ 
** giver who Jbrhids it, as well as in the qffender 
** who uses itf the knowledge of a future state ^" 
And must not such a law, which evinces the know- 
ledge of a future state in the lawgiver, suppose the 
same knowledge to have existed in those to whom 
it was given ? Or, if it be said, that the Israelites 
had not yet, at the delivery of this law, parted with 
their belief in this doctrine, (for it is confessed that 
they had that doctrine before the time of Moses,) 
would they not have thus gained the knowledge of 



' Div. L^. b. vi. Note [LL] at the end of vol. v. 

^ Deut. xviii. 10, 1 1. ^ Div. Leg. App. to b. v. p. 205. 
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it ? A law which forbids men to consult the spirits 
of the dead, conveys an obvious recognition of both 
the existence, and the personality, of those spirits. 
Liet it be observed, that there is no distinguishing in 
this case between the separate existence of the soul, 
and its future rewards and punishments: for it is 
of the latter doctrine that the great writer is here 
speaking. 

I will now adduce a third instance. The words 
which I shall quote are not indeed those of an Israel- 
ite : but they occur in the Pentateuch as the words 
of a prophet; and the sacred text seems to intimate™, 
that they were spoken by the immediate direction of 
God. When Balaam, after repeated and urgent soli- 
citations, declares his determination not to disobey 
the command of God, he thus explains the motive of 
his conduct : ** Let me die the death of the right- 
<* eous, and let my last end be like his°." It is plain, 
then, that Balaam's inclination to disobey was re- 
strained by the prospect of death. On this fact, and 
on these words, it is hardly necessary to offer any 
other comment than -that which is supplied by War- 
burton himself. ** How should a picture of this scene 
** allure men to virtue, or deter them from vice, but 
as it opens to them a view of those rewards and 
punishments they are just going to receive®?*' We 
must indeed be truly at a loss to conceive what 
other construction could be put upon it ; and equally 
at a loss to explain how a people, who found a pas- 
sage like this in their national code, could be igno- 



^ Num. zxii. 38. and xxiii. 5. 12. " Ibid. ver. 10. 

^ Div. Leg. Note [C] at the end of b. ii. p. 353. vol. i. 
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rant of the doctrine of future rewards and punish- 
ments. ' , . 

Judging it unnecessary to proceed further with 
this discussion, I will conclude with briefly summing 
up the evidence which has been adduced. That the 
survival of the soul was believed by the early Is- 
raelites, is a necessary deduction from a variety of 
scriptural passages: But it is contended, that a be- 
lief in the survival of the soul does not include a 
belief in its personality. We reply, that some, at 
least, of the above passages are such as phdoly to 
convey the notion of distinct personality, as weU as 
that of survivorship. Such is that which records the 
interview of Saul with the witch of Endor; and 
that which describes the salutation of the* Baby- 
lonian king by the spirits of the mighty dead, on 
his first entrance into the abode of separated souls. 
The$e passages, I say, convey the plainest notion of 
personality; since nothing can do so more fully, 
than the actions of rising f^om a seat, of speakings 
conversing, and of being consulted. If now it be 
admitted, that the personality of the surviving soul 
was believed by the Israelites, then, according to 
Warburton, the doctrine of rewards and pudish- 
ments must necessarily have been so likewise : since 
he tells us, that the idea' of personality subsBted 
only in union with that of rewards bnd putdsh- 
tnentsi*. But, not to content ourseltes Withniper^ 
sonal argament, we contend, on' mofe gen^ndptift- 
ciples, that if the ideas (tf survivorship and ^ peN 
sonality be admitted to have entered into the belief, 
entertained by the Israelites res^iecting the future 

P See the extract, pp. 265, 266/ of this work. . ^i 
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destiny of the soul ; then the doctrine of rewards 
and punidunents must also have formed a part of 
that belief. For it is impossible .to entertain the no- 
tion, of an apathy so great and so repugnant to the 
common sentiments of hutnan nature, as that which 
is invidyed in the belief of an eternal esdstence, un- 
attended with any solicitude respecting the happi- 
ness or misery of that existence : and it is equally 
impoBsible, in the case of a people so well instructed 
as the Israelites were in relation to the moral attri- 
butes of their Creator, that they should have enter*- 
tained the notion of happiness or misery in cour 
nexion with the prospect of a future life, and yet 
not have believed, that such happiness and misery 
would be determined by the righteous judgment of 
God upon the actions of men. 

* One remark we deem it proper to add, in regard 
to numerous* other passages in the sacred volume, 
which are commonly insisted on, as affording evi- 
dence and illustration of the popular faith of the Is^- 
raelites in regard to a future state, but which hav^ 
not been quoted in our discourse upon the subject. 
They have been omitted, phiefly because it was our 
wish to aj^al to no passages but such as afford, not 
merely a natural and probable^ but also a necessary, 
inference, to the effect of suiqM>rting mir own views : 
and also, because it aeemed most desirable to limit 
ourselves to those, which least called for prolixity of 
diacussion and controversy in proof of their^applica- 
ticm. Many of these passages are however greatly 
available for the general purpose of proving, that 
the scriptures are by no means so silent on the sub- 
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}Wt as thejr have: been md to. he. The foUowing 
lymyaerve for on exai«{)le : ^^ As for mai^ his days 
are^sgsass: a* a flower of the fidil» so he flou- 
idsb^. Fop Uie wind passetik cnrer it» and it is 
gone; and the place thereof shall know it no 
more. Svt tie merey of the Lordisjk&m wer- 
iastinff to everlasting' upon them that /ear him, 
wkI his righteousness iinto chil<ben's children ; to 
such as keep his covenant^ and to those that re- 
** member his commandments to do them ^.'^ Many 
^her passages of similar complexion might heve be 
introduced; but the foregcNng will suffiee fbr our 
puarpose. On such passages we have dedmed to in* 
sist/as affording in th^selves dedstve proof of the 
belief in a future state. But having dediicad the 
evidence of that belief from other considerations* we 
feel at least entitled to contend, that the prospect of 
a future state must have had the fullest influence 
on the minds of those, by whom such language was 
emi^oyed : if, therefore, such passages do not un- 
equivocally declare the doctrine, they must at least 
be construed agreeably to the belief of it. It is 
here, for instance, declared, that *' the mercy of the 
** Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
** that fear him." Can a declaration like thia have 
dropped firom a person believing. a future state* if 
his soul had not at the time been filled v^ith the 
most ravishing thoughts of future and eternal btias ? 
The unqprobabUity of such a notion will appear more 
foreUily, if we - reflect, that the sacred wiitw had 
just before declared, that ** the mercy of God toward 

^ Psalm ciii. 15-^—18. 
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** them that fear him is great, as the heaven is high 
*^ abov^ the earth ; and that h^- hath removed our 
'^ tpatMgressions from us, as far as the east is from 
*' the imst;*" If the doctrine of a fiitnre state was 
believed fay the writer of this psalm, there must be 
gone nfiusi^a t^ it here : fiur the sacred penman of 
it moat assuredly have known, that death was the 
doom incurred by man's transgression. The same 
reasoning might be pursued in reference to a great 
multitude of similar passages : if a fiiture state was 
beHeved by the speakers or writers fipom whom 
those passives are derived, it is wholly unnatural 
to suppose, that it was not the subject of their 
cantempUtion at the time when they so expressed 
themselves. Such passages, therefore, though we 
should alfew that they avail not to prove and as- 
certain tiie belief of the Israelites ; must yet, on the 
supposition of that belief being entertained, be ad- 
mitted, by reason of their frequency, whdly to an- 
nul the aigument, which is framed on the ground of 
the- alleged silence of the sacred writers. So far 
then shall we be, on a true view of the case, from 
admitting, with Warburton, that ** the doctrine of a 
*' ftiture sttttfe never once appears to have had any 
** 9har€ in this people's thoughts ' ;" that we should 
ai^e with more probability, from the foregoing and 
many similar passages, that it must have been nip^ 
permoH in their thoughts. More than this we can- 
not reasonably expect : since it is quite unnatural, 
unless when people's opinions are called in question, 
that they should declare themselves on such a sub- 

' DiT. L^. b. V. §.5. p. 176. vol. v 
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ject with ^be studied precision of confessions and 
articles of faith : and least of all is such predsion to 
be expected, when the language employed is that of 
impassioned exclamation and devotional poetry. 

The result of this investigation will be the more 
satisfactory, if there shall appear a perfect agree- 
ment between the doctrine of Our church, and that 
which we have endeavoured to establish on the au- 
thority of the Divine* word. In order to illustrate 
their concurrence, we appeal to the following au- 
thentic declaration. 

" Article VII. Of the Old Testament. The (M 
** Testament is not contrary to the New : for both 
in the Old and New Testament everlasting life 
is offered to mankind by Christ, who is the ovily 
Mediator between God and man, being both God 
and man. Wherefore they are not to be heardf 
which feign that the cM fathers did look 4mfy 
^^for transitory promises^' 

Nothing could more exactly harmonize with those 
great principles which it has throughout been* our 
desire to enforce. Both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, evedasting life is ofi'ered to mankind:* but it 
is offered only hy Christ, or* through Christ ; for 
that is the proper import ^f the passage *. Se fiu? as 
Christ is made known to- the worid, eternal life is 
also made known. ' While the Redeemer is disoemed 
atiiy through si mysterious veil^ the doctrine -of eter- 
nal life is wrapped in sintilar obscurity. When the 
mystery is partly cleared up, then eternal^ life is 

' '*Per ehHutwni/' Latin Artiokit. 
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holden out to mankind with a proportioned inonease 
in the dearnessiof the prospect. At last^ the Son of 
God is manifbited in the flesh, and: pays the ap«> 
pointed ransom for the aouls of VMSk : then life and 
immortality are fully brought to light by the gosk 
pel; and the gospel is the doctrine of the cross. 
Throughout the whole succession of detached reve- 
lations, the discoveries on these two subjects keep 
pace with, and are justly proportioned to, each other. 
They subsist nowhere in a state of separation. 

To the same tenour is the language of our churcdi 
in one of her homilies. ** Although" the holy inea 
who lived before the coming of Christ *^ were not 
<< named Christian men, yet. was it a Christian finth 
that ihey had; ,/or they looked Jbr tdl the benefiH 
i^Crod the father, through the merits qfhis-JSkm 
*^ Jeeus Christ, as we now do. This difference 'is 
'' between them and us ; for they looked fihen 
*^ Christ shoiUld come, and we he in the time when 
** he is came. Therefore, saith saint AuguslnneV the 
time is altered aiid changed, but not iAn^faithV 

Wherefore they are not to be heard, wMch 
Jhign that the old fathers did look only for- transi- 
tory promises." This, to an ordinary mind, would 
appear totally inconsistent with the notion, that the 
doctrine of a future state was unknown to the Is- 
raelites from the time of Moses to that of the Cap- 
tivity. Our attention is therefore due to the me- 
thod, by which the consistency of the two doc- 
trines is vindicated by Warburton. This is done by 
construing the word ** Fathers" as an emphatical 

' The second part of the sermon of Faith. 
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term, designed to signify exclusively *Hhe fathers and 
** leaders of the Jewish nation "/' (such for instance 
as Abraham, the father of the faithful,) as distin- 
guished from the bulk of the people. We must be 
excused, if we regard this as nothing better than a 
wretched quibble, wholly unworthy of the great ge- 
nius by whom it is employed. The word thus ex- 
pounded cannot reasonably be understood in this 
place, as having any other meaning than that which 
is affixed to it, when familiarly employed to de- 
signate persons who lived at a remote and ancient 
period. If proof of this be wanting, we have only 
to refer to the Latin version of the Articles, which 
is equally authentic with the English. Here it will 
be found, that the very emphatical word, insisted 
upon as a key to the right interpretation of the 
church, is nothing more than a mere expletive, in- 
troduced only, because the genius of our language 
does not, in this instance, like the Latin, admit the 
employment of an adjective in a substantive form ; 
for it is not even to be found in the text of the Ar- 
ticle : ** Quare male sentiunt, qui yeteues tantum 
** in promissiones temporarias sperasse confingunt.'' 

» Dir. Leg. b.vi. §.6, pp. 1,2,3. voLvi. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OTHK& KEMAKKABLE INSTANCES OF OMISSION IN THE MO- 
SAIC CODE, EXPLAINED ON THE PBINCIPLE WHICH HAS 
BEEN APPLIED TO THE OMISSION OF THE DOCTKINE OF 
A FUTUBE STATE. 

X HERE are many points in the Christian dispen- 
sation, in which, with regard to the fiilness of its 
discoveries and the greatness of its encouragementsi 
we recognise the most unequivocal marks of superi- 
ority over the Mosaical economy. Of this character 
are three of its distinguishing doctrines : namely, the 
doctrines of a future state, of prayer, and of the 
sanctification of the Holy Spirit. 

The former of these doctrines has been considered 
at large : and we have endeavoured, we trust satis- 
factorily, to account for the different lights in which 
it is placed under the two covenants. As the hopes 
of man relating to this doctrine have not, according 
to the will of God, any other foundation than the 
atonement of Christ : so has it been our design to 
prove, that derangement and disadvantage would 
necessarily have been occasioned to the plan of re- 
vealed religion, if eternal life had been openly pro- 
mised under the Mosaic law ; or if it had in any way 
whatever been promised, without a manifest refer- 
ence to the sacrifice by which it was purchased for 
mankind. At the same time, we have argued, that, 
notwithstanding the absence of direct assurances in 
the writings of their legislator, the doctrine of a fu* 
ture state was fully entertained and believed by the 
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Israelitish nation durii^ every period of their his- 
tory- 

We will now, in like manner, advert to the two 
remaining doctrines of those which we have speci- 
fied. On entering upon this sut^ect, a feeling of 
surprise may justly be indulged, when we find, that 
the omission of a future state in the Pentateuch 
should have furnished the occasion of so much dis- 
ci^ion, and controversy ; while the. silence of that 
institute with n^ard to the subj^ts of prayer and 
sanctiJ&catipn, (belonging, as those subjects do, to 
the vital, essence of religion, and indispensably ne* 
ce^sarys as they ar^, to the circumstances of a de- 
pepdent and fallen creature,) should have been 
passed over with an almost total inadvertency. 
These latter doctrines, as we shall endeavour to 
make appear, stand upon precisely the same footing, 
in the system of revealed religion, with thQ former. 
The silence of the Pentateuch respecting them can 
be explained, only by contemplating the relation in 
which they stand to the death of Christ, considered 
as a sacrifice of expiation for the sins of the world* 

I. We will consider the doctrine of prayer. It 
will readily be acknowledged, that prayer is the 
very essence of all religious worship : so much so, 
that we can scarcely form a notion of religion, in 
which that duty is not incli^ded. I9 it not then 
truj^ remarkable, that in a code profe^e^ly reli- 
gious, in the earliest code of religion, an4 in the 
only code of true religion which for many ages was 
extant in the world ; so very little should be said on 
the sul^ject of prayer ? 

It has been asserted, that prayer is nowhere en- 
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to the children of Israd under the Lav^. 
This however is not strictly correct. At the end of 
the tithing every three years, the people were 
commanded to offer up prayer to God according to 
the following solemn form of adoration : ** 1 have 
*^ brought away the hallowed things out. of mine 
** house, and also have given them unto the LeviAe, 
<< and unto the strainer, to the fiEitherless, and to 
^« the widow, according to all thy commandments 
'^ which thou hast commanded me: I have not 
transgressed thy commandments, neither have I 
forgotten them : I have not eaten thereof in my 
mourning, neither have I taken away ought there* 
'* of for any unclean use, nor given ought thereof for 
** the dead : but I have hearkened to the voice of the 
** Lord my God, and have done according to all that 
*^ thou hast commanded me« Look down from thy 
holy hahitatianyfrom heaven^ and bless thy people 
Israel, and the land which thou hast given us, 
** as thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that 
Jloweth with milk and honey y." This, I believe, 
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' This position is by bishop Bull ascribed to Episeopius. The 
words of Bull are, '* Ut in manifesto faisse errore videatur doctis- 

simus Episeopius, cum dicat, nuspiam et nunquam in Lege 

prscationem populo preescriptam legi/' Harm. Ap. Diss. Post, 
ex. §.5. The language of Episeopius in the passage referred 
to, does not howe?er appear exactly to warrant the construction 
tbtiB put upon it. It is as follows: *'Ni|spiam in lege Divina 

aperte prsecipitur omnibus ac singulis oratio." And again; 

Nobis hie sufficit indicasse, nullum singulare ea de re prsecep- 
' turn expresse datum reperiri, quod quidem inter ilia 613. [prs- 

cepta a Rabbinis enumerata] recenseri meretur.'* Inst. Theol. 
lib. iii* sec. 2. ca]). 1 . 

>' Deut. xxvi. 13, 14, 15. 
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is the only imtanoe which the Law supplies, in which 
prayer can be regarded as a subject of general and 
extended oUigation. 

So also at the expiation of an uncertain murder, 
the elders of the city, next adjoining to the {riace in 
which a man is found dead, are instructed to pray 
after this manner : ** Our hands have not shed this 
** blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Be tnerci- 
*^Jid, O Lard, unto thy people Israel, whom tkau 
** hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood unto 
** /Ay people qf Israels charge *.** 

To these instances of prescribed prayer some 
would add, as a third, the form of words in which 
Aaron and his sons were required to bless the 
people : ** ITte Lord bless thee, and keep thee : 
^* the Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be 
** gracious unto thee : the Lord lift up his counte- 
** nance upon thee, and give thee peace \" 

The foregoing are, I believe, all the instances 
contained in the Pentateuch, in which prayer is 
distinctly enjoined as a matter of obligation. The 
following circumstances, in connexion with these in- 
stances, are truly deserving of remark. 

The first case which we have cited furnishes a 
precept, of which the observance could not be more 
frequent than once in three years ; which could ap- 
ply to the males only, since they only had tithes to 
present; and which could not even apply to the 
whole of the male population, since the Levites and 
others were not burdened with the charge of this 
triennial tithing, but maintained out of it. The se* 
Qond instance introduces a precept relating to a con- 

» Deut. xxi. 7, 8. » Numb. vi. 24, 25, 26. 
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tingent oc carion ^^wiilth pcbbiddjf mi|^ netvk* occur 
to flMBf ' hidmiMiS' dmng' She' wiicrte ctfurse of 
tbeir lives; The Temaiiiii^ instance-ag^Ates only ft> 



Bnt-whtfiever stress miry lie laid* upon the fore-- 
mevtioncd instanoes^ you dannot extract' from the 
Peotatsnch waf injunetfon of prayer, applleable to 
faotli penoiir and tines, in that eittemlye ni^xie of 
oUigatiM^ whiobis swbdde to the condftton of etestj 
ratimmk and dependent craature in order to dbtain 
fiom Ood the supply of his daily and coAtinual 



And, evcli.tfaDufh sneh precept could be aU^ed; 
it: wooU ftoptiier be impossible, to adduce iVom thc^ 
Penlattuch any declaration of a blesshig annexed 
to the .duty of prayer, g^eraUy considered, or' mty 
general^ prombe that pmyer would be facMrd and 
gcaoited. This is most eisentlid in"its af^pHcfttion to 
tbeptesent^utject, and perhaps still -mnre remark^ 
afaie tiiaitf the omission of the xH^ecept itsdf. 

This last observation applies to prayer in generd; 
Had it been made with regard to particular cases/ 
its truth might have been disputed. It n%ht hiive 
been objected, that the prayer of which tile use i^ 
direeted hi the case of the uncertain murder, is fbU 
lowed hf theie woi^: ''And the blood shall' be 
" forgiven them •»." And it might also be urged, 
that die Aaronied fbrm of blessing is followed by 
these woids : ^ And they shall put my name upon 
<^ the diildren of Israel ; and I will Mess them^." 

Blit even iA this limited application, the objection 

^ Deat. xxi. 8. ' Num. vi. 27. 
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cannot be maintained. For with regard to the for- 
mer of the two cases^ the words referred to cannot 
justly be regarded as a blessing specially annexed to 
prayer, or as a promise that the appointed prayor, 
consider^ in itself, and detached from its concomi- 
tant ceremonies, would be granted. That prayer is 
only a part of a ceremony circumstantially described ; 
and the words referred to contain nothing more 
than the ordinary assurance^ annexed in numerous 
instances of the Mosaic ritual, when the sacramental 
efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices and expiations is 
declared. No less than eight examples of this occur 
in the fourth and fifth chapters of Leviticus where 
no prayer is prescribed ^. The foigiveness which is 
promised cannot, therefore, be considered as a bless- 
ing specifically annexed to the prayer which is of-* 
fered : that prayer being oiily the part of a cer&> 
mony which had been previously described^ and 
which concludes after the manner of other ceremo- 
nial ordinances which were appointed as the means 
of remission. Thus much will suffice with regard 
to the former of thfese two cases. As to the words 
which follow after reciting the form of benediction, 
they appear to be declaratory of nothing fiirther 
than the efficacy of the sacerdotal benediction of 
Aaron, considered as the mediator of temporal bless- 
ings. 

The two following propositions then wiU remain in- 
controvertible : first, That the Mosaic writings con- 
tain no general injunction of prayer, applicaUe to 
all persons and times : secondly, That those writings 
contain no promise, relating to prayer in general, 

^ Levit. W. 20. 26. 31. 35. v. 10. 13. 16. 18. 
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that it would be granted by God. This is all that 
IS aeoessary to the line of argument we are pur- 
suing. 

Having sufficiently noticed the omissbn of the 
Mosaic Law in regexA to the article of prayer ; it 
is time that we should advert to the injunctions, 
declarations, and promisesi of the Gospel, relating 
to the same subject. 

^ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
<' shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
'' you : for every one that asketh receiveth ; and he 
^ that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it 
*^ shaU be opened. Or what man is there of you, 
'' whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a 
** stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he give him a ser- 
pent ? If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
** shaU your Father which is in heaven give good 
'< things to them that ask him ^ Y* 

li two of you shall agree on earth as touchix^ 
any thing that they shaU ask, it shall be done for 
«< them of my Father which is in heaven. Fch* 
<* where two or three are gathered together in my 
^ name, there am I in the midst of them ^." 

^ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
^' gifts unto your children : how much more shaH 
«< your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
'< them that ask him k ?" 

'< If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
<< ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
" unto you **.*• 

• Matt. vii. 7—1 1 . ^ Matt, xviii. 1 9, 20. 

« Luke li. 13. *» John xv. 7. 
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" Vierily, verily* I sa;y onto you. Whatsoever yt 
^ sl^all. ask the Fath^ m my name^ He wiU give 
'* it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
^< name : «ddi» and ye shall receive, that your joy 
*f may be foil. These things have I spoken unto you 
.^ in. proverbs-: but the time cometh* when I shall 

no more- speak unto you in pipverbs, but I ahdl 

shew you plainly of the Father. At that day ye 
** s&all ask in my name : and I say imC onto you, 
^' that' I wUl pray the Father for you : fior the Fa^ 
^•ther himself loveth you, because ye have loved 
*^ me, and^ have believed that I came out from 
"GodV* 

^ Belovejdy if our heart condemn us noty then 
^* have we ^opfidence towards God; And whatso- 
'' ever- we ask-, we receive of him, because we keep 
** his commandments^ and' do those things that are 
'^ plpasitig in Im- sight K'* 

" This is the confidenoe that we have in him, 
^> that, if we-ask^any tiuqg aoconUiig to his wDl,' he 
*< heapeth us : and if we kapw* that l)e bear us, 
^^ whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the 
<' petitions that we desn^d of him K' 

These citations are made for* the puxpoae of 'iUus- 
tratjng, tQT contrast, the strikijig diffeneiice between 
the two ^oveoaivts with regard to this impoitaiit.iuid 
vital doctrme* And whfit iiifin^noe shall >we<daBW 
from it ? Because the Mosaic writings asei thus . si- 
lent on the aubjeot'Of :pra)ier, shall w« t^Kvefore in- 
fer^that neither pmyer was fpffeoed, aor any belief 

i John xvi. 23—27. > I John iii. 21, 22. 

k ] John V. 14, 15. 
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df its efficacy entertained^ by the sul^ects of that 
ritual ? This conseqlienoe must unavoidably folIow» 
if we subscribe to the parallel reasoning which hte 
been employed by Warburton on another subject 
** Odc tnig^t fitirly conclude," says he» ^^that //^ 
*' people's not having this doctrine, was a necessafff 
^ consequence of Moseys not teaching it^ in a law 
*^ which forbids the least addition to 'the written in*- 
" sdttite"." These words are apj^ed by that. writer 
to the doctrine oi a future state. Let the doctrine 
of prayer however be substituted in its pltee : for 
that doctrine stands in the Mosaic ritual on the 
very same footing with the other. . Then the arga*- 
naent will be equally just in its application, with re- 
gard to both the doctrines : and the conclusion aris- 
ing from it will be, that neither prayer was ob- 
served, nor any belief of its efficacy enteitained, by 
the IsraeKtes, for many ages after the giving of the 
Law! A position so manifestly false, that any at- 
tempt to dispiN^ve it by an induction df particulara, 
would be little less than an insult to the Under- 
standing of the ^rson to whom such a process c^ 
reasomng might be addressed. 

The following words exhibit the same argument 
in neatly the same form : '' I go on to shew, that 
future rewairds and punishments, which coulb 
NOT B£ THE SAKCTION of the Mosaic dispensa* 
^* tion, W£K£ NOT TAUGHT in it at all : and that^ 
'* in consequence of this omission, the PEOPLE had 
^ not the doctrine of a future state fbr many 
*• ages ^'^ 

"> Div. Leg. b. V. §. 5. vol. v. p. 174. 
" Ibid. b. V. §. 5. vol. v. p. 158. 
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Is it not plain, that what is thus obsenred respect- 
ing a future state, must equally api^y to prayer? 
And does it not, if so apjdied, lead to a flagrant ab- 
surdity ? Hence then we contend, that its fidlacy, as 
applied to the former subject, must be equally mani- 
fest. 

The omission of this subject in the Pentateuch 
can admit no other reasonable explanation than the 
following. The law which Moses gave contained 
not in itself any thing, which could render prayer 
acceptable to God or effectual for the benefit of the 
worshipper. This could be accomplished only through 
the atonement of Christ. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by him. The promise is to those who 
shall ask in his name. We are to draw near in fofl 
assurance of faith, and to come boldly unto the 
throne of grace, because we hare a great High 
Priest, who is passed into the heavens ^. It would 
therefore have been premature, if this great distinc- 
tion of the Gbspel had been anticipated in the Mo- 
saic dispensation. For it could never have been the 
sanction of that law : and if it had been 
in any other form, it would naturally have been 
garded as a sanction. Thus would it have thrown a 
shade over the riches, the splendour, and the beauty, 
of the Gbspd: since these are most conspicuous, 
when seen in contrast with the imperfections at- 
tendant on all the former stages in the progressive 
advancement of revelation. 

The observance of prayer as a religious exercise 
is manifestly supposed and recognised in the Penta* 



^ Heb.iv. \4, 15, 15. 
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teuch ; ' as must appear firom the instances to which 
we have abready adverted, and also from a variety 
of facts which occur to us in the narrative of that 
book. But still we find not in the writings of Moses 
any precept, declaratory of its general obligation ; 
nor any promise, that it should be offered with ef- 
fect to the worshipper. 

II. Our attention wiU in the next place be due to 
the doctrine of sanctification by the Holy Spirit. In 
the consideration of this subject^dM^ we shall endea- 
vour to shew, that the principles already applied to 
the doctrines of a future state and of prayer, are si- 
milariy applicable, for the purpose of explaining the 
difference which exists between the old and new 
covenants, with regard to this doctrine also. 

The promise of the Holy Spirit, as an active 
power of sanctification in the heart of man, formed 
no part of the Law. This will appear, first, from 
an inspection of the Mosaic writings, in which that 
promise is not to be found. It will also appear 
from a reference to the prophet Jeremiah. The 
writings of that prophet predict the introduction of 
a new covenant iii terms, which, according to the 
general opinion of Christian divines, can be applied 
only to the dispensation of the Oospel. He declares, 
that this covenant was to be different from the co» 
venant, which God made with the forefathers of his 
nation when he brought them up out of the land 
of Egypt. He proceeds to specify the points in 
which the difference would consist. Among these 
particulars the first is stated in these words: "I 
** will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
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^' it in their bewts ^'* These words are jlkMy de^ 
scriptive of those sanctifying graces, which, acccnrd- 
ing to the terms of the evangelical covenant, the 
faithful were to derive from God's holy Spirit. Hiis 
being stated, as a point of distinction between the 
Old and New covenants ; it is plam that^the promise 
of which we speak could not belpng to the former. 

The promise of a sanctifying Spirit belongs then 
to the Gospel : it did not belong to the Law. 

Shall we then say, that the sanctifying graces of 
Grod's Spirit were ^together withholden from all 
who lived under the Mosaic covenant? Certainly 
not : because, had this been the case, we should not 
have read, as we now do, of holy men, living under 
that Law, whose faith and piety were accqpteble to 
God. To assert, with regard to these chancter8> 
that the principle of sanctification was, or could be, 
derived from any other source than the Spirit of 
God ; can never be maintained by any but a Pela- 
gian. The true state of the case is explained with 
admiraUe clearness and brevity by bishop Btdl: 
** The Spirit of God was given under the Law, but 
** not by virtue of the Law ^" This divine aid was 
not a covenanted mercy belonging to the law of 
Moses, hot a benefit derived to the subjects of that 
law, as other benefits also were, independently of 
any provisions which the Law contained. 

It must moreover appear, that the doctrine di 
sanctification was not unknown to the Israelites, 
and that God himself is spoken of, in the wMtlngs of 

' Jer. XXXI. 33. 

• "^ 8tib lege quSdem, at tion ex l^.'' tisrm. Apost. IKss. II. 
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Moeesy as tiie author of sanctificatioii in man. Tthe 
neceatity of sdnctification is plainly set forth, when 
the oircamcisioD of the heart is required^: and the 
nature of it is explained by the practical effects, 
vnth a new to which that spirituttl circumciinon is 
required. These practical effects are denoted by 
** fearing the Lord their God, by walking in his* ways, 
'* by loving and serving him with all their heart 
^ and with all their soul, by keeping the command- 
*' ments of the Lord and his statutes ^'* And the 
work of saHctification is plainly attributed to God 
as its atitiior. Such is the tenour of the following 
passages : '* I am the Lord that doth sand;ify you '.'^ 
Sanc^fy yourselves therdbre, and be ye holy: 
for I am tiie Lord your God. And ye shaU keep 
^ sny statutes and do them. I am the Lord which 
^* sanctify you y.** Let it not be said, that the 
sanctity here spoken of is merely ceremonial, in 
distinction firom l^al defilement : it is no other than 
that sanctity which consists in an impartial ob- 
servance of all the commandments of God, moral as 
well as ritual ; of those which govern the heart, as 
well as those whidi regulate the outward actions. 
This will be plainly seen from those descriptions of 
it, which are further conveyed in the following pas- 
sages : ** That ye may remember, and do all my 
commandments, and be holy unto your God *.** 
And the Lord thy God will circumcise thine 









» Dmlx. 16. 

" Ibid. z. 12» 13. These venss relate to the same sufcjeel 
with that lait referred to. 

< Exodus Jttzi. 13. ^ Levit. zx. 7, 8. 

* Numb. zv. 40« 
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heart) and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
'< soul V Lastly, it appears, that the obligation of 
holiness was grounded on the duty of imitating the 
divine perfections: the pattern, thus pressed to 
them, plainly conveying the notion of a spiritual, 
and not merely an external and ' ceremdnial, sanc- 
tity. " Ye shall be holy," says God to his pec^e ; 
** for I am holy ^Z' Why then was not the promise 
of this blessing annexed to the Mosaic covenant? 
Plainly because that covenant contained in itself no 
eflBcacy towards the attainment of it, and because 
the blessing itself flows only from the atonement 
and intercession of Christ. ** I will pray the Fa- 
** ther,'' says our Lord, ** and he shall give you 
" another Comforter ^'' " It is expedient for you 
^* that I go away : for if I go not away, the Com- 
** forter will not ciHne unto you ; but if I dq>art, I 
** will send him unto you ^." 



* Deut. XXX. 6. 

^ Levit. xi. 44, 45. The ooncurrenee of vmrious authoriueSy 
extiemely different in character, sanctioDS the view which is here 
taken. Thus Maimonides gives the Rabbinical exposition of the 
last cited passage : ** Supremus etenim gradus honupis est, ot 
" quam maxime fieri potest, Deo similis evadat, ita scilicet, ut ac- 
** ooramodemus vei conformemus opera nostra ad opera iilius, 
quemadmodnm sapientes nostri explicarunt in expositione ver- 
sus illius, SancH tsiote, quemadmodntm ego ganctui sian" More 
Nevochini, pars i. c. 54. p. 90. ed. Basil. J 629. See also Spencer 
de Lqs* lib. L c. 7. §. 2. vol. i. p. 123. To these add the deci- 
sive authority of St. Peter : " As he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye hol^ in all manner of converiatUm ; because it is writ- 
ten. Be ye holy i for I am holy.'* 1 Epist. i. 15, 16. 
' John xiv. 1 6. * John xvi. 7. 
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Thus ought the three doctrines, of eternal life, 
of prayer, and of sanctificatum ; to be viewed in the 
same light, as so many striking marks of distinction 
between the old and new covenants. The benefits 
which these doctrines hold forth to mankind were 
enjoyed; and the doctrines themselves were, in a 
limited and qualified manner, entertained ; under the 
Law. But these benefits are no where explicitly 
promised in that institute; because such promises 
belong exdusivdy, in their own nature, to the evan- 
gelical covenant, and stand upon no other founda- 
tion than the sacrifice of Christ. The principle thus 
laid down will derive both strength and illustration 
from an attentive regard to the following passage of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; where, speaking of the 
benefits derived from the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Christ, the apostle thus expresses himself. 

** But now hath he obtained a more excellent 
^ ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of 
<< a BETTER COVENANT, which was established upon 
«< BETTEU PROMISES. For if that first covenant had 
been faultless, then should no place have been 
sought for the seccmd. For Jmding fault with 
them, he saith. Behold, the days come, saith the 
^ Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the 
'* house of Israel and with the house of Judah : JVo/ 
according to the covenant that I made tvith their 
fidhers in the day when I tooh them by the hand 
to lead them out of the land of Egypt; because 
'* they continued not in my covenant, and I re^ 
" garded them not, saith the Lord. For this is the 
^ covenant that I will make with the house of Israel 
'* afker those days, saith the Lord ; I will put my 
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<Ma\)i^ into their finitid, and write them in their 
** hearts: and I will (be to them a Ood, and they 
M 8hflll.be to raera people. And they shall not teach 
<< erety man his neighbour, anderery man fak faro- 
'^ther, sayings Know the Lord: &r all shall know 
^ me, from the least t6 the greatest. For I will be 
<< merciful . to then* onrighteousness, and their sins 
^ and their inionities will I remember no more V 



We will conchide our view of this subject with 
the following remark, it will not be denied, that, 
agreeably to the concnrrent descriptions of both 
prophets and erangelists, the coming of tiie Messiah 
was to be accompanied by an abundant and Ulus* 
trious manifestation of the glory of God. '* The 
^< ^ory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
** shall see it together ^" This is the language of 
Isaiah, when predicting that event. ** I will fill this 
** house with gloay, satth the Lord of hosts. The 
^ glory of this latter house idiall be greater than of 
** thd-fiyrmer sj" These are the words of a later pro* 
phet, with ngard to the second temple: which, 
tbongh in the visftle splendor and magnificence of 
its structure inferior to the former, was to be ho» 
noured by the personal presence of God manifested 
in the flesh. ^ Glory to God in the highest," was a 
part of the song of the heavenly choir who pro- 
daimed the advent of the Redeemer. We would 
ask, then, in what was this glory to consist ? It was 
not to be seen in the tfisplay of tvorldly greatness 

• Heb. vHi. 6—12. >ef. xxjrf. 31—34. 

' Is. xl. 5. B Hsggaiil, f. 9. 
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and majesty, in the trophies of eartUy warfitfe or 
the ensigns of temporal dimiimon. Dovbtless iv« can 
understand by it' nothing else^ than the ^ry of i God 
recondHSng the world to himself by the death of hia 
Son, and dispensing his mercies to a Ailleii race 
Hn'ough the means of that precious expiation. Oi 
these mercies^ eternal life is the end and the coin^ 
l^etion: the promise annexed to prayer^ and) that 
of the sanctifying Spirit, are instromentally ne-^ 
cessary, in order to the attainment of that blessed 
consummation. All tttfese blessings belei^ strictly ^and 
exclusively to the evangelical covenant. Here they 
are covenanted mercies. But they could not, con- 
sistently with the truth of the Christian scheme, be- 
long to any other covenant. Had they been at- 
tached to any foregoing dispensation, how could the 
glory of God have been eminently manifested in the 
Gospel ? How could the prophetic declarations on 
this subject have been verified? Standing as they 
do, connected with the person and the dignity of 
the Lamb of God, they shew forth the holy attri- 
butes of the Deity in a blaze of glory almost too 
bright for the mental eye to endure. Suppose the 
contrary had been the case : would not the carnal 
mind then exult with insolence, if, when called upon 
to shew the manifestation of God's glory in the per- 
son of Christ, we had nothing further to allege, than 
the outward circumstances of abject humiliation 
which were attendant upon the man of sorrows, to- 
gether with the bloody and ignominious cross, which 
was a stumblingblock to the Jews, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ? How is the case altered, when 
we are able to point to that cross as a fountain 
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opened to a polluted world for, sin and uncleanness; 

m 

and to the blood which pours down it, as the means 
provided by 6od of conveying his most inestimable 
mercies to mankind, in the acceptance of their 
prayers, the sanctification of their souls, and the free 
gift of eternal life ? Surely, in this view, Christ cru- 
cified may justly be regarded as the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God, to them that believe : but 
thb could never have been so manifiest, if the pro- 
mises of which we are speaking had existed in con- 
neadon wiUi any former covenant or dispensation. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THK HAEHOXY OF DIVT19B BEVELATIOKf INSISTED OK AS AN 

EVIDENCE OF ITS TRUTH. 

*0f^ tm tr«( ^iXa kou av/Mfwifa cXoXij^'oy trorrc^ ol vpo^nfteu^ 'EN I 
KAI TQ ATTQ nNETMATI EK«ONHZANTE2. Theopb. ad Au- 
tolycuin, II. 35. 

tVe hare now tenninated our inquiry into the 
subject ori^nally proposed. But we should be cul- 
pably wanting in our endeavours^ however humble, 
to do justice to that subject, if we failed to notice 
some important consequences resulting from the past 
examination. These consequences are adapted, part- 
ly to corroborate the general evidence of revealed 
religion ; and partly to break the force of objections 
which are advanced against it. 

If we take a general view of all those several 
communications of the Divine will which are re- 
corded in the sacred volume, we cannot fail to re- 
cognise a character of harmonious consistency per- 
vading the various dispensations and successive 
epochs of revealed religion. In that unity of design 
and concurrent tendency which characterise these 
several dispensations ; we discover the strongest evi- 
dence to prove the Unity of their Author. At the 
same time, the wonderful display which shines 
throughout them, of transcendent wisdom, holiness, 
foreknowledge, providential arrangement, benevo- 
lence, justice, and mercy; together with the stu- 
pendous union of attributes, apparently irreconcile- 
able, but which are here exhibited as acting in 
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coDoert for the good of mankind : this display, we 
contend, powerfully evinces the JDimnity of that 
Author. 

*' It is one argument amongst many," says an ex«* 
ceUent divine, *^ of the divinity of the holy Scrip- 
** tures, that these seemingly unconnected parts do 
^ all yet unite in one great plan. Scattered like the 
** stars in the firmament of heaven, like them too 
** they are the parts of an harmonious system. The 
designs of tb^ AJUni^ty are distiogvished from 
tho9^ of man, by being of an extent te beyond all 
the powers of human exeoirtion^ The work of re- 
vdation, staking its rise in the .^leginningrc^ things^ 
** advanoed slowly througji many ages towards its 
accomplishment. MaAy were the agents oommis* 
sioned by heaven to labour in the pfogness of this 
gi^eat work; And while each seemed to study only 
** his own times, and tO be intetit only on the exe- 
** cution of his own particular part, he was working 
** on the vast design of Htaven, in concert with those 
** who Imd lived) BMmy ages before him, and with 
** those who were to arise in ages yet to ccmie. No^ 
*^ things th^s^re, could give consistency to tbe la* 
^< hours of men thus situated in timte and cottotries 
** the most remote from each others and amongst 
<< whom no - human means of communication could 
f* possibly lie open, but tbe guiding hand of Him who 
<< < knows the end from the ' beginning,' auA befisre 
^* whom ,the secrets of eSk future ages are ufifoMed, 
** cwducling the whde, and leading each^ unknown 
'* to himsei^ to fill iq> his part of the immense 
" plan K' 

*' Rotiienini's Esstvon Fsitih, aeet. 1. 
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The general principle, thus unfdded with such 
remarioMe propriety of thought and elegance o[ 
langu^e, will be clearly illustrated and powerfully 
confirmed by an examination of certain striking par* 
ticulars connected with the scheme of divine revela- 
tion. 

C!onsider then the remote distance from each other 
of those great events, which, during the vast inter* 
val between the fall of man and his redemption, con- 
cur together in harmonious and progressive move- 
ments, towards the accomplishmait of one great de- 
sign* Consider also the distance from each other, of 
the many prqihets and inspired teachers, whom God, 
in various ages, selected for the declaration of his 
will, with r^ard to that design itself, the interme- 
diate events, and the subordinate provisions, which 
related to it. At one distingubhed epoch in the 
progress of the scheme, the lawgiver of Israel ap- 
pears as a chosen instrument in God's hand, of con- 
ducting a measure of the greatest importance to- 
wards the success of the general plan. This great 
prophet announces the commencement of the plan 
to have taken place about two thousand four hun- 
dred years before he was bom, lind the plan itself 
was to have its completion about fifteen hundred 
years after he was dead. He records, in the bless- 
ings delivered to the patriarchs, and by them to 
their children, several declarations relating to the 
ultimate purpose of divine metcy, whidi were sub- 
sequent to the first opening of the plan, and con- 
current both with that and with its ihial completiori ; 
but which, as they were communicated before he 
was bom, be never could have learned from personid 
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knowledge. In agreement with these preceding de- 
clarations, a long succession of prophets, each in his 
respective time and station, acting in unison without 
the possit>ility of acting in concert, fulfil the parts 
allott^ to them under the direction of God : each 
instrumental in arranging the intermediate stages of 
the progressive scheme ; each affording to his con- 
temporaries a prospective view of the intended mer- 
cy; each describing the future redemption (with 
unequal measures of discovery, indeed, but) in cha* 
racters consistent both with those who went before 
and those who followed him ; each contributing his 
aid to confirm the faith of his posterity by the con- 
currence of his testimony. At length, in strict agree- 
ment with the earliest intimations and with every 
successive repetition of them, the plan is completely 
unfolded to our view in the per^n, the cboctrines, 
the performances, and the sufferings, of our Re- 
deemer. Lastly, the apostles- of Christ, and the 
early preachers of Christianity, publish to the whole 
world the way of eternal life : and their cotaimuni- 
cations differ from those of their predecessors, only 
in the ftdness of discovery, and in displaying a fi- 
hishied and completed view of that, which had here- 
tofore been announced in its course of preparation. 
Here everlasting righteousness is brought in: the 
vision and the prophecy are sealed up. . 

Thus do all the sacred messengers of God, from 
the earliest to the latest time, concur in one illus- 
trious design. ' You do not discover one pulling down 
what another had built up. Later prophets do not 
contradict those who had gone before them. The 
fabric of revealed religion presents, indeed^ a vary- 
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ing aspect in different ages of the church ; but the 
variety is only such as indicates its gradual ad- 
vancement. The structure rises higher and higher 
in successive ages: but its progress and its com- 
pletion agree in every point with the original plan, 
and its foundation is the same, being established on 
the rock of ages. When the {dan is brought to its 
perfection, then the ceremonial and political ordi- 
nances of the Mosaic law are taken away : but this, 
to use the similitude of a great writer, is only for 
the same reason that the scaffolding of an edifice is 
removed when the building is com jdeted K 

Eivery succeeding age in the gradual advance- 
ment of revelation lays open a more expanded view 
of truths which had been before declared. Subse- 
quent notices throw light upon those which had 
preceded them. Later communications are explana- 
tory of those which had gone before. Different ages, 
indeed, bring forth appointments of a character dis- 
tinct from those of foregoing times. Thus, one pe- 
riod is mariced by the call of Abraham ; another by 
the giving of the Law ; another by the building of 
the temple. But all these various af^intments are 
to be viewed as having ultimately one tendency and 
one reference. However insulated in appearance, 
however detached in time, they nevertheless act to- 
gether like the various limbs of the body, which ef- 
fect one harmonious movement because they are ac- 
tuated by one spirit. Every thing in its proper place 
and order tends to the same point, and performs 
its respective part, however subordinate, in establish- 

• Warburton. 
Y 2 
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ing the authority, confirming the evidence, or pro- 
moting the effect, of the Divine counsels for the re- 
covery of fallen man. 

Revealed truth appears, indeed, in different ages 
of the world, to wear a different garb : but the truth 
itself is in substance the same, the difference con- 
sisting only in the unequal measures in whidi from 
time to time it has been opened to our view. 

Justice and holiness are, at one period, the most 
prominent qualities in the character of the Deity : 
at another, these awful perfections are discovered to 
us harmoniously blended, after a most stupendous 
manner, with the endearing attributes of mercy, for- 
giveness, and love. But let the body of revelation 
be viewed as one entire plan, framed in the coun- 
sels of God before the foundation of the worid : it 
will then appear, that the same attributes have been 
exerted throughout ; and that (not only in tiie ac- 
tual sacrifice of our Redeemer, but also in the eter- 
nal will of God) righteousness and peace have met 
together, mercy and truth have kissed eadi other. 

At one period in the prc^rress of revdation, the 
final purpose of Divine grace appears shrouded un- 
der a veil of dark intimation : at another it is openly 
brought forward to our view in the daylight of the 
Gospd. But the same unchanging purpose is con- 
stantly pursued from the first to the last. Temporaiy 
providons are accommodated to changing dream- 
stances, but rtiU with a constant reference to the 
Mme design. 

The knowledge imparted in the Old Testament 
respecting the recovery of fallen man, is far less 
abundant than that conveyed in the New : but to 
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the fiill extent of those limited discoveries which it 
afibrdsy the fonner most exactly harmonizes with the 
latter. 

In both these grand divisions of sacred writ, the 
same natural rdation between God and man is uni- 
formly taught: the same glorious perfections are 
ascribed to the former, the same helpless and guilty 
condition to the latter. In both, the same right of 
satisfaction for sin is asserted respecting the Cre- 
ator : the same want of forgiveness and destitution 
of merit, respecting the creature. In both, obedi- 
ence b laid down as the necessary condition of Di- 
vine favour : in both it is declared to be void of all 
meritorious efficacy. 

The characteristic differences of the various dis- 
pensations are such as constitute the distinction be- 
tween a scheme of rdigion in ite progrese to per^ 
faction^ and the same sdieme after it hath attained 
perfection. Those truths of the Gospel which are 
unrevealed in the Law and the prophets, are kept 
secret, only till the fulness of time shall come for the 
seasonable and effectual disclosure of them. 

The whole economy of revelation gives its testi- 
mony to this truth : that the counsels of God are, 
like his holy and perfect nature, the same yesterday, 
and to-day, and for ever. On the ground of this 
principle we have reason to infer, that the varied 
aspect and diversified provisions which we find in it, 
had a constant reference to an uniform design and 
an unchanging piupose ; and that they were accom- 
modated to time and circumstances, so as to com- 
municate the most effectual and extensive success to 
that purpose, as it is set fi)rth to us in the Gospel. 
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Thus doth the whole body of scripture, however 
detached may be its parts, however varied its tem- 
porary and relative provisions, exhibit to the view 
one united system. This harmonious character is 
principaDy seen, in the concurrent reference of all 
its parts to the plan of our redemption through the 
sacrifice of Christ. Every separate portion of re- 
vealed religion has a connexion, nearer or more dis- 
'tant, with this leading purpose. Each distinct pro- 
vision is subordinate and subservient to this. It is 
either auxiliary to it, or illustrative of it. Redemp- 
tion is the great centre-point of scriptural instruc- 
tion : every other Divine ordinance either meets in 
this point, or diverges from it. The doctrine of the 
Atonement is the great and leading doctrine of the 
Bible from beginning to end. This was darkly in- 
timated to fallen man, before he was expelled from 
the abode of innocence and bliss. The sacrifices of- 
fered by the faithftil immediately after the faU, were 
in unison with this intimation. Abraham rejoiced 
in it when he saw the day of Christ afar off. The 
bloody ordinances of the Levitical law shadowed 
out the same truth in emblem and mystery. The 
sweet psalmist of Israel spbke a congenial language, 
when he painted the sufferings of him who was to 
be the Saviour of men. In strains of mingled sad- 
ness and triumphj the prophetic song announced the 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, who was 
bruised for our transgressions and wounded for our 
iniquities : and it bore also, in different ages of the 
Jewish church, a varied, yet harmonious, testimony, 
to the great Personage in whom that truth was sub- 
stantially verified. The latest prophet under the 
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LsLWf and the immediate harbinger of the Messiah, 
proclaims the same truth, when he announces Christ 
as the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. Christ himself declares the doctrine, he 
verifies, and bears witness to it, in his death. The 
apostles proclaim our Redeemer, as him whom God 
hath set forth to be a sacrifice and propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world. The holy martyrs un- 
der the agonies of death and torture testify the 
same. Nor does the attestation of it stop here. After 
the church militant hath maintained it throughout 
every stage of its warfare, the church triumphant 
takes up the heavenly theme, resounding it in 
hymns of exultation and praise to the end of time. 
It was first heard in the terrestrial Eden, and it 
ceases not to be heard in the songs of the blessed 
spirits who inhabit the celestial parlidise : ** Worthy 
** is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
** riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
" glory, and blessing ^." 

The argument we are now pursuing will no| be 
seen in its due force and extent, unless we particu- 
larly advert to the method, which was adopted by 
Crod, of communicating to the World the last and 
most glorious revelation of his wiU. 

We need not expatiate on a subject so well un- 
derstood as the exceUence of the Gospel. If we say, 
that in the sublimity of its doctrines ; in its awful, but 
endearing, views of the Divine nature ; in its disco- 
veries of the relation subsisting between man and 

* Rcf. V. 12. 
Y 4 
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Ym Maker ; in its tendency to subdue the corrujitiQO 
of the soul, to heal the disorders, to allay the mi- 
series, to purify the enjoyments, to refine and exalt 
the happiness, of human life : if we say, that in these 
respects it infinitely transcends every system of in- 
struction which ever existed in a state of separation 
from its influence, we assert only that which can- 
dour will never venture to dispute. 

Look then to the character and the qualifications 
pf those by whom this religion was promulgated to 
the world. Were they, in genius, in culture, and in 
learning, equal to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle? 
Far from it. Yet if we contrast together the doc- 
trine of these renowned pagans and that of the fish- 
ermen of Galilee ; if we weigh their comparative in- 
fluence in promoting the good, and counteracting 
the evil, of life : we must pronounce the value of 
the former to be wholly contemptible. Infidelity will 
waste its efforts and its ingenuity in vain, while en- 
deavouring to maintain the possibility, that a doc- 
trine, such as Christianity, may have owed its intro- 
duction to the sagacity and contrivance of ipan. So 
just is that observation pf the apostle, ^^We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of God, and not of 
" us ^" 

Here we discern only the commencement, or first 
stagey of a series of insurmountable difficulties with 
which Deism has to contend, while endeavouring to 
account for the existence of Christianity independ- 
ently of God: and these difficulties we shall find 

J 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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cxmtmually enla^ng their magnitude, as they pro- 
gressirely occur to our observatkm. Let us take a 
distinct view of them, as they stand connected, in 
succession, with eadi other. 

We have first to consider the impossibility, that a 
system of doctrine, so sublime and beneficial as the 
Goqiel, should have been the child of human in* 
venticm ; and especially, that it should have sprung 
firom the invention of those who, for the most part, 
were wholly unqualified by talents and attainments 
for the instruction of their fellow-creatures. Se- 
condly ; if this were accounted for, another difficulty 
presents itself in the attempt to explain, how any 
teacher of such a system should be aUe to maintain 
throughout a perfect consistency with himself in the 
doctrines which he taught. Nor let this difficulty 
be lightiy thought of. It is observed, if I mistake 
not, by one of the ancient fathers, that among aU 
the pagan philosc^ers, you cannot allege the name 
of a single individual who was consistent with him- 
self. If this were the case with their systems, how 
impossible is it, when we regard, on the one hand, 
the various and comprehensive nature of the doc- 
trines taught in the Oospd ; and on the other, the 
qualifications of each individual teacher by whom 
those doctrines were delivered ; to account, on the 
supposition of any human means, for that consist- 
ency which we find in it ™. But this difficulty be- 



*" ** Quis posset indoctus apta inter se et cohsrentia fingere ; 
** cum philoaophoriiiii doctiMimi, Plato, et Aristoteles, et Epicu- 
rus, et Zenon* ipsi sibi repugoantia et contraria dixerint. Higc 
est enim mendaciorum natura^ ut eofuerere non poumt, lUarum 
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comes greatly ag^^yated at the next step of our 
progress. We have to consider, that the Gospel was 
promulgated not by one, but by many persons ; by 
the twelve apostles, St. Paul, and a great multitude 
of other evangelists and preachers. How could 
these, without the aid of infallible direction, have 
been consistent with each other? The wisdom /of 
man could never have produced an agreement, among 
instructors so numerous, in their expositions of a 
doctrine so comprehensive. But should it even be 
asserted, in contradiction of reason and possibility, 
that the primitive teachers of our religion might 
have themselves excc^tated the system of truths 
which they published to the world ; and that eadi 
of them might have taught that system with a con- 
currence of doctrine so exact and uniform, as never 
to betray the least inconsistency with either himself 
or his many associates : it then remains to account 
for the correspondence and harmony of their doc- 
trine with those anterior revelations which were 
preparatory to it. For it is to be remembered^ that 
this correspondence was strikingly realized as to 
many particulars, which lay beyond the influence of 
their control. Lastly, it remains to be ex|>lained, 
how the messengers of those antecedent revelations 
could have framed their discoveries to ah agreement 
with that mysterious and wonderful economy, which 
was to take place, at an age so remote as to haSBe 
their calculations, and under circumstances totally 

** autem [sc apostolorum] iradiiiOf quia vera eil, quadrat uttdique, 
** ae nln toia coiuenHt; et ideo per$uadeif quia conttenit ratioiu 
*' tugMta ettr Loct. Div. Inst. w. 3. 
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independent of their knowledge and their will. The 
Law contained the pattern of those heavenly things 
which the pregnancy of time was destined to bring 
to light in the Gospel. The Law contains no pro- 
mise of eternal life: the Gospel does contain that 
promise. Herein is seen the harmony of the two 
economies, the silence of the former with the de- 
clarations of the latter : for the former provided not 
the sacrifice of a Redeemer, as a way of reconcilia- 
tion between God and man ; and the latter assures 
us, that eternal life is in no other way to be obtained. 
The Grospel sets forth no other name through which 
we can be saved, but only the name of Jesus Christ, 
the promised Messiah : and the Law gives no hope 
of a future life but that which stands connected 
with the prospect of his advent. Let it be remem- 
bered, that Moses was acquainted with the doctrine 
of a fiiture state ; that he must have known its im- 
portance ; that he, in common with other lawgivers, 
must have felt the necessity of its influence towards 
the government of his people : and yet, in the code 
which he delivered to the Israelites, the sanction of 
future rewards and punishments is nowhere pro- 
posed as a motive to obedience. Of this striking 
omission, no other reasonable explanation can be 
given than the following. He could not introduce 
it without violating the consistency of revealed re- 
ligion, and contravening that eternal purpose re- 
specting the redemption of man, which was not to 
be fully disclosed till many ages after his death. 
Thus, the correspondence of the two covenants 
evinces the Divine origin of both. The omission of 
a future state in the one, and the discovery of it in 
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the other, concur to illustrate the constancy of the 
Divine counsels: and both the omission and the 
discovery concur to prove, that the power of an 
endless life belongs to the priesthood of Christ, and 
not to the ministry of Moses or the covenant of 
Sinai. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE WANT OF ANTIQUITY AND UNIVEB8ALITY IN THE 
SCHEME OF BEVELATION, CONSIDERED. 

Kara Koup^v^ oucowfAti ra rov KotrfAov xpayfiara i Ocg^, &^ axearn ro 

ci/Xo^w. Orig. oont. Cels. vi. 79. 

j5UT that which has now been insisted on as af- 
fording an evidence of truth, has also been selected 
as a tojnc of objection : and the objection thas ad-^ 
vanced has so near a connexion with the leading sob* 
ject of this treatise, that the purpose of our inquiry 
would not be satisfied without an examination of it. 

Why, it is said, was not the whole {dan of our 
redemption laid open from the earliest times ? Why 
was not the remedy held forth, as soon as the ma- 
lady had begun to operate ? The Goi^l professes to 
be designed for the recovery of fallen man : why 
then was it not discovered to him immediately after 
the fall? Why are the communications of Divine 
grace dispensed with such a sparing hand? The 
wants <^ human nature have called aloud for them 
in every age which has dapsed since the creation : 
why then were they kept back from the old world, 
and bestowed exclusively vnthin the last two tfaon« 
sand years? . 

This objection has been frequently alleged in 
every age since the first erection of the Christian 
church ^. A modem deistical writer appears to re- 
gard it with peculiar pride and self-complacency: 

" See Orig. coat. Cels. iv. 7. and Arnob. adv. Gen. it. 63., 
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since he expresses so strong a confidence of its 
value, as to be willing to rest the whole cause of 
infidelity upon it alone ^. Let us see how much it 
is worth. 

Before, however, we enter on a distinct and par- 
ticular consideration of it, there is one general ob- 
servation which will not be undeserving of regard : 
because it applies in common to this and to many 
other objections, which are framed by the ignorance 
of man, on a view of those difficulties which are, in 
the nature of things, necessarily inherent in a scheme 
of revealed religion. 

If a system of religious faith be offered to our ac- 
ceptance, it is reasonable to expect satisfactory evi- 
dence of its authority. But it is quite unreasonable 
to demand a dear explanation of every circumstance 
connected with the mode of its introduction : as for 
instance, why one time of giving it was preferred to 
another? or, why it was disclosed gradually, and 
not all at once ? If such circumstances involve no 
contradiction to any rational principle, we ou^t to 
rest satisfied. They may transcend the grasp of our 
intellect, they may lie beyond the appointed sphere 
of its exercise : but this ought to give no offence to 
our pride, since it is a necessary consequence of the 
difference between an infinite and a limited mind; 
that is, between the Creator and the creature p. 

9 Quoted by Law. Considerations on the Theory of Religion, 
p. 42. 

P '* Nihil inter Deum hominemque distaret, si consiiia et dis- 
** positiones illius majestatis fletemae cogitatio assequeretiir hu- 
" mana." Lact. Dtv. Inst. i. 1 . E« tk rwnev v'Ktmtvf/xp^ fieura^w 
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While the former shall surpass the latter, the opera- 
tions of Supreme Wisdom will of necessity be un- 
measurable by the scale of human intelligence. Let 
us consider, on the one hand, the boundless compre- 
hension of the Divine wisdom and knowledge : let 
us reflect on that unlimited field of contemfdation 
which lies open to the Deity ; embracing all the pos- 
sibilities, relations, and dependencies, of things in the 
universe both of matter and spirit, and thence af- 
fording the selection of means for the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine counsels. Then, again, let us 
advert to the narrow extent of our own knowledge, 
the restricted sphere of our observation, and the li- 
mited capacities of our reason. How little of that 
knowledge, on which the Divine decrees are framed, 
lies open to our view! How little of it is our mental 
vision strong enough to embrace ! Shall we then ex- 
pect, that every proceeding of an Infinite Mind 
should bie intelligible to us ? Shall we question the 
wisdom of such proceedings, when we cannot discern 
it ? Let us remember that (}od is in heaven, and we 
on earth : let us remember the station that we fill, 
and the sentiments that become it ; the majesty of 
our Creator, and the reverence which it clahns froih 
us. " Who," says the prophet Isaiah, ^' hath mea- 
** sured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
'< meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
** hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
*' weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
"a l^lance? Who hath directed the Spirit of the 
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** Lord, or being his counsellor hath taught him ? 
** With whom took he counsd, and who instructed 
** him, and taught him in the path of judgment, 

and taught him knowledge, and shewed to him 

the way of understanding ^ ?" 

*^ There is no searching of the understanding of 

God S" says the same doquent prophet, it is im- 
possible that any creature ; and especially that one 
who belongs to the lowest order of rational crea- 
tures ; should embrace that infinite range of know- 
ledge which lies open to the Supreme Intelligence, 
or form any conception of those endless possibilities, 
arrangements, and combinations, from whidi good 
or evil may eventually predominate. That which 
seems to us to be good may, in its ultimate ten- 
dency and in its most extended operation, prove to 
be evil: that which seems to us evil may, on the 
same enlarged view, prove to be good ; because we 
judge from the knowledge of a small part^ in a case 
where we cannot judge correctly without a know- 
ledge of the whole. Would the feeble lamp that 
guides your steps amidst thick surrounding dark- 
ness, enable you to estimate the wise and haarmo- 
nious contrivance of this earth? How muoti less 
then, circumscribed as you are with regard to the 
region of knowlec^, and restricted as to your 
powers of judgment and observation, shall you be 
able to estimate the proceedings of an Infinite Mind, 
whose counseb are framed, on a view of circum- 
stances which are hidden from your sight, and on 
principles which your faculties cannot entertain ! 

Let us remember then, that the dispensations of 

Ms. xl. 12— N. -^ Ibid. 28. 
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any rdigion which comes from God are framed ac- 
cording to a perfect wisdom and an universal know- 
ledge : thej HUtrt therefore of necessity be uiiao- 
countaUe la manj particulars to a being, in whom 
the gifts of wisdom and the opportunities of know- 
ledge are restricted within narrow limits. Hence 
will difficulties be necessarily inherent in every sys- 
tem of true religion: even those difficultfes on 
which, as its favourite topics, infidelity delights to 
expatiate* This is a necessary consequence of the 
relation in which we stand to Ood ; whose provisions 
for our welGue will be framed agreeably to his own 
perfections, his unbounded knowledge and wisdom, 
and not accommodated to the measures of intellec- 
tual power and excellence which he hath communi- 
cated to us ! since an adaptation of those provisions 
to our weakness would be only compromistag our 
hapfxtness to gratify our pride, and would at once 
cut off all exercise of that humility which is the 
a p propriate virtue of the rank we occupy among 
created beings. And if difficulties be, according to 
the nature of things, necessarily inherent in a true 
revelation ; it must follow, that the total absence of 
such difficulties in a scheme of religion, woildd, ab^ 
stractecfly considered, be so ibr firom affording any 
just recommendation of it, that it would on the con- 
trary yield a strong presumption against its autho- 
rity find truth. However then, to the hasty view 
of an inconsiderate mind, the want of univeTsality 
in a scheme of revealed religion may appear to mili- 
tate against itp authority ; still, if the foregoing con- 
sideration be allowed its due weight, it will be found 
impossible to prove, but that the time and manner 

z 
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of its introduction, and all other circumstances con- 
nected with it, may have been so ordained, as to 
impart to that scheme the most extensive and bene- 
ficial effect of which it was capable. And when we 
reflect on that wonderful manifestation of mercy to 
fallen man, of which the characters are so conspicu- 
ously traced in the Gospel, we have the most abun- 
dant reason to rest our minds in a firm but humble 
conviction, that they actually have been so ordained; 
and that as to this, as well as all other particulars, 
*^ the present system of the world is the very best 

that could be with regard to the mind of Crod in 

framing it *." 






Thus much in general, with regard to all objec- 
tions of a character similar to that which we have 
more particularly in view. We will now proceed to 
a distinct examination of that specific objection it- 
self. 

Let us suppose then, that the Gospel had pos- 
^sessed that antiquity and universality the want of 
which is here objected to it. It remains that we 
should inquire, whether, on this supposition, it would 
have stood on a ground more favourable than it now 
does to the attainment of the objects it has in view. 

There are but two ways in which the fact here 
supposed could have been realized. In order that 
we may justly estimate the force and value €f the 
objection, let us examine them both. 

First then let us suppose, that immediately after 
the fall of man, the Gospel, in all its present fulness 

« Abp. King, Origin of Evil, p. 121. ed. 1739. 
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and deamess of discovery, as a covenant of recon- 
ciliation with God through the blood of Christ, had 
been prospectively offered to our first parents with 
a viewxto its universal diffusion among their poste- 
rity. Thus promulgated, how can you be sure that 
it would have been universally embraced? For 
nothing less than universality will satisfy your de- 
mands. Would you have had some divine appoint- 
ment, by virtue of which its reception should have 
been in every case a necessary effect of its being 
made known? If so, your olyection amounts to 
much the same thing as if it were asked, Why did 
not God create man a machine, to be actuated only 
by a physical and necessary impulse, not a rational 
and moral detenmnataon? For it is surely nothing 
less than an absurdity and. a contradiction, to ima- 
gine a necessity of embracing that which men are 
free tojembcaoe or noC, The course of our future 
observations will lead us to shew, that in this case, 
the reception of revealed reUjgion wouki, if we may 
reason from the natiural and ordinary conroe of hu- 
man afiai]»> halve, been even more< limited than it 
now is^. But let us suppose the coiitrafy: let us 
suppose. ilhat true religion, thus made known to 
mankind, bad been univearsally embraced. Then 
conaidar what woold have been the natural oonse- 
quenoek The pnetensiona of our Redeemer, at the 
appointed time of his aj^Msrasce upon earth, would 
have been univereaUy acknowkdged, and his person 
would have been regarded with love and reverence 
by all the sons of men. Now the redemption of 
man is effected through the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ : and the pride, the malice, the cruelty, and 

z 2 
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wickedness, of men, are the instruments which God 
permitted to work for the infliction of that death. 
How then could the appointments of divine grace 
and providence, such as they are now made known 
to us, and such as we believe to have originated in 
the dictates of infinite wisdom and goodness : how, 
I say, could such appointments have been carried 
into effect consistently with the supposition, that 
the Messiah had been universally acknowledged and 
adored on his first appearance in the flesh? This 
reasoning will be found to concur with the language 
of scripture : ** We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God or- 
dained before the world unto our glory: tvkich 
none of the princes of this world knew : far had 
*^ they known it, they would not have crucified the 
*^ Lord of glory ^** 

Secondly, The only remaining supposition on 
which the objection can be entertained is the fol- 
lowing. We must imagine, then, that the whole 
of the Grospd ; embracing not only its doctrine, but 
also the facts with which that doctrine is insepara- 
bly connected; had been made known to our first 
parents in wder to its subsequent diffusion among 
their posterity. We most also imagine, that, pre^ 
vioudy to the communication of such knowledge, 
the fSscts themselves, on which the doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is grounded, had actually taken place : that 
is to say, that the Son of God bad appeared in the 
flesh ; that he had accomplished our redemption by 
the sacrifice of himself; that he had afforded to 

• 

^ I Ccir. ii. 7, 8. 
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mankiiid the knowledge and the benefit of all those 
means of reconciliation with Ood, which, as the 
Gospel informs us, were eventually conferred by his 
ministry. 

This hypothesis is harsh in the extreme. The 
difficulties inherent in it are so many and so great, 
that the mind cannot entertain the possiUlity of its 
being realized in a manner worthy of the Divine at^ 
tributes. Let us however, for the sake of argument, 
pass over its perplexities, and admit its possibility. 
The question which remains for our examination is 
the following : Whether, on this view of things, the 
benefits of revealed religion would have been more 
extensively enjoyed among mankind, than has been 
the case under those provisions, which, according to 
the testimony of scripture, have actually been made 
for that purpose ? 

Let it then be observed, that the benefits arising 
from any scheme of religion must depend on its re- 
c^ion : and again, that its reception must depend 
on the evidence by which it is supported. We are 
to inquire then, whether, if the Gospel had been 
puUished at that early age which the present object- 
tion supposes, the evidence of its truth would have 
been so powerful and convincing as it now is ? The 
contrary of this, if I mistake not, will plainly and 
necessarily ibUow from a fair examination of the 
question. In fact, Christianity would, by this early 
promulgation, have been weakened, as to all those 
principal sources from which the arguments in its 
favour are now derived. 

In the first place, it would have been deprived of 
the whole body of its external evidence : since the 

z 3 
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uncivilized and unlettered state of the world in the 
infancy of the human race, admitted not the fram- 
ing and transmission of those records from which 
such evidence is derived. But you may say, why 
then were not the late and slow discoveries of art 
anticipated by a special ordinance of providence, in 
subserviency to a purpose so valuable, as that of 
handing down the historical proofs of a true reli- 
gion. <'Such," to use the words of Origen with 
reference to another subject, ^*is the language of 
" those objectors to Providence, who frame to their 
own minds an imaginary constitution of things, 
differing from that which exists in the world ; and 
who say, that the world would have been better 
ordered if things had been thus and thus ap- 
pointed. Where the suppositions of these men 
are possible, they are detected upon examination 
•* to be productive in their tendency of greater evil 
^* than what actually prevails in the world : and 
whenever this tendency does not belong to them, 
it may then be shewn that their demands are in 
the nature of things impossible °." Here the mat- 
ter is placed in its just and true light. If there be 
any thing faulty in the observation, it is, that the 
deteriorating tendency and impossibility of the 
schemes involved in such objections, are stated by 
this ancient father to be discoverable by us. Doubt- 

** Tovr« }ioKU fMi ofMtoy €iveu r^ "koy^ rvp eufriitaraatmrrtnf ry %^VfU^ 
«rai htaypauporrw jotrroi^ lr€fa vapa ra orra, xat XcyorrAry, Iti jScXtmt ip 
CI 9urt$^ €ix/tp I K99'iM^9 ^ Si<7pa^«yMy. 'Ovw fup yaf hwara ^tajpa^mf^ 
cip, tktyy^eu xt%pwa voi«i»tc(, to hvw c^* keair^^ \j^^ 'HI ^'"TP*^ 
avTM>» TW K99'fMiy' ^nw 8c donrauo'i f4.li yfitfwa a»a^»7pa^<y raw mt«», 
cnro^iKyvyt-cu ra rp tpvo'ti eAwfara /SovXe^yot* v( iKarepv^ ettrrw^ jcata- 
•ycXo^Tovf ufai, Cont. Cels, ii, 68. 
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less they are so, to the utmost extent of our reason 
and knowledge. But the same tendency, or the 
same impossibility, will certainly belong to them in 
many instances, where, by reason of our ignorance 
and weakness, they are undiscoverable to us : and 
w^ have a right to suppose, for we cannot know 
the contrary, that one or both of them are inherent 
in the matter of this objection. You may however 
rejoin : The defect of external proof, thus occasioned, 
might have been compensated by a succession of mi* 
rades, to be brought forward at whatever time and 
place such evidence might be required. But if we 
suppose this frequency and this universal diffusion 
of miraculous evidence; how, I would ask, would 
miracles then be distinguishable from natural effects ? 
If they were not thus distinguishable, how could they 
avail as evidence ? The very reason which renders 
a miraculous interposition necessary at particular 
seasons and for special purposes, militates against 
its perpetual introduction and its universal applica- 
tion. It is. of the very nature of a miracle, not 
merely that it should be unaccountable to man : for 
that the ordinary operations of nature are : but that 
it should moreover be wonderful and extraordinary. 
If these latter qualities be taken from it, its essential 
character is destroyed, and its intention frustrated '• 

' It is justly observed by the great Bossuet, [Discours su'r 
Vhistoire universeMe,] that "God," in order to supply the evi- 
dence of his existence and power, ** has manifested to mankind 
** a benignity worthy of himself in reversing, upon signal ooca- 
*' sions, the order of nature, by which men were wholly unaffected, 
*' because they were accustomed to it,** If the objection we have 
now been considering were satisfied by a concession of its de- 
mands ; it will readily be seen, that mankind, being as much ac- 
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^floiSMlfyy Thetmth of Christiamkir, «s it id novr 
pjMiposed tar XKi^ ifi eyinced by a long^.terfes of pit>> 
I^edes. These picdictioiis extoid twceessiireLj 
tkiwqgj^ a jperiod of aboot fiottr tbousaad yean. 
Oqeat part of tliem weredelurertd in .dark oad bar- 
teims -tioies. The whole of tkem, Ibofe at least 
vhibh foretell the first publioalioD tii the. Gospel^ 
wets'<reri6sd ia an age of «ilightetied refinoBMnt; 
when the cultured faculties of fke homaa, teiad oofo- 
carted wifth the extensioo df teaming and soienoe, 
to facilitate a amparison between the prediction 
And the event. All theae predictions bear « oepa- 
nte, but csancurrent^ testimooT^ to the Measifih^ enu- 
itierating and describii^ the leading eharantensticB 
hy whidi his peraon, and disyotealion should be 
known. Of this testinioa^ tte chaiMctoP: of our 
Lord must have been deprived ^ : a spteiea tof testis 

» r 

4 

fiufttomed to miracles aa to the vegular naovements of nature^ 
wQiild be as little aflfecte^ l>y them. The following remark of 
bishop Conybeare will help to enforce our concfusion. '- " Let us 
** 'see what nriiist be the cowtequente of this demaDd ot neii mi- 
** taetea. TM th« «lMBe rasBOn thAt oieti rtfiime id^itH^ebMi t^ 
«^<€hii8tjan. rel^ion^ uafess theiv are a^nie nfv naropfef wroqght 
«; io.q9n6nn iW they n^ght^fuse to receive it» unksa thejf were 
** ihem$€lve$ witnesses of those minicles : and since no one man 
'* hath reason to expect any extraordinary methods of coniiction 
'* beyond another, it follows, thbt miracles must be wrciught for 
^the conricdon of ererff MtwidwU person: acid if miofa' ftcts 
fi ihouhl become so conmtoi^ it as hard t# dcterhiioe Imw they 
f* should be diatii^uiahed from mere natural efiecU; fyr we judge 
" of yif\M is natural or supernatural by obsewation and experi- 
Y ence, . So that this method of establishing religion, which hath 
^* been demanded, doth really tend to undermine and destroy it.*' 
Disc, on Mtraeles. 
. Y.Gmtei^ljecttoaS) voLii.'p. 383. 
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mony, which, Uke a river expanding in its progress, 
gathers strength in proportion to the tract through 
which it extends. 

Thirdly, We are to have r^^rd to the purpose of 
God in sc^mratiog to his more especial service a pe- 
culiar people. This people was chosen as the depo- 
sitary of those divine oracles, which were to bear 
witness to the great Beatorer of mankind and to 
establish his authority. It was separated, from the 
idolatries and superstitions of the heathen world, in 
cMnder to maintain among men those notices of true 
religion, wluch were to qualify them for deciding 
on the pretensions of Christianity, and which, with*- 
out such provision, would, in the natural course of 
things, have become wholly extinct. The welfare 
of thb people wad guarded, and their temporal af- 
fidrs were governed, by a special miraculous provi- 
dence. Thus, through a long tract of ages, was the 
stamp of divine authority impressed en those pecu- 
liar religious institutions, which were designed to be 
auxiliary to the evidence, illustration, and eff^, of 
the Gospel. By the same means also were creden- 
tials given to the prophets, whose predictions were 
to guide the judgments of mankind in estimating 
the pretensions of the Messiah. In fine, the Israel^ 
itish church and polity, in every part of their eco- 
nomy, and through the whole extent of their dura- 
tion, were designed to be auxiliary to the Christian 
scheme of redemption. But whatever aid they af- 
ford in strengthening the evidence, and recommend- 
ing the ckims, of the Gospel : of this aid the Gospel 
must necessarily have been deprived, if the mode of 
its introduction into the world had been framed 
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agreeably to the views of those objections to whom 
we are replying. 

Fourthly, Let us turn our attention to the several 
detached . communioations of revealed truth, conti- 
nually enlarging through successive ages, but wear- 
ing a consistent character from first to last Let us 
regard the unity of design pervading the varied 
economy of grace and providence, in all those ordi- 
nances and revelations which occur from the firdt 
promise to the promulgation of the GospeL Let us 
consider the combined efiect of so many separate 
rays of evidence meeting togeUier in one splendid 
testimony to the unity and divinity of the Author of 
Christianity. This must have been wholly lost to 
the Gospel, jf the puhliciU;ion of the Gospel had 
been immediately subsequent to the fall of man. 

Lastly, a principal disadvantage, accruing to the 
Gospel from this arrangement, would have consisted 
in the entire annihilation of its internal evidence. 

With a view to the proof of this assertion, I trust 
I shall make it appear, that, had the Gospel been 
published at that e«rly date which this objection 
supposes, a general disesteem of its blessings, and 
scepticism as to its authority, would have naturaUy 
resulted from such an appointment. 

As the evidence of Christianity now stands, the 
excellence of the Gospel itself is much and justly 
dwelt upon in stating^the "pcooSiA of its authority. 
Now this species of evidence derives its force and 
its illustration almost wholly from contrast. The 
character and effects of the Gospel cannot be fully 
understood and appreciated, without a comparative 
regard to those of other religious and moral systems ; 
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and a reference to the state of mankii^d;' BS*itis 
made known to us by history and obserration^ ita 
those timed and countries to which the benefit of 
revelation has been denied. Of this advantage the 
Gospel must, 4m the supposition of its primeval com- 
munication, have been destitute. If its ^lit iMd 
been fully dispensed from the first, there could hav^ 
been no previous experience of evihr arising 'from the 
want of it. It must thus have been deprived of that 
support which it derives ftcnu^ a most poweritil' atid 
convincing^ argument of its Divine original. Tlie 
consequence is unavoidable : in proportion to 'the 
weaknete of its evidemce^ must have been the proba- 
bility of its rejection* : 

It wis be worth oar whfi^ to bestow on this sub- 
ject a more extended consideration. If we survey, 
then, the general chaMcter of pagan theology ; we 
find a subject calculated to awaken the most painfiil 
emotions. Its wild absurdity and folly witt prompt 
us to commiserate the degradati^ of the hnnian 
mind : tiie crueltf of Its woi^ip^ and the multitude 
of human victims wha foted upon its altars, will ex- 
cite ovr< horror : the loathsonle obscenity interwtoven 
wiHv ' its essence, and frequently disjdayed in its 
public solemnities, will provoke our disgust : lastly, 
the evil passions and various detestable wickedness 
which it ascribed to its fictitious divinities, will <d^ 
cover to us a system of fiuth, whose influence mfost 
havo be^n destructive of the virtue and welfare of 
such a^ embraced it. Tliese are the general features 
of pdytheism, in all that variety of forms in which 
it hath prevaikd t^oughout the world: these,' in 
particular, are the features whkb it pv^ent9,Ms:s 'it 
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occors to our notice in the politest nations of anti- 
quity. But the^» it may be siiid, are but the gross 
errors of vulgar raperstttion ; and it is the boast of 
philosophy to liberate mankind from their slavery. 
Let us pass then from the temples of paganisikH into 
her schools of wisdom and learning ; let us see whe- 
ther we can discover in them a doctrine, more agree- 
able to the dignity of our nature, and more conducive 
to its happiness. It will be impossible for candour to 
assert, that any considerable improtement is to be 
found here. Philosophy was sometimes keen enough 
to discern the falsdiood of an idolatrous creed, but 
it could not penetrate to the discovery of religious 
truth '. It might dear away the rubbish of mytho- 
logy, but it ccMild not explore the great foundations 
of human duty, of self-command, of piety to God, 
and benevolence to man. In the lessons which it 
taught, we find, at one time a vice exalted into a 
virtue; at another, a virtue degraded into a vice. 
We find an avowal of almost every folly which ever 
crept into the human mind. We find a defence of 
almost every depravity which has infected the 
hearts, and every crime which has stained the prac^ 
tice, of mankind* We find in its professors a double* 

^ " Multi philosophorum religionqs sustulenmt ; verum autem 
*• «cire, divins est sapientiae. Homo autem per sei|jsura perve* 
'' nire ad banc sdenttam non potest, nisi doceatur a Deo. Ita 
** pbiioflophi, quod tumnium Ibit huinanft sapiential aitsecuti 
** sunt, ut ioteUigerent, quid dod sit : illud asiequi nequifrerant, 
'* ut dicerent, quid sit. Nota Cic^ronis vox est: Utinam tarn 
" facile vera invenire possem, quam falsa convincere. Quod quia 
*' vires humanee condidonis excedit, ejus officii facultas nobis est 
*' attrib\ita, qiiibus tradidit Deits scientiam veritatis.'* Lact Div. 
Inst. ii. 3. 
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dealing and deceitful way of treating thek subjects, 
which rand«9 it impossible to distinguish between 
their professed and their real opinions. We find 
them placing the obligations of dutj on a wrong 
basis, and inculcating precepts which are whdlj 
subversire of it. We find an infinity of jarring re- 
praMiitations respecting the nature of God, and the 
future destiny of man. We listen in their turns to 
the Sloick, the Epieurean, the Peripatetick, the 
Platonist, and the Academic : and we find them all 
coBtradictory to each other, and each inconsistent 
with himself. On the whole, we find ourselves sur- 
rounded by darkness, and involved in perplexity, as 
to all those pursuits of truth and happiness in which 
a clear light and a straight path are most needful to 
us. 

Having thus reviewed the religion and philosophy 
of pagaaisBi ; we must in the next place consider the 
practical influence of such persaasions and doctrines. 
The incHtU sentiments and pi^ctice of mankind 
will naturally be determined in their charact^ and 
complexion by their religious tenets : their practice 
will correspond with their faith. If this undeniable 
prindple be applied to the heathen mythology, it 
will guide us to a correct estimate of its tendency 
and value. ** It cannot be difficult to explain the 
" reasons," says Lactantius, ** why probity and jus- 
*< Uce are incompatible with the character of a hea- 
then worshipper. For how can they abstain from 
bloodshed, that worship gods who delight in it ? 
•* How shall they maintain filial piety, that worship 
<^ a Jupiter who dethroned and banished his fether ? 
" or they respect the tenderness of their offspring. 
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'* who dlEec their idoration toiafi^lMnu tbeidevouiie^ 
'^ x»f his ehildren ? lU^w •ahall thty ebaetve ichastity, 
nffho i^ddreas their aii|ipUcatioa0 to a .gocUeas of 
ftdidteij, prortitution^: and obsGonly ? How shall 
^^ atftj abstinence ftom rapine and r fraud. be expected 
tm the worshii^rB o€.Merciir]r» in theae who ikoow 
the.histoDjr of Us theftsv aBdiwhoi hai^^J&amed 
'^•ftooi his inatructioo, that sudbi deceptions are not 
**4o be hated ascrimiBalt butadmii^ as ingenious? 
**.H!^vf can you expect a govamaoent of thsiri pas- 
'^'Sions fvom those, who address tbrir ptayexa to Ju- 
piter^. Hercules^ Baccluis» ApoUo» and other dei- 
tieSy whose flagitbus intpuritnes- and abomaaaide 
'Stoats are noted ia oeHaoKin fattiOsi oclobdalai' in 
\ theatres^ recorded in aongs^and pubUdied kiiairnj 
Way that oan promote their nptariety ? WUh these 
'^i^samples before th€«i,<ian virtue fixi$t lasKipg 
** men ? It is impossible. Though natuie . had 
'S formed thjam to vhrtue^ they nuKtfaife'. beeiLcled 
*' into vfidcedmis by the traintng^and imtnaetiiaiViOf 
't their gods. Far in order to gain ihe fk94fm ipf 
'^.the Qod whom yo« womUpy yoi|r ooncfucA^must 
*!.be such as that God delighta in« Thus it is, tbit 
*^' the charmter 4^ the' God who is icorskipped ndff 
** influence ihe Itfe of hie worehippere ; Mnc0 \1i0 
** imitation of God is the very essence of reUgi^fius 
" worship'^.'' 

*. Uf. Inst. ▼. 10. The above reasdnkig it weil iUastnaad'. in 
the^ following lines of Catullus : 

." S«pe etiam Juuo maxima coelioolam 
Conjugis in culpa flagravit couidiaoa, 

Noacens omnivoli plurima furta Jovis. 
Alqtii nee Dtvta bomtfies componier «quum est.'* 1. 135. 

The character of tlHe heathen mHhokgt ift largely illustnited 
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This demoralizing tendency would naturally ope- 
rate, in its fullest force, on the bnlk< of those by 
whom the doctrines of paganism were professed. 
Nor will it be found, on inquiry, that its operation 
was wholly limited to the unreflectii^ multitude. 
Of such doctrines it might indeed be supposed, that 
they could support their credit only in minds quali- 
fied, by abject ignorance and stupid credulity, for 
their reception : but this is not the fact. We have 
historical proof, tiiat some of the most eminent- phi- 
losophers were not aUe to divest themselves of its 
influence. Socrates, we know, at his last hour, and 
with his last words, gave directions for an act, which 
evinced his mental compliaoDce with the popular ido- 
ktry of his country : and Xenophon, who framed his 
own conduct by the pattern of his master, was dis- 
tinguished through li£e by an adherence to similar 
observances \ 

But though it Aould be admitted, that philosophy 
had strength enough to break the chains of prevail- 
ing superstition : it then remains for us to ask. What 
were the philosophers themselves wiUi regard to the 
moral obligations of life ? How was the efficacy of 
their doctrine illustrated in their practice ? In the 
multitudes, indeed, who claim the honours of philo- 

by Plato, in agreement with the foregoing remarks, in the second 
and third books of his Republic. The general purport of his 
reasoning may be gathered from the following remark, which is 
extnicted from that part of his work. Ou Xmtcm y [o^tm •! Xt>M] 
f9 Tji iifUT€f^ vttXci. Ovdc X<iCT«»y im^ eucwartt, »( aZucw ra €cyyvre^ 
vuUv ecy 0av/bia9Toy vo<^, oXXa Sp*n} w h/Kt^ BttUf •! 9ptaret tc km fuytar§t. 

Lib. 2. 

^* Etv<]9))< T€ KM ^(Xo9i;re<, km Uptia ^tayrwM UccufO^ km XttKparif 
^t^Xwo'ttf eut^tp^i. I^iog* Laert. lib. II. in Xen. 
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sopb ji m grant cfiTereitj' o£ fintpre aod oom[dexion 
may Batorallj be expected : but we shall invariaUy 
find the philosophical diaiacter fienr rmote fram 
•vefjr conrect notion of virtue. Always does it a|>- 
pear to us stained with pride, sensoatity, ararice, or 
■Qiae disgraceful vice : ia no case is it exempt firotD 
sooie considerable deviation from rectitude : in many 
instances, the secret retirements of the sage are pol* 
hited with the most flagitious and loathsome wick- 
edn^t and oftentimes that wickedness does not 
even shun detection, nor wear the sl^test veil of 
■Mdlesty or shame. 

These considerations will aiabte us to Mtimate 
truly the wretchedness of the human soul, when 
darkened by fid3e reHgion, and perverted fay iabe 
science. And it may surely be assarted, that if a 
fiivourable view of the human character, as it exists 
independently of revelation, could any where be 
found, it would pres«!it itsdf in the aacieat nations 
of Greece and Rome : for there the powers of the 
human mind were highly improved by phikisophy, 
literature, and the elegant arts of life. If the teadi- 
tng of Socrates, and the writings of CSoero, were in- 
adequate to the mcnral improvement of maiikiiid; 
where could virtue be expected under advantages 
far inferior ? What then must have been the condi- 
tion of by far the largest part of the world ? Go 
through the records of history and examine the re- 
ports of travellers: search the accounts of every 
age and people on which the lamp of revelation 
never shone: consider the state of those nations, 
whose atmosphere is still darkened by the clouds of 
superstition and idolatry: obaerve the folly and 
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wickednoHi Q£^eir iisellgiius fintii; the- crudtj laid 
impuri^ wfaicb k* naiiiralljr engendered bjr it ; HbB 
debasiog. cluiraQtfer of- their. wwsldp, atid the pekni^ 
cious tenets :*af their mordity. It woidd carry nm 
beyoDfl»alI doe liaiits to butBteiitiate.tliis point by a 
refesence . to. perticiilars. But to cut the tnatfav 
short;: it is. iinpossiUe that any well' imtvucied 
mind, ahoidd dii^ate the truth of this general 'pesi*- 
tion,.Tbat hnman natope^whereytt it is foimdout' 
of the pele. of .lerektion^ exkiblts, through e>iFery 
tract »of time And place, one aniibnn complesdon of 
moral and intellectual debasement. 

Indeed, if we would ri^tly compare the powers 
of the buman wnd, and their efficacy in the ptth- 
duction of h^ipiness and virtue ; our estimate should 
be taken^ not (from the polite refinement of Athenian' 
and JBaman aatiqwity, but wholly and exdusively' 
from, the "C^ipdition of those >bairbarous nations to 
whon^wf Jhave^ in the last instance itefemd* The 
justice of this ohsenratien is pieced in a fimnMe 
ligbttit^ an elegant writor on the Intemcd Evidence 
of ^haistjanjty. ^Mankind/' says he^ '^haveun* 
dpubtadly at .rarious times from the remotest ages 
fet^^edf so much, knowledge by divine commmEuU 
^* ftff^fWS md have ever been so much indined to 
'* in[y[)Vte it .all to tbeir own sufficiency, that it is 
" now-difficult to determine what human reason un* 
«< aisiited can effect: but to form a true judgment 
'* on, this sutgect, let us turn our eyes to those m^ 
** wfite reffOQB of the ^be, to.whieh thia sufinma^ 
** tural assistance . has never yet extended^ . ttid i we 
'* shall there see «iW ienibied with sense and wetmA 
** not inferior to our own, so £eu- from being capable 
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** of forming systems of religion and morality, that 
^^ they are at this day totally unable to make a nail 
<* or a hatchet : irom whence we may surely be oon* 
** vinced, that reason alone is so far from being suf- 
^* ficient to offer to mankind a perfect religion, that 
'* it has never yet been able to lead them to any de- 
gree of culture, or civilization whatever. These 
have uniformly flowed from that great fountain of 
divine communication opened in the east, in the 
earliest ages, and thence been gradually 
in salubrious streams, throughout the various 
gions of the earth. Their rise and progress, by 
surveying the histoiy of the world, may easily be 
** traced backwards to their source; and wherever 
'* these have not as yet been able to penetrate, we 
** there find the human species not only void of all 
'* true religious and moral sentiments, but not the 
^ least emei^ed from their original ignorance and 
** barbarity ; which seems a demonstration, that al- 
'' though human reason ir capable of progression in 
** science, yet the first foundations must be laid by 
** supernatural instructions : for surely no other pro- 
^* bable cause can be assigned, why one part of man- 
** kind should have made such an amazing progress 
in religious, moral, metaphysical, and philosophical 
inquiries ; such wonderful improvements in policy, 
legislation, commerce, and manufactures, while the 
^* other part, formed with the same natural capaci- 
^< ties, and divided only by seas and ipountains, 
** should remain, during the same number of ages, 
^ in a state little superior to brutes, without govem- 
** ment, without laws or letters, and even without 
^< clothes and habitations ; murdering each other to 
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** satiate their revenge, and devouring each other to 
*' appease their hunger : I say no cause can be as- 
*' signed for this amazing difference, except that the 
*' first have received information from those divine 
** communications recorded in the Scriptures, and 
'* the latter have never yet been favoured with such 
<< assistance ^Z' 

As the current of disquisition has led to a citation 
froni this writer, I cannot forbear to subjoin, as ge-* 
nerally illustrative of our present subject, his obser- 
vations respecting the powers of reason and their 
efficacy, as they have been discovered under circum^ 
stances more favourable to their beneficial operation. 
*^ And as reason in her natural state is thus incapa- 
^< hie of making any progress in knowledge ; so 
" when furnished with materials by supernatural 
** aid, if left to the guidance of her own vnld imagi-* 
<< nations, she falls into more numerous and more 
** gross errors, than her own native ignorance could 
** ever have suggested. There is then no absurdity 
** so extravagant, which she is not ready to adopt : 
*' she has persuaded some, that there is no God; 
<< others, that there can be no future state : she has 
*' taught some, that there is no differeiice between 
*^ vice and virtue, and that to cut a man's throat, 
** and to relieve his necessities, are actions equally 
** meritorious : she has convinced many, that they 
*' have no free-will, in opposition to their own expe« 
*' rience ; some, that there can be no such thing as 
" soul, or spirit, contrary to their own perceptions ; 
^< and others, no such thing as matter or body, in 

^ JeDyns*8 View of the Internal Endences of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Conclti»ion. 
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'' contradiction to their senses. By analysing all 
things she can shew, that there is nothing in any 
thing; by perpetual shifting she can reduce all 
existence to the invisible dust of scepticism ; and 
*^ by recurring to first principles, prove to the satis- 
** faction of her followers, that there are no prind- 
** pies at all. How far such a guide is to be de- 
pended on in the important concerns of religion 
and morals, I leave to the judgment of every con- 
** siderate man to determine. This is certain, that 
** human reason in its highest state of cultivation 
*' amongst the philosophers of Greece and Rome, 
^* was never able to form a religion comparable to 
Christianity ; nor have all those sources of moral 
virtue, such as truth, beauty, .and the fitness of 
things, which modem philosophers have endea- 
*' voured to substitute in its stead, ever been effec- 
^* tual to produce good men, and have themselves 
** often been the productions of some of the worst ^.** 
It is now time to point out the bearing of the 
foregoing remarks on the conclusion they are de- 
signed to establish. 

It is by a reference to the condition of ignorant 
and superstitious nations, that the internal evidence 
of Christianity is made to appear in the lustre of 
Divine beauty and the power of irresistible convic- 
tion. When we contemplate the doctrines of that 
religion as they are delivered to us in scripture; 
and the practical tendency of those doctrines as they 
are developed by experience : we have just reason 
to contend, that its original must have been very 

' Jenyns's View of the Internal Evidences of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Conclusion. 
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different firom that to which we attribute the foolish 
and mischievous superstitions of paganism. Thus 
does the internal evidence of the Gospel derive its 
force and illiistration irom comparison. This species 
of ailment, subsisting as it does in union with the 
strong fabric of external proof, has always been 
found a most effective instrument for the conviction 
of the unbeliever, and the establishment of the faith- 
fiiL Now, on the supposition that our religion is 
what it professes to be, it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that its Divine Author intended that its evi- 
dence should operate after the manner we have de- 
scribed. 

Let me then conclude this part of the subject 
with a few words of expostulation to those objec- 
tors, who complain of the Gospel on . account of the 
late introduction and partial communication of its 
light. 

Religion, in order to its being embraced by a rea- 
sonable creature, must necessarily be supported by 
such evidence as may suffice for the conviction of a 
reasonable mind^ This evidence, we contend, has 
actually been afforded in support of the Gospel, and 
stands connected with those means which. the Di- 
vine Wisdom hath employed of bringing it into the 
world. That any other means would have been 
more extensively effectual to the purposes of Divine 
Grace and Mercy in the conversion of mankind, is 
a supposition you cannot indulge without folly and 
presumption : since it is a subject on which you are 
by no means qualified, either by the powers with 
which you have been gifted, or the knowledge you 
possess, to decide. The fabric of evidence on which 
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Christianity is supported you now behold: but of 
this evidence no portion whatever could have ex- 
isted, if the knowledge of Christianity, in all the 
fulness of its discoveries, had been, from the eariiest 
time, commensurate with the inhabited earth. Thus, 
had the scheme of revelation been framed agreeably 
to your notions of what is best, a much wider field 
of cavil and objection would have lain open to you, 
than that which you now enjoy. Indeed, these no* 
tions involve a contradiction in themselves. Had 
the Gospel been as early as you desire, it would not, 
in the natural course of things, have been so exten- 
sively diffused. For it must then have been desti- 
tute of that evidence which it now enjoys: and 
mankind would have shaken off its authority, if they 
had never been made acquainted with its excdlence 
by either the knowledge or the experience of those 
miseries which are connected with the want of it. 

The observation of the great Bossuet is highly just 
and pertinent to our present subject : *^ Before a Sa- 
^ viour was givep, it was necessary that mankind 
** should be brought by long experience to feel how 
^* much they stand in need of such an assistance ^^ 
'* It is not easy to give us," says Botherham, 
'< who were bom to the full enjoyment of the Gos- 
pel, a strong and adequate idea of the value of a 
blessing which we have always possessed. Its su- 
" periority was more clearly seen at the first ap- 
^< pearance of Christianity, when it could be con- 
** trasted on one hand with the gross ignorance of 
*' the vulgar heathen, and on the other with that 

• Disc. Sur l*Hist. Univ. 
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^* feeble lamp of philosophj, wherein was collected 
** however all the light that could be supplied from 
** all the sources of human reason. To a world in 
** this situation, to a people ' who walked in dark- 
*' ness, and dwelt in the land of the shadow of 
death/ how astonishing must have been the first 
appearance of this great light! We who never 
« walked in darkness are less sensible of this effect ; 
** we see this great light without being struck by it, 
because the AiU blaze of daj did not burst all at 
once around our understanding ^^ There are few 
reflecting and candid minds which will not acquiesce 
in this remark. We are apt to forget the magni- 
tude of those blessings we derive from the Gospel, 
because the miseries which have been felt in the ab- 
sence of it are so remote from our experience. How 
then could its excellence have been estimated or 
felt^ if there had never prevailed a reign of igno- 
rance and of false religion with which to contrast 
its benign influence? Yet this contrast it plainly 
could not have had^ if it had been equally commu** 
to every age and country. 

' Esaay on Faith, sect. 6. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THS BAMB 8VBJSCT PfmSUED. COKCLITSIOK. 

Cum aperiret homini veritatem Deus^ ea sola Bcire dob voluitp 
que interfuit hominem scire ad vitam oonsequeDdam : que 
vero ad curiosam et profiinain cupiditatem perdnebant, reti- 
cuit, ut arcana essent. Quid ei^o qusris, qus nee potes scire, 
nee si sdas, beatior fias ? Lactantn Dw. ln$t. ii. 9. 

\}l E might here terminate our reply to those, who 
allege the want of antiquity and universality in the 
Gospel as an objection to its truth. But this otgec- 
tion is sometimes placed in a point of view so spe- 
cious and imposing, that it yields a source of triumph 
to the sceptic, and awakens an uneasy feeling in the 
mind of the believer. To counteract its pernicious 
tendency, being an object of unquestionable moment, 
may therefore justify the offering of a Few additional 
remarks. 

The diflSculty we propose' to considier may be 
stated as follows. The Gpspel, as. its professors con- 
tend, is the only religious system which lays open 
the way of eternal life. The same Grospel denounces 
eternal misery on all by whom it is not embraced. 
Yet it is certain, that the largest portion of man- 
.kind have in all ages been wholly unacquainted with 
it : and at this day, the professors of Christianity 
are few in comparison with the bulk of mankind. 
Those, moreover, who are ignorant of its doctrines, 
are so through no fault of their own. Those doc- 
trines have never been offered to their acceptance, 
and themselves have been placed beyond the reach 
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of jrevealed truth, hj drcumstMsces which were not 
subject to their controL What then is the future 
destiny of these sutjects of invcduntary ignorance 
and error? Are they to be conaigned to hopeless 
4nd eternal misery ? 

With regard to the* difficulty thus stated* it i&4o 
be premised, that there are two classes of persons 
by whom it is, or may be, advanced. These classes 
must be had in distinct and separate consideration 
in the reply which is framed to it. 

Tlie first class is that of the philosophizing unbe^ 
Uever : who, taking the foregoing statement as his hy- 
pothesis, contends, that it exhibits either the power, 
the wisdom, or the goodness, of God, as circum- 
scribed within a narrow boundary, and the Deity 
himself as actuated only by a partial regard for the 
welfare of his creatures ; while he cannot admit any 
religious system' to be worthy of the Divine nature, 
but that which ascribes to it unlimited perfection 
and universal benevolence. 

The second class is that of the sihcere professor 
of the Gospel : who, though well grounded in the 
fkith, is sotnetimes subject to an uneasy feeling when 
this subject occurs to his mind. Such a disposition 
may sometimes be startled by the difficulty of re- 
conciling this view of things with the^ sentiments 
which it cherishes respecting the Divine attributes. 
To suppose the occurrence of such feelings throws 
no imputation on the real piety of a Christian. On 
the contrary, to imi^ne that even the bluest de- 
gree of rel^ous conviction should be adequate to 
the exclusion of eveiy painful and uneasy thought, 
seems to imply a supposition, that the struggles of 
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faith maj be over, and its final triumph achieved, on 
this side of the grave ; and thus to militate against 
the notion of a warfare, under which the Christian 
life is so frequently represented to us in scripture. 

Let us then proceed to examine the proposed dif- 
ficulty with a separate regard to the two descrip- 
tions of persons to whom we have adverted. And 
first with regard to the infidel objector. 

You allege that, according to the doctrine of the 
Grospel, the sentence of eternal misery must neces- 
sarily pass on all to whom that doctrine has not 
been made known. We deny then, that you have 
the warrant of scripture for this assumption ; whidi 
if you cannot maintain, whatever inferences you may 
draw from it to the prejudice of the Gospel, must 
necessarily fall to the ground. 

It is to be observed however, that in order to the 
purpose of a satisfactory reply to this objection, it is 
wholly unnecessary to dogmatise on the contrary 
side to that which the objector has chosen. The ad- 
vocate for Christianity is not called upon to main- 
tain or avow the negative of the proposition. He is 
not required to state the true view of the case : it 
will suffice, if he can shew, that the assertion of his 
opponent is untenable, and that the ground whidi 
has been taken up cannot be maintained. 

That the Gospel denounces condemnation on all 
by whom its offers are rejected, is an awful but un- 
deniable truth. But whether this condenmation em- 
braces also those to whom its overtures were never 
propounded, is by no means equally manifest. On 
this point, the obligation of proof rests with those 
who maintain that it does. 
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Go ye into all the world, and preach the Grospel 
to every creature. He that believeth and is bap^ 
^ tized shall be saved ; but he that beUeveth not 
** shaU he damned ^.^^ Is it not justly questionable, 
whether in these latter words we are authorized to 
understand any thing further, than the sanction by 
which the preaching of the Gospel was enforced ? 
To those who had the Gospel offered to them, it 
was indeed no matter of choice what course they 
should pursue. They must either embrace it or pe- 
rish. But it is not clear, that any regard is had in 
this declaration, to such as might involuntarily con« 
tinue strangers to it : on the contrary, there is reason 
to suppose that such persons were not in contem-^ 
plation when the words were spoken. The former 
part of the citation delivers our Lord's injunction to 
preach the Gospel, with a description of the persons 
to whom it was to be preached : Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature^ 
Is it not then natural to interpret the latter di- 
vision of it, as properly applying to those only who 
were the subjects of the former, and to whom the 
Gospel would actually be preached? He that be^ 
Ueveth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that 
helieveth not shaU be damned. 

Let the following words of our Lord be duly con- 
sidered. ** God sent not his Son into the world to 
** condemn the world ; but that the world through 
*< him might be saved. He that helieveth on him 
*< is not condemned : but he that helieveth not & 
<< condemned already, because he hath not believed 

s Mark xvi. 15,16. 
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f* in the name of the only begotten Son of God. 
** And this is the amdemnation^ that light is come 
*^ into the world, and men hved darkness rather 
^ than light, because their deeds were evUK^ It 
<wi]l not* bei.deniedi that, the condemnation here 
iipoken of is the same whidi is denounced in the 
text previoualy quoted. What then is the ground 
of condemnation here stated? Is it not» that men 
rgected the truth after it had been made known to 
them? lAght is come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light How then can 
the same condemnation apply to those to whom that 
truth has never been made known ? If this view of 
the text be just, it yields a corroborative testimony 
to the exposition we proposed of the former citation 
irom St. Mark. 

*^ If I had not come and spoken unto them, they 
^^ had not had sin : but now have they no doke for 

<* their sin If I had not done among them the 

^ works which none other man did, they had not had 
<* sin : but now have they both seen and hated both 
^ me and my Father*." Is it not here distinctly 
stated, that the guilt of the Jews in rejecting the 
Messiah consisted in their disobedience to4he w<xii 
that was preached, and disregard to the evidence 
that was offered, to them? If our Lord had not 
spoken to them, if he had not offered to them the 
most decided attestation of his Divine authority; 
they had not had sin. It surely is not easy to re- 
concile these declarations with the language of those 
who maintain, that the severe judgment of everlast- 

h John Hi. 17, 18. 19, * John xv. 22, 24. 
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ing misery will pass upoB all who, without any con- 
cuirence of their own wills, have tived and <&ed in 
ignorance of Christian truth. 

These considerations have been offered, without 
any view to the decision of the question^ but solely 
for the purpose of denying the right of decision to 
those who assume it. What the state of the case 
really is, we do not pronounce. In the princifde 
which is assumed by the deistical objector, we ob- 
serve the basis of a reasoning which is injurious to 
the. cause of Christianity. That principle, we con* 
tend, is void of all warrant irom scripture^ the only 
authority which is in this ease admissible. If the 
prindide itself cannot justly be maintained, it would 
be a needless trouble to debate the validity of the 
inference which is drawn from it. 

The prind)^ thus assumed as the ground of a 

sceptical objection, has, indeed, been seriously enter-* 

tained by some Christians, and has even been incor^ 

porated into the forms of doctrine which have been 

professed by certain commimities of the Christian 

world. But the advocate for the Gospel is concerned 

only with the truth, as it is in Jesus. He has no* 

thing to do with the modifications of science, or the 

systematic arrangements of scholastic theology* He 

is not called upon to vindicate any of those extrava- 

gant views, through the medium of which the beauty 

of the Gospel has been obscured and disfigured. Of 

a question like this he is not obliged to take either 

the aflSrmative or the negative side. He has a right 

to dismiss it altogether, as being among the secret 

things which belong unto the Lord our God. In 

truth, there are many points in theology, in regard 
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to which the ailent feeling of reverential humility is 
more becoming than the language of peremptory de- 
cision. This we conceive to be one of them. With re- 
gard to those who maintain a different opinion, we 
cannot so far compromise the cause of sacred truth out 
of deference to them, as to suffer, that the evidence of 
the Grospel should be placed on such a footing as to 
stand or fall with anj peculiarities of their doctrine. 
The principle now under consideration ought, we 
contend, before it is employed as a ground of argu- 
ment, to be supported by stronger proof than any 
which it is capable of receiving. And if we r^ard 
the many shining lights of the Christian church, 
who have, in every age, maintained the contrary 
proposition, its truth must appear in the highest de- 
gree questionable and dubious. 

Our attention is in the next place due to the 
doubts and difficulties of the believing Christian. 
If the benefit of the Gospel be limited to so small a 
portion of the human race, what will be the doom 
of those who never had an opportunity of coming to 
its light? Will they perish everlastingly, because 
they have not embraced a blessing which has beoi 
placed beyond their reach? A few remarks may 
here be fitly introduced with regard to the general 
character of the difficulty proposed. 

The disposition which suggests this inquiry springs 
from a faulty indulgence of a propensity, which na- 
ture has wisely implanted in the human soul, as a 
stimulus to the acquisition of necessary and useful 
knowledge. The proper sphere for this propensity 
is, the pursuit of that knowledge which may teach 
the way of happiness and the obligations of duty. 
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When the spirit of inquiry goes beyond the bounda- 
ries of this its legitimate province, it will always be 
found at the same time neglectfiil of more proper 
employments. He who is engaged in vain and cu- 
rious speculations respecting the condition of be^ 
nighted heathens, will be in danger of foi^tting the 
application to himself of that awful question. What 
must I do to be saved ? 

In r^ard to this particular, the wisdom and be- 
nevolence which appeared in the conduct of our 
Redeemer are equally remarkable and edifying. 
When a question was proposed to him which had 
for its object the welfare of the inquirer, his an- 
swer was full and explicit. Thus when he is asked. 
What good thing shall I do that I may have eter- 
nal life ? " he replies, '* If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments K^ Of the same charac- 
ter is the conduct of St. Paul with regard to the in- 
terrogation, ** What must I do to be saved?" The 
reply is direct to the point : ^' Believe on the Lord 
" Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved I" Very dif- 
ferent is the treatment of those inquiries which 
spring from a distempered and unr^ulated curiosity. 
When for instance our Lord is inquired of, ^^ Lord, 
•' are there few that be saved?" the question is fol- 
lowed by an admonition far more beneficial to the 
querist, than the information desired: ** Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate : for many, I say unto 
yoii, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able"'." 
On another occasion, when he is interrogated re- 

* Matth. xix. 1 6, 1 7. * Acts xvi. 30, 3 1 . 

>" Luke xiii. 23, 24. 
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specting a subject which hafi no eonneidbn trith 
either the duties or the interests of <!he iuqutrer, his 
answer is, '< What is that to thee ? follow ' thou 
^* me^'' On such occasiitms, the information soli- 
cited, so far from being useful to the inquirer, would 
hate given encouragement to a disposdtion highly 
pernicious to him who indulges it; and as the in- 
quiry related to the secret counsels of Grod, the dis- 
closure of them would have been inconsistent with 
the wise arrangements of his providential -goverti- 
ment; Of the same character, we conceive, is the 
question to which our present observations are more 
immediately directed. 

That the largest portion of the human race stDl 
lie in darkness and in the shadow of death, i^ a ikct 
which ought not to furnish the occasion of curi6u$ 
and impertinent speculation, but to suggest a prAc- 
tical obligation of duty. With reference to this sub- 
ject, the words, Follow thou me, constitute a pr&i 
cept of personal application to every individual Ctfns-^ 
tian. It would be well if the mind, whenever it 
wanders beyond the just limits of inquiry, could be 
brought back to its proper sphere of coiiteniplatlon 
by a recollection of them. 

If a fellow-creature were seen struggling with 
the waves and far from land, what would be the 
proper course to pursue ? Would it be to stand idle, 
to speculate concerning the event, and to balance 
the chances of escape and destruction ? Or woAld it 
not be to put forth our exertions without delay for 
his rescue ? Similar to this should be our conduct 

» John xxi. 22. 
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with nfford to thoie countless fisonilies of mankind, 
who are aliens from the covenant of God, and igno- 
rant of the way of eternal life which is in Christ 
Jesus. Our Lord had compassion on the multitude, 
because they were as sheep having no shepherd. If 
we profess in sincerity the faith which he taught, 
ought not that compassion to affect our hearts also ? 
He submitted to the deepest humiliation, underwent 
the most laborious toils, and endured the most unut* 
terable pains, that he might proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound. Shall the same object be regarded by us 
with indifference ? How can such a disposition ac- 
cord with that of our Divine Master? The same 
mind should be in us which was also in him. If it 
be not, where is our obedience to the call. Follow 
thou me? 

To promote to the utmost of our power the ex- 
tension of the faith, is an obligation inseparable irom 
the Christian character. Scarcely any truth can be 
less disputable than this. It must then be the bounden 
duty of every man who professes the Christian name, 
to further the labours of the missionary by every 
method, which, in the exercise of a candid judg- 
ment, he may approve. For how shall the heathen 
bdieve in Him of whom they have not heard ? and 
how shall they hear without a preacher^? 

Such is the plain and simple ground of obligation 
with regard to the subject of missions. And this 
obligation must be regarded as embracing, not only 
the duty of contributing each his separate assistance 

^ Rom. X. 14. 
Bb 
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to the work; but dso that of excttiiig, to the utmost 
of our power, a kindred Mai and intesest in the bo* 
soms of others : for we are to provoke one aaodier 
to love and to good works. Bj so doing shall we 
exemse a {nroper feeling of gratitude to Ood, by 
whom we ourselves have been called out of our na- 
tural darkness into his marvellous light: that as we 
have received mercy, we should by the manifesta- 
tion of the truth commend oursdves to every man's 
conscience in the sight of God p. 

We propose not here to specify the methods by 
which this work ought to be carried on^ Nor do we 
intend to canvass the merits of various plans wfaidi 
ace actually employed for that purpose. We contend 
only in general, that a lively interest in the subject 
ought to be both felt and exerted. A scrupydous 
anxiety respecting the orthodoxy of the missionary 
is not to be condemned, but strenuously insisted up- 
on. But if we feel upon this subject as we- ought to 
do, we cannot pretend an exemption fisom the dnty 
of assisting such enterprises as pursue this important 
object, without any ccmipromise of sound doctrine, or 
the emplojrment of any injudicious means. Nay^ if 
there be any institutions, professii^ this design, 
whose principles and conduct are to us unexcep- 
tionable, we ought for this very reason to e^xxise 
their cause with the greater zeal : because the mote 
of this important work is done on principles in 
unison with those of our own church, the ground, 
being so far occupied by ourselves, is consequent^ 
taken away flrom those who dissent from that doo- 

P 2 Cor. iv. I, 2. 
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trine wluch we bdieYe to be true, and that disd* 
pline which we venerate as apostolicaL 

But the snlgect of misnons will doubtless be re- 
gardsd with great variety of sentiment. A differ* 
ence of judgment will exist as to the most suitable 
methods of conducting them: and the measure of 
success to be expected from such undertakings will 
be variously computed. By some, it is to be feared 
that the estimate will be framed below the just 
amount of probable expectation. This is deejay to 
be lamented ; since a prospect which gives little en* 
couragement to hope must natuially chill the ardour 
of enterprise. By some it will be thought, that no 
consideraUe extension of the Christian church can 
reasonaUy be expected without a great and special 
proi^dential interposition; and that we must wait 
therefore for some signal revolution to be brought 
about by God who ruleth ov^ all things. After this 
manner, indeed, was the Ooq)el first estaUished on 
the ruins of pagan idolatry : and it may be expected 
hy some, that a similar interposition will take place 
in order to give to the Christian faith a complete 
and universal triumph. 

But the present subject is not a matter of mere 
calculation. We cannot, in this case, claim to ouiv 
sdxres a liberty of acting or not, according to tlie 
measure of good which we think may eventually 
crown our efforts. It is a matter of duty: the 
Gospel inquires it of us: we are to do what we 
can ; we must seek the blessing of God on our ex^ 
ertions, and leave the wetA to him. If this statraient 
of duty appear questionable in its latgest applica* 

Bb2 
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tion, it wiU cease ta be so when rq^ard is had to the 
following ]>aitiGulars. 

We are then to observe^ that there are certain 
means conducive to this end, the emplosrment of 
which cannot, without serious guilt and heavy re- 
sponsibility, be n^lected by any Christian.. Not to 
exert these means must be to violate our obedience ; 
to question their efficacy must be to evince the 
weakness of our Mth ; to deny their actual success 
must be to contradict the voice of history* If the 
heathen be still unconverted, it will be sometUi^ at 
least, that the sin of obstructing their conversion lie 
not at our door : which it certainly will, if we are 
guilty of any neglect as to the points which will im- 
mediately be brought under our consideration. 

First then, the conversion of the heathen is a 
proper object of prayer. This is plainly required by 
our religion. It is recognised as such in the form of 
prayer which our Divine Master has taught us: 7%y 
kingdom come. Agreeable to this also are the forms 
which our church has prescribed for the members of 
her commum'on. In them we pray, ** that Grod's ways 
'' may be known upon earth, his saving health among 
<< all nations; that he would have mercy upon aU 
'' Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ; that he would 
^* take from them all ignorance, hardness of heart, 
'' and contempt of his holy word ; and that he would 
^ so fetch them home to his flock, that ihey may be 
<' one fold under one shepherd, Jesus Chiist" What 
now, is the state of our feelings with r^ard to sudi 
prayers and the blessings they entreat ? Are these pe- 
titions offered only with the cold formality of the fips? 
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Or, what is worse, is there, though not avowed eyen to 
ourselves, latently at work within us, a cold-hearted 
philosophical scepticisin, generated by the difficulty 
of rcieonciling thejippotntments of providence with 
the scriptural doctrine respectii^ the effect of prayer? 
If there be ; we cannot have learned aright the ni^ 
ture and efficacy of prayer, nor can we be sincere in 
professing our concurrence with the views of our 
chun^ on that subject. Are our souls inwardlgr 
wanned with any portion of that Divine love, which 
brought our Redeemer down from heaven to rescue 
us from sin and death? Do we cherish the same 
compassionate r^ard for a benighted and a perishing 
world ? Do we, under the influence of these feelings, 
beg a blessing on the labours of the pious missieii- 
ary ? Do we entreat God that he would open the 
hearts of the poor heathen, as he once did tbat of 
Lydia, that they may receive the word of recondli* 
ation and peace ? If we cannot answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily, it is time that we should dismiss 
our wanton speculations, and become more thought* 
fill oi our duties. 

God hath reserved to his own disposal the tunes 
and seasons when his appointments shall take ef- 
fect. He has however deckred to you the influence 
of prayer as an effectual means of obtaining the 
good you desire: and though your petition should 
not now immediatdy be granted, your prayer will 
at least return into your own bosom, and bring a 
blessing along with it. 

In the next place, with respect to us who profess 
and call ourselves Christians, it is fit to inquire, 
what is the temper of soul that we carry about us ? 

BbS 
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What 18 the character of our daily oen^ersation ? 
Doth our light so shine before men, that when they 
see our good works, they may, by yielding obedioice 
to his Son and enrolling thraaselves under his banner, 
glorify, not us, but our Father which is in heaven ? 
Are the graces of our holy calling discovered in our 
lives? Do we manifest in our habitual OHidiict, 
that active virtue and uuhLamable holiness^ that 
self-denial and detachment from the world^. which 
may testify the warmth of our charity and die in- 
ward purity of bur hearts ? Do we thus endeavour 
to recommend the profession of the Gospel, and gain 
over to it the affections of men ? 

There are, it is to be feared, but few professors of 
tiie Gospel, who can without uneasy feelings apply 
these questions to themselves. It is difficult indeed 
to make these observations sensibly felt as a matter 
of personal application to each individual Chriatiao. 
To represent to every wicked and careless profes- 
sor, that he obstructs the progress of the Gospel 
and the salvation of the unconverted world, may 
look like an overcharged statement of the guilt 
which he incurs. The conduct of a single person, 
it win be said, can in most cases have little in- 
fluence on the religious faith of distant nations. 
This may be adnutted: but it must, at the same 
time, be also admitted, that the general corruption 
of the Christian world has a very great and highly 
pernicious influence. If this be the case ; if the ag- 
gregate of wickedness prevailing in the whole visible 
church be justly considered as the great cause which 
obstructs the further diffusion of the Gospel : then 
whoev^ singly contributes, in whatever d^^ree^ to 
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^i^ c>SK'^[ttte, must be in his proportion chargeaUe 
with the consequence of it: and thus will every 
Christian who walks not worthy of his vocation be 
justly considered, as personally responsiUe for the 
alienatian of the heathen ih>m the covenant of God's 
mercy. In like manner, every act repugnant to the 
Christian profession ; every indulgence of pride, sel- 
fishness^ maUce, and revenge; every breach of charity 
aad justice ; must be considered as accessary to the 
production of the same lamentable effect : since it 
brings a scandal on the Gospel, generates an uu- 
wortiiy opinion of its cfaaractar, and thus obstructs 
its reception. 

Here then is a matter of practical obligation sug-< 
gerted by the very subject of our present contempla- 
tion. We are most deeply concerned that we take 
heed to it and to ourselves, since the species of guilt 
we are now considering is the very same with that 
wluch ffaamis the subject of our Lord's awfiil denun- 
ciation : ** Woe unto the world because of offences ! 
^ for it must needs be that offences come ; but woe 
^ to that man by whom the offence cometh^!" 

If any doubt be entertained, whether, in the fore- 
going observations, the effect has been duly assigned 
to its proper cause, our judgment as to this point 
will be materially assisted by attending to the three 
following propositions. First, the progress of the 
Gospel has in some instances been obstructed by the 
wickedness of professing Christians* Secondly, it 
has in other instances been furthered by the purity 
and holiness of their lives. Thirdly, the precepts of 

n MaUh. iviii. 7. 
B b 4 
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the Gospel itoelf are framed on « recognitioii: of the 
tendencies thus developed bj experience; * * ^ 

First, The progress of the Gospel has ^faeen in 
some instances obstructed by the wickedness of pBo- 
fessing Christians. To this cause : we nnist ascribe 
the failure of many pious and diaritable exertions 
for the conversion of the heathen. When the word 
of eternal life has been conveyed to them, they have 
turned away from it with repugnance, by reason of 
the crimes and vices they have witnessed in those 
by whom the Christian faith was professed. Tbgj 
have seen them in their conduct instigated by creel* 
ty, lust, injustice, and avarice^ and have oonae- 
quently been led to estimate their religion by their 
actions. Too much occasion for such misconceptians 
has been furnished, we have reason to fear, by those 
Europeans who have gone to distant climates in 
pursuit, of wealth. 

Secondly, The purity and holiness of professing 
Christians has in many instances been auxiliary to 
the progress of their religion. In order to the proof 
of this position, let us advert to the eariy history of 
the Christian church. 

It will not be denied by those to whom we now 
address ourselves, that the Christian religion, in the 
interval between its first publication and its pubHc 
establishment in the Roman empire, made a very 
rapid and extensive progress. Nor will it be con- 
tended, that its success was owing to human co- 
operation or worldly support. The powerful, the 
great, and the learned, were united in their hostility 
to it ; it furnished no recommendation to the fisivour 
of the world ; it was commonly assailed with slan- 
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den ndiBukv .and peiW4^utdcmf \ the ccmfiscatioii of 
propertj, the toitaTe of the bodj, the infemy -oi a 
publio eKeditioDy were tiie frequent oonsequeoces of 
embraciBg it ; ihe liability to these evils was in all 
caacs the prospenct which its professors were bound 
to coDtempIate. On this fact the greatest stress of 
argument is justly laid l^ those who mohitain the 
Biviue original of the Gospel. 

It win in no degree invalidate this condlusion, but 
raiher strengthen it, if we assert, that the exemplary 
sanctity of the Christian character in these early 
ages, constituted a powerful, though subordinate, in- 
strument of accelerating its propagation. It will 
strei^hen the conclusioD, I say, because this very 
sanctity of character ought justly to be viewed as 
constituting in itself a part of the miraculous evi- 
dence of Christianity. It likewise bears testimony, 
as a proof of sincerity in the early converts, to the 
reality of the miracles which they professed to re- 
gard as the foundation and establishment of their 
faith. 

The evidence in support of this position ndust ne- 
cessarily be that of testimony, and must be derived 
from those authors whose writings illustrate that 
early period of church history. Among these, we 
will, in the first place, refer to a statement which 
we find in the work of a popular ecclesiastical 
historian. In treating of the causes which contri- 
buted to extend the limits of the church in the 
third centyiry, he says : ** The acts of beneficence 
** and liberality performed by the Christians, even 
'< towards persons whose religious principles they 
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^ abhorred^ had a great influence hi attracting the 
esteem, and removing the prgudices of manj, 
who were thWis prepared for examining with 
^ candour the Christian doctrine, and consequently 
^ toF receiving its divine l^;lit. The worshippers 
" c/£ the pi^n deities must have been destitute of 
« everj generous affection, of every humbne frel- 
<* ing, if the view of that boun Aess charity which 
<^ the Christians exercised towards the poor, the 
<< love they expressed evofi to their enonies, the 
<< tender care th^ todk of the sick and infirm, the 
<< humanity they discovered in the redemption of 
^captives, and the other iUustrious virtues which 
*' rendered them so worthy of universal esteem, had 
*' not touched their hearts, dispelled their preposses- 
'^ sions, and rendered them more fiivourable to the 
<< disciples of Jesus ^" 

But the testimony of writers living within the 
period we have specified, being more authentic, will 
probably be regarded with greater interest and cre- 
dit. We therefore adduce the following extract from 
the first Apology of Justin Martyr, a treatise com- 
posed and addressed to the emperor Antoninus Pius 
about the 150th year of the Christian era. In this 
passage, the point which more particularly ckdms 
our attention is, the striking alteration of diame- 
ter in the Christian converts which is said to have 
ensued on their embracing the fidth. **We who 
** heretofore indulged licentious pleasures,** says the 



' Mosheim's Ecclesiastical Histoiy, Cent. Hi. part i. chap. I. 
§.5. 
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venevable ibther, ** are now deroked to cbastity and 
teniperaiice*. We who formedy exercised im^al 
arts^ have liow dedicated oursdves wholly to the 
good and eternal God. We who loved nothing 
like the acquisition of money and of wealth, now 
<< contribute all that we have into a common stock, 
^* and impart to every one who is in want. We who 
'< were pointed against each other with mutual hatred 
** and destructien, and would not so much as warm 
** ourselves at the same fire with those of a different 
'^ tribe on account of different institutions, now, 
<* since the appearing of Christ, live and diet tpge- 
*' ther,.and pray for our enemies. With regard to 
** those who hate us without a causes we labour to 
** convert them ; in order that they, by living up to 
the virtuous precepts of Christ, may be filled with 
comfortable hopes of obtaining the same future 
happiness with ourselves, to be given them by 
« ^at God who is the Lord of all things ^" 

The visible effects of the Christian faith as they 
w^^ generally discovered in the lives of those who 
embraced it, are thus described by a writer who 
lived about the termination of the period to whidi 
we refer. *^ The powerful influence of the Divine 
law on the souk of men, arising from its simpli- 
city and truth, may be seen by daily experience. 
Give me a man who is passionate, reproachful, and 
ungovernable: with a very few divine words, I 
will render him perfectly gentle and tractable. 









* The words of the original are : 01 waKau ficv' tn^viuu^ xfi^pwrti^ 

* Jiist. Mart. Apol. i. c. 1 4. 
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<* Let Mm be a oovetoos and griping miser : I 
^ soon shew him to jou exercising liberaliky, and 
« dispensing his money abundantly to the needy. 
Let him be fearful of suffering death : soon shall 
he despise the most fiightfiri tortmres whidi cru- 
elty can inflict. Let him be a slave to his luats 
and his Uoentious passions : soon shall you behold 
him adorned with sobriety, chastity/ and tempe- 
rance. Let him be cruel and bloodthirsty : his fe^ 
rodty shall soon be changed into real compasrioii 
** and tenderness. Let him be unjust, stupid, and 
** wicked : quickly shall he become equitaUe^ and 
** wise, and innocent. When once he is washed in 
** the Christian laver, the malignity of Us character 
" will wholly disappear ".** 

But the force of such representations, Uke^ ihe 
shades and colours of a painting, wfll aiwaysi be 
heightened by contrast : and the beneficial efficacy 
of a Christian faith wiU also be best estimated, by a 
comparative regard to the influence of pagan the- 
ology and philosophy, as it was seen, in the same 
ages, to operate on the human character. With this 
view, the words of Lactantius, which almost imme- 
diately follow the last quotation, may fitly be ad- 
duced. After having described, in the manner we 
have seen, the effects of Christianity, he piaceeds : 
** Whidi of the philosophers ever accomplished tlMse 
** things, or could accomplish them if he would ? 
They spend their lives in the study of philoso- 
phy ; but, if nature be at all unfavourable to their 
*< views, they are unable to effect any improvement 

"" Lact. Div. Inst iii. 26. 
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** in either others or themsdves. And their wis- 
^ dam, eren when most efficacious, coosistSy not in 
** eradicating vice, but in concealing it from the 
•* world ».** 

How rarely in these times any remarkable crime 
waa discovered in the community of believers, we 
may judge from two writers who flourished about 
the b^iming of the third century; who declare, 
that in thor time the public gaols of the Roman 
empire were crowded with pagans, while not a siugle 
Christian was to be found there, except such as 
were imprisoned on account of their religion. To 
this testimony considerable weight will justly be at- 
tadied, if we reflect on the large amount of the 
Christian population of the empire in that age y. 

The rejn'esentation of this matter which is given 
us by Athenagoras is very full and remarkaUe. 
This writer was contemporary with Justin Martyr, 
whose testimony we have already cited. He thus 

' lACt DiT. Inst. ill. 26. 

y Minudiis Felix and Tertullian. The words of the former are 
as follows : ** De vestro numero [i. e. ethnicorum] career exae- 
** stuat: Christianus ibi nuUus, nisi aut reus sine religionis, aut 
*' profugus.** OctaviuSy c. 35. He mentions indeed those who had 
apostatized from the faith, as well as those who were accused on 
account of it: but as the former do not belong to the Christian 
oommanion, the eonstruction which is given in the text cannot be 
cbaiged with misrepresentation. Tertullian speaks to the same 
efiect: *' De vestris semper aestuat career, de vestris semper roe- 

talla suspirant, de vestris semper bestis saginantur, de vestris 

semper munerarii noxiorum greges pascunt. Nemo iliic Chri- 
** stianus, nisi hoc tantum, aut si et aliud, Jam non Christianus.** 
Apolog. c. 44. 
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expreasei himself, oo a oomparatrfie observation of 
tlie lives and morals, of those who cidtwated 
the learning of the schools and of those who pro- 
fessed the doctrine of the GospeL After describiog 
the subtleties of logical disquisition, which fiirmed 
the chief employmait of philosophy in his age, he 
proceeds to the following effect; *<Your philoso- 
phers profess by such discourses to conduct their 
followers to hap^uiess : but who are there among 
*' tibem so purified in soul, as to love their enemies 
instead of hating them, to Mess those who revile 
them instead of revilit^ again, (though indeed a 
simple retaliation of evil words would by such men 
be esteemed a proof of signal moderation,) and to 
pray for those who seek the destruction of their 
^ lives ? These teachers of wisdom are, on the con- 
trary, always actuated by an evil design while 
they are exploring the mysteries of their art ; at- 
wayji bent upon the accomidi^miefit of some 
wicked purpose : while the art of words, and not 
the manifestation of a good life, is the otject ihey 
'^ pursue. But among the Christians, you will meet 
<* with the most unlettered characters, manual la- 
** bourers, and decrepit old women ; who, thoij^h 
*^ little able to display in words the advantages of a 
** studious life, will evince in their conduct that be- 
'* neficial course of action which springs fiom a reo* 
titude of moral principle. They do not treastare 
up fine sayings in the memory, but shew forth in 
their lives the light of a virtuous demeanour: 
when thy are struck, they strike not again ; when 
robbed, they do not go to law ; they give to those 
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*' who bAl of them, and love iJieir neighboiin as 
«< themselyes '.** 

Such is the generally ooncurrent testimony cS nmr 
tiquity respectii^ that puritj of life which charac- 
terised the primitive profession of the Gospel. The 
force of this testimony cannot eaaly be invalidated. 
It is derived from writings which boldly challenged 
the contradiction of adversaries, and is even con- 
firmed by the concurrent attestation of those who 
viHfied and persecuted the Christian name. Of this 
class was the younger PUny, whose character of the 
Christians is quite in unison with the descriptions of 
the Christian writers themselves: for in his cde- 
brated letter to Trajan, he thus states the result of 
hb inquiry into the conduct and practices of Hiat 
sect: ^* That the whole of their fault, or error, lay in 
this ; that they were wont to meet together on a 
stated day before it was light, and sing among 
idiemselves altematdy a hymn to Christ, as a God; 
*< and to bind th^nsehres by an oath^ not that tiiey 
** would commit any kind of wickedness, but ithat 
« they would not be guilty of theft, or robbery, or 
*' adultery ; never to &lsify their word, nor to deny 
'^ a pledge committed to them when called upon to 
*' return it : that when these things were perfomied, 
'*lt was their custom to separate ; and then to come 
*' together again to a meal, which they ate in com- 
<< mon without any disorder ^" 

The sanctity of life which thus adorned the pro- 
fession of the Gospel was spoken of, as constituting 
in itself a part of the miraculous evidence of the 

■ Leg. pro Chnstianb, c. 1 1. , ** Plin. Ep. lib. z. 97. 
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Gospel. A few more citations from the writings of 

prixflltiTe Cfaristiftnitj wiD nenre to ffltistrtttetMs te- 
marir. .-.».,. *■ .»... 

' Justin MMtjT, in his Diafogne w1tb-Trfphb» rtfeis 
to two remarkable passages in the prophetibsSwift^ 
ingsoFthe Old Testament. The first is from IsiriiDi : 
^'Hearken Unto me, my peoi^e ; and gite ear nnto 
'* me» O my nation : §ot alaw shall proceed from me, 
^ and I will make my judgment to rest for a light 
*^> of the peo{^. My righteousness is Hear ; my sfd- 
^ vation is gone forth, and mine arms shall jfn^ 
^'Hhe people: the isles shall wait upon me, and 'on 
^mine ann shall they trust ^^ The next is taken 
frmn Jereniiah : ^ Beh^d^ the days come, saitli' the 
^ Loitl, that I wffl midce a new corenant wiHi iSke 
** house trf Israd, and with the house of JudMi t 'ftot 
** according to the covenant that I made m>ith '■gfei i 
<^^hen in the day that i took them by thelMlid^ 
^ to* bring thetai out of the land of Egypt ^•' HMk^ 
cited these passives, he thus veMouM fit a^jplfca- 
tlM of ihem t^ the existing state of the Chriilidn 
dtoreh: ^U God did^ foreldl thd intrddmAion oPa 
** ntew covenant, wfakh was to-be for a light to^^e 
** Gentiles; and if we see and are eonvinbed, iliat' 
<^ through the nuoe of that very Jesus GhriflC who 
^ was miicifiedy men turn from idols and all in iq M K/ 

•»» la. 11.4,5. . ; . 

« Ht. xxvi. 31. S2. Jtutiti, id diitMidbg with s 9iw; U^mhUn 
tlit< scrij^feB of the OU T«*UQMat vrett huMm, mtf ht»e 
tlipyfht. it unaeoonaiy to quote f^ length iJbe pty ne> lo nfci{h 
h^. refers. The scope of his reasonk^ would bare beea moce ao- 
parent if he had continued this last citation so as to embrace tne 
fidlowing verse; and patticohrly those words, '* I will put mv law 
'^i naU b iDWMi pirtt, and write it in tWeir hearts;t" 
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'* to CM» aod maiiitain even to death the 
'* of their fidth and their jnety : from the perfinrm- 
'' aace of these works and the miraculous power 
*' whjoh acoompanied them, all men may understand, 
^ that this is the new law, and the new covenant, 
^ and the eaqiectation of those who out of all nations 
** e>peot<d to recdive the blessings of God ^." 

The writings of Origen furnish some v^ry remark- 
able passages in application to this subject. '* If any 
** man,'" 91^ he in his reply to Celsus, ^* were aUe to 
^ deanse the souls of men from the defilement of vice, 
** fimn the inocmtinence of lust, from iniquity, and 
'* ftom contempt of God ; if he could display the ex- 
** tttia^ of tins talent in redaiming only a hundred 
^ ponaoA : not even such a reformer as this could rea- 
^ sowably be thought, without Divine aid, to have in-- 
^ fiiaed oven into tiiat small number of persons the 
** pmd^es whidi had been effectual to liberate 
tiiem-froai so many evil affections. If, on a serious 
view of this sulilect, you agree that no good can 
be efl^ctad among men without the aid of Godi 
^ With how much more confidence may you assert 
^ this wkh raq^ect to Jesus. Examine the fwmer 
]^ efsMOy who have come to his word, and com- 
paie it with the change which ^isued. Reflect- 
** in what inomtinence, injustice, and avarice, each 
*< of tbom Uvedp untiU according to the language of 
'* CcJaaa and his discqdes, they were begufled, and 
** ijoriiibed a doctrine, as they express it, destructive 
** (rf the happiness of life. Reflect in what manner 
*^ they have become improved, since they received 
« the doctrine of Christ, in the equity and kin^ets 



^ Diftl. cum Tryphone, c. II. 
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'«^pf ikdt diipositionsy tiiO'virtuMs gravity ef thdr 

«^f donMooar, and thi^ steady caotml of every Mimial 

fs^pjietite.*^--*^ Whoerer . awfledto on tk^se svi^tfcte 

.''MdU JM^that Jttus liQtbuiidmtook and jetted 

-/^more tlMm the nature of :maii » aMeto acoMft- 

i ^ pliafa. For tiiough, frmn ' tte ' very fivtits^i att (inan 

'^ teabted die aBirerBal'.prqiagatiDxr of Jm-^/mitrd; 

«^ though in eadi age it ^ras oppoaod by Idiigi^ by 

-^ their' generals aikl suhoidniata oommmden^ ly idl 

^** who were invested mith power, fayf the Dtegiaimtes 

.*^ o£ every city, the sohiiarsv and the |mqafe vmmnr- 

^HidoM it prevailed, btcanae, beiikg thfii^vriniief 

^ 0od^ it coidd not'faeohHtdiioied. It faManieoriipe- 

^* rier to^ its wuneroiM advemiries; itifia-ecd its 

i< reoeptioit thwogii «he whDle of areeoevBd^^tile 

^'greater part of the tdst 'Ofi iHke«1tfcft(ld).aiift eshi- 

*f verted nambeidess tsouta to ttart. pieCy aMuafaedt- 

«^€D€e to God which it dktatea^/' I%6r fihine 

character and power of ^Cltristi iff i^afairslWth'jioip 

these words : ^ Thearirtne of Jesuit wiis'exenke^ not 

** only daring tlia tiase of his dwding 'in^tbagfleA; 

^ tmt etm uniil »aw, the power oiP Jeaw wcwkdkh 

''^-conversion and nxiir e to ii eri in thost ^hi^ifeliroi^ 

'^hun^bdieveinGod^.'' The same :wi!it4e Aacbum, 

^tfaat <" the canae of Jesoa is best ^ftDdedsigp^dOe 

'^ lives of his tree disciples; slaoa Aik$ tbe>«Mri- 

** lency of his doolrineiapsodkuiBfldy' every loUiini^ 

** is overpowered, and the Saviour oanflileit«ttadinih- 

^'veoti the ftdse testimonies and aoenpskiona' ifif his 

^ leneiaiesa^'^ - '. . ♦-••iv.' 

The' ftarcte- audi effbd' of .tke.ieeMsfinjg thifaipnr- 

. 'jir. • I i : • r•-'^"••:^ ft .1 ■ . '.Ml -'{♦ ! • ••.'>i*i 
« Cont. Celdtirti; I. 26. 2f . ^ ' Ibid. I iS. ' ' '• lliid. V.'S. ' 



imM out 'liftnDy be diBpotiecL It jriddb to ike ge- 
iiend endence of our faitk a powerful amdUwjr^ of 
'fMoii fio feknd to CHristiaintjr would williiifly see 
it dej^vied. Oitaiidy the denial of such w^guiDents 
*CMkSoaftefy be deemed cppgiitent with tiie doctnnes 
irf our rdq^ioBi Fot the inwonl pmidple of tital 
:hd&oitB9 oanoot^ an any jnst Tiswa «f scripftiBDe doe- 
^1^ be regaiided in any otber ligiit than as the 
upofiBtion of God's Holy Spiril jonpaa the sooL It is 
^Tprtneipk as distmot from any natiual inflaeiioe of 
InHBan mottfes dr of iuunaa ieasoningB» as that by 
whicfa.'the dead are rancd' to life. For tint wfasefa 
iqthom oSHie flesh s llarii» and that which is bon 
>4f tile i^fit is spirit; The natskral matt is dmdr in 
itre^aver and; sins ; the nataral man rtedyeth not 
the flnBgg of the Spkit of Ood. Those things are 
s^pariluldi^ dtsoenied^ without the knowledge of 
y^Mdk Hie. soul of man must be dead to att the pur- 
yofcea-nCsanottty ffiid Bidvation. 
' In a^ word» i£ as' Chmtians^ we would maiatain 
conifslettcy of principle^ we caBnotdeBy the ftrea of 
iMoh argunents^ nor dispute the bdrantago wUch 
i^ie CGbuse of Obristianity domes jram them. Let 
n^J^beb tBBpptf the eensideration ta outMlves^ and re^ 
:4tefl9&ef^ that lOie alignment itadf can no ftnthcr be 
twplaycid, thai as the virtues of a Ohristian life shdl 
Ttalbfamd' sufarijiting in eonjuaction w^ the prsfes- 
dhmlutf the 4}ospd« 

:.t:> Hie oUigBtion fiir wfaiob we aiw conteudiii|^ win 
be further illustrated if we consider, thirdly^ thai «he 
pi^c^titf of'die'flospdliiteelf am framcsd^on a^rteog- 
nition of the respective tendencies of a holy and a 
sinful Jfife 3s they ar? developed by experience. This 
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will: be, mapifest from the fidlowing texto* /^Let 
jQur light so shine befure meot that they ma^ see 
yogir good works, and. glorify your Fattier "^ssH^fh 
** is in heaven V It is required of some^ tb^,the|r 
** be. in behaviour as becometh hoUness^ ;"r tpjj^ec^ 
such a conduct is prescribed, that ** the inrord oi^lSod 
** be not blasphemed^;" to others it is urged. ^ a 
motive :of duty^ ** that they may adom. the doctrjae 
** of God our Saviour, in all things ^" . Others^ axe 
called upon so to demean themselves» t}ml4;i)fOse 
i^ho obey not the wo^d^ : may be woipi by^- their 
chaste and submissive coi|versation.^« .*\ Qearly-.be- 
'Monred, I beseech you«as strangers and pii^ms, 
** abstain from fleshly lusts, which, wariagfth^the 
<< soul; having your conversation honest amopg .the 
<' Gentiles : that, whereaa they speak again^^uiis 
♦' evildoers, they may, by your good works^ jsrji^cb 
^ they shall behold, glorify G#d in th^ d^ of ^^ta- 
** tion \'' We must endeavour to.be " hlameliey an^ 
^Muurmless, the sons of God, without rebuke*, iifihe 
^ midst of a crooked, and perverse generation* 9}/0ippg 
** whom we are to shine as lights in the world^.*' 

We see then .the course of duly to wbiQh,. on 
every recollection of the unconverted world,, we 
should &el ourselves directed. We are not ,to..waste 
our time in speculative inquiry : still less ^naj^ we 
prescribe a line of conduct for the wisdom of our 
Creator. But we are to mortify our sins and oar 
lusts, that God may be f^orified as the giver of that 
power by which our corruptions are subdued. We 
•are by well doing to recommend the Gospel to the 

h Matt. V. 1 6. * Tit. ii. 3. * Tit. li. 5. « TiL li. 10. 
m I Pet. ill. 1,2. M Pet li. 1 U >2. ** PhU. ii. 15. 
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hdurts of oar fellow-creatures, and to put to silence 
the ignorance of those who calumniate its sacred 
troth. We are to beware that its progress, and its 
due influence, be not obstructed by the sinf\ilness of 
our own lives ; and that the ignorance and infidelity 
of thos^, who still five in estrangement from God, 
'b^ not chargeable to our account. To the labouf of 
the missionaty we are, without compromising any 
dictate of prudence or discrimination of doctrine, to 
contribute such encouragement and assistance, as 
may be adequate to a just estimate of the import- 
ance of the work, of the value of human souls, and 
of our own obligation^. Out* ' prayers must entreat 
Ifirom God the hastening of his kingdom; and the te- 
nour of our lives must be framed in agreement with 
Out petitions. This Wifl be a course of action, alike 
honourable to our profession and beneficial to the 
worid. We may add, that it will also be profitable 
'tA' ourselves, as a qualification for that reward to 
which we aspire : since we shaH thus lay up a good 
'foundation against the day, when they who sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ling life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. For then, they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 
iftany to righteousness^ as the stars for ever and 

ever^ 

• ■ I 
# • 

f Din. zit. 2, 3* 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 



Tkejksi mmber dmioiei the page, and the second the Ime, to which 

the reference ii made. 

12. 11. 

Having in this and the following pages described the 
effects which would naturally have resulted from inserting- 
in the law of Moses an explicit statement of the doctrine 
of a future state } having shewn that the tendency of such 
an arrangement would have been most unfavourable to the 
propagation of that religion to which the Law was only 
preparatory; and having especially enlarged on the pre- 
judices against the Gospel which it would engender in the 
minds of the Jewish people : we deem it important to add, 
in relation to the last particular, a consideration, which 
gives to our deductions a degree of confirmation little less 
than irresistible. 

We are to observe then, that these deductions are not 
merely supported by abstract reasoning, but the evidence 
of fact. We admit that the doctrine of a future state ia 
not taught in the Law ; and we have said, that if it had 
been so taught, the consequence would have been to in- 
flame the minds of the Jews with prejudice and hostility 
against the Gospel. But the Jews maintiun that it ac- 
tually was taught Now the conviction that it was so, 
would obviously produce the same effect on their minds as 
the fact itself: since the certainty of a faict, and the un- 
doubting belief of it, will naturally have the same influence 
on a reasonable being. We shall find then, on examining 
those sources of information from which only an authentic 
exposition of their sentiments can be obtained, that while 
persisting in the rejection of the Gospel, their views dg% 
precisely the same with those which, as we have said, 
they would have been led to entertain by finding the doc- 
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tnnp of future: rewards, h^d j^u^ishm^tA^ iftiitlK W^if^ 

la proof of ^his, th^ evideiice we ]jrpduc&,^i|n]J^ fini4 i^ 
Iti^t^rate their opinions reapectipg Uii^ doctnife^ rt^.^l^^ 
'Btippase it to be taught in the h9,w : . ftod, s^6op4ly«^.wiU 
fihiBtVate those other opinippa ,whiqh^t.a8. wa.faovpk^ Sfa4 
^^ould have been consequently eptertaine4 as de^ucliimp 
Hfirbm the former. ' , ^ -w .'. 

I. That the doctrine of a future state 19 believed ;^y ti^ 
9eW» to be the doctrine of their law, wiU appear fcpOr the 
IbHo^ing authorities. 

; ' The nrst which we shall adduqe U that Af UiQi l^ftqiyaB 
Joisephus, who says explicitly : ^^ Our lawgirer Ms ^10- 
<* phesied, and God himself has pledged bis «teadfas^|Kitb» 
*^ that to those who fulfil bis. Iaw8»,and.are readyrif a^ 
^be,to die for them, to them God has granted bod^ that 
<* they shall return to life a{^i^,.aiid obtain a bedber'life 
*'ftom the change*." 

' Our next auUiority sball be that of^ the rabbi Afp^ce 
Maifaionides, Of all the Jews who have IjLved since the 
natiotial dispersion, it is impossible to mesntiotii a mune 
tnore highly estimated by his countrymen. He isvfam^ 
Rally designated among them as the '^ Doctor of R^^it- 
" eousnessr/* and the " L«ight of the Captivity." Sm^ in- 
deed is their extravagant veneration for his charac^c^ thai 
H surpasses even that with which they regard tbe prophets 
<>f their own canonical scriptures. 1 his will appear, from 
the following testimony to . his merits, which baa pajB^^ 
into such currency among them as to have become prpvf^- 
bial : " From Moses to Moses, there has arisen none jUke 
** to Moses *>.'* That is to say, according to the interpce- 
tation of Boxtorf and Pococke<^, From the time qf Moies 
the lawgiver to that of Moses MaimonideSf there has ofh 
'^ared none to be compared with the latter^ These pinti- 
culars will enable us to estimate the credit to whic^ ne is 
entitled as an expositor of Jewish opinions and doctrines^ 

In his exposition of the Mishna we find the foUowing 
bkssage : '' As to the resurrection of the dead, that is the 
'*^ great foundation stone <^ of the law of Moses, which if a 
^< man believe not, he baa neither lot nor {dace in thereU- 
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• Coot Ap. ii. 30. The words of tbe origioftl are qiiofted| page M of 
tWawoA. 

^ Buxtor&i Pnef. ad More NeroAin. 

* Pnef. ad portam Mosis. 



•* those who excel in virtue^." i ..i 

1 J Tia» ^hrKeff ' ^{Mltiwltig 1%e example of t!he.Clin^ii^p 

efcttchflnrtgaWto the- Apostles* Creed) drew up a T)rief 

«Mfl^ait>h of'fcith ibr tlie use of l^is countrymen. It'ccu^ 

4XiM (yPAKrteen ^nticles, which are also caUed fouHthdoif^ 

ie^ke^lAwy Tfafs creed is now in general use among tbje 

Jews. The last article contained in it declares tht re^tir- 

¥ihiU^i of ike dead. And the penal sanction of this^ in covi- 

^rt "with'ihe other articles, is thus declared: '^ If angr 

*^ man shall doubt respecting any one of these foundations, 

"^{te'lvMh deserted the congregation of Israel, ai^d denJM 

'^tti^' foundation. He is called a heretic, an epicurean^ 

c^Wdsitettter up of roots^. I^im it becomes os to hate 

^ McI to destroy ; since of him it is said, JDo not I hmig^ 

'^^^Lbtfl\ them that hate thee^ T* : . .. 

'''ThirAy, the rabbi Judah 2abarah has the following jpoi^ 

sage : ** You must know that the foundation of our ^th 

'•*> cdficeming the resurrection 6f the dead, is from theLmv. 

'*'iVbttr if anp man shally with a firm faith, betiepeiSe 

'^^te^ttrr^ion af the dead, hiU shall not believe that it is 

^'h 'd6^trMe of the Law, behold, that man, notwithstanA- 

^'-kkg Hh fidth, shall he reckoned as an iPifideV J* 

■^^^ After such decided authorities^ the production of any 

kfihet mtist be needless. We shall, therefore, on the 

'^^fdtind of the foregoing citations, feel ourselves authorizeij 

'Co ^ksStthie the fact, That the doctrine of a future, state 

^iSM^'^kiid is beKeved by the Jews to be a doctrine of their 

'^ IF. It remains for us to shew the real existence 9f those 

't*Mrrieoti8 tenets of religion, which, as we have contended, 

'"^famld ntitutally result from that belief. These tenets, ve 

tiaV) would wholly obstruct the reception of the Chriatian 

ragion. They are as follows. 

"• "'f . The d6ctrine of the Eternity and Unchangeableness of 
th^ Law. Wc have ssdd, that the Jews would be naturally 
ifidisposed to embrace a new charter which contained up 
eattension of formed privileges^; and that the most power- 
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'* It is hupoi6lbI# to concelTe WhAt Warburton can have meant wben be 
said, that '* Maimonides saw nothing in the Law but temporal sanctiona." 
Viv. Leg. b. it. §. 6. vol, jv. p. 362. 

^Focockii Porta Mosia. Operum toI. i. p. 60. 

a Ezcindena plantas. ^ . , 

^ Poeock. Ibid. p. 66, 67. ,■ 

* Pooockii NotB Mitcellanea in foftMn Mot99.,,Op<;<:ui» vol. u^^lG^. 

k P. 13. 



M>4 Sigfpli0mentmy M9m 9i trki ^ 

M ^MMftmtadiAfcm at the GmpA wmiU liatBs^bwn 
ettoy«d Irf «niie)cing the pmmbe ^is^mtal life 4o vian* 
Mt<xr diftpiwfttioni. Thb is fuUr irtn<t*d intiledMUitie 
^- tHiieh w^ Mw speak. It is tiras stated b^ Maimbiii^ 
<itas ; << It is fr fomi^tior) of our law, that it yrH-uat^imme 
^ seh end nor be abolished for ewr : andtheNiDie it also 
^'Miows^ aeoording to our opinioiii timt there narer T*a% 
^ M^ ^t;ef tirfM Ae, m^ otiker knno^ bedie^ thi» mihfkm 
f^^'M6se$ our teaeker^ /' He prooeeda to dcdueetlis 
dbetritfte irottt the consideration of tkt peifeetion-ctf .tiie 
|ja#«. The scope of the argament is as foUoivia4 The 
Law is perfect, and therefore amr dispensatiao wbidi is 
sobslltuted in its place, beii^ dimrent from that whicb is 
peifect, must itself be imperfect, and thercA>re unftt to 
Supersede the former^. 

Again he says : <^ The nbvtb foundalioa of the Laiw is, 
^ that this Law of Moses will not be abrogaud, and tint 
*^ no other than it will be given bv God f tlmt nodiing lirH 
^ be added to it, nor taken from it^ wbether^in ih^ieadior 
^ the [oabaKsticI interpretatlonP/^ 

He declares the punidimeutof afoke prophet tah^ io^ 
ctirred not only by Irim who shall add to, or dimiidai^faan, 
the Law of Moses, but by him ako who should even daie 
to contradict those cabalistical egtpodtiiNia of 'the Law 
whidi are at variance with its literal and obvioufr mbasN 
ing ^. For Itese oabaKstical expositione are by die Jhaes 
regarded as eoually autiuffftative with the Law itadf,.and 
as a surer gmde to its meaning than the woids ia 
is expressed. 

2. The doctrine of Justification by the Wofks of the 
We have said, that if the promise of eternal Itfe had 
eontdaed in the Law, obedience to that Law winrid 
been viewed as constituting a meritorious title to li^ This 



1 p. 22. - Uon Ner. p. ii. c. 39. p. 301. > P. 30^. 

* Yet the sane writer* with remarkable inconsistency, declares So the 
same woric, that the ritual law was, io great part, grtHinded on the drtom- 
•Isiioes of the ags in which it was giTeo; and admits thai th^w* dream- 
alMifles are so far changed, that even the knowledge of thm had aot come 
down to his time. His words are as follows : <* Omnia pnBcepta» tarn o^a- 
" tivamiam affirmativa, quorum nobis ratio est occulta, nfUI anud snnt» quam 
** Rmedia et medldusi morborum qoonindam illios temporis, qua ad oostnm 
*' aeieotiam (Deo ait laps) ncus per?enenint" More Nev. p. liL c 49. piSSa 
It remains to be shewn now a code which was framed with a regard to 
changeable circomstanoes can, with ivlatioo to altsred circnmstanoea, main- 
tain an unchangeable Perfection. 

f Porto Mosis, p. 6fi. ' n Ibid, p. 13. ' P. 12. 



wa.jbdl.dlio finA to Imtie bMn wUclMMd lUl 
etmpmc^n witkibe bdieC ttei mkk proowo VM cxHitiiiiie 
ed in the JLaw. Tlia evidence of tUispobt^fiiiMlM by jkj^ 
Bpiatlff« of St Paul, enieoaUjr thone to tbe Rommif aii4 
finktiiiw^ ia ao full and deciiAfe^ aa to iupers^tde the mb 
oeteitj of nddnciqg'fiiTtber.iHOof from tbe Jemh wvitorB* 
X few particnIarBy bofpaver^ lelating to it wiU ba iwd 
highly deearvingof vemark : giaee tibey es^idain the natara 
of tbia anticfamtiaa doctrine, as entertaoied by tbe JevB^ 
attd'alao iUottvate the extent to vrhkh it bn« been ounried^ 
Flat then we are to oboerva^ that the rule of jpQBtifioatiQt 
thua psapoaed embtaces no vwicd to the eipusitual ab^v 
£eiioe of xnao^ hot limifa ita eontiol to the ontward a^ 
tionac the tboaghta of the< heiut bcdi^ viewed^ g^ianiUy 
making, as incapable of criminality in the aye ol GooL 
Witnaas David Kuachi'a Mpwtion of tbe following vs^e 
£DQin the Pealma: f If I jrcgaed iniquity in my heart, tbe 
^ Lord/inU not beer ma':'' the^e last ivierde, 4/mLerd 
wM noi hear itt^ .being interpvetod by thet celebwled 
rabbi to signify, the L&td wHl noi' iaipiUe ii to me om 
wick^dmeuj '< for God,^ saya he, *' r^garda not an evil 
'^thaajB^ in the light of a deed, unless sueb thought be 
^ eonoeiYed. agraist his own blth and rdigion ^" Sefond- 
ly^vthe same wie^ as uaderstCKMl b^ the same people, pre* 
aoAed only a partial and rery hmited obedienees as aU 
thab.waa nsceesarr to aatisfy the dMUUida of Divine jaa- 
Itfoa. Thus the Jenvish doetam dadai% tiiat tbe mult^ 
tcde'Of. their cawgiiwvhweiWbB waa giveni that they mif^ 
select out of them those which they best liked to obsefviv 
aadibv week obedience merit eternal life^. ** Whoever," 
aqrs Ohadias de JBartanora, in an expositien of the Masb- 
aieal doctrine, ^ ahall sincerely observe even any one of 
^^the 613 precepts [of the Law], behold he by fulfilling 
^' that precept shall merit eternal Ufe'.'' Tbe Aiishna also 
itself, as quoted by Bull, says, ^ Whosoever shall observe 
^ any one precept, it shall be wdl with him, and his days 
^ shall be perpetuated, and be shall possess the landr." 
: Such prmdples, we may observe after Bull', would have 
a natural tendency to coaiesee wHh the pharisaical eharae^ 
ter described in the Gospel : in which minute observances 
ace fastened upon as the ground of acceptance with the 
Deity, while tibe weightier matters ol the Law are omitted. 

' • Pg.lxv!. 18. t Quoted ffom Sull, ffAnn. Ap. Diu. 1(. c. 16. f. (». 

• BqU, lUd (. 7, ' Qnoted w abore, $. 7. 

r Quoted IM. (. B. > Harm. Ap. Diw. II. c. Itf. ^ 



The'MMe plifidtAeB tiay al^ be rettbililbly t4%^i^;' te 
biiiringi in |Mut at least, furnished ttie occasion' *of<tho!^ 
MViei^uB passages in tke New TeMMent,' iiri'%M6fe ire 
fitid- om^ Lord and his apostles, in tliat efnpljaflld"etyle 
iriil«»b iiidk^ates tbe prevrience of a e6nfraiy dMtrin^; 
sfMligly ineulisating the necessity of an impartfal eonfbr^ 
n^, both of'heatt and Kfe, to the whcAe^Uof -God. 
They iivjA dso assist in explaining the propeif*notiOh^^ 
that legal justificatiDn ii^ich was so much insisted on bt 
ttle Jewish and Judaizbg adversaries of St. PbxA } and ww 
iHdstrat^ the necessity that apostle was under of i«eeti- 
lying so grosa a misconcepttonby teaching, as tie di^^ ttiat 
such justification could not be obtained without ad '«xa2t 
and HurirerBal fnlfilment of the whole' Law. 
• A passi^ in Maimonides, though it does not kilisi 
Upon a personal righteousness as ti^ grobnd of jostifica^ 
tion, contains a principle not undeserving of our notlee; 
sMce it is equaHy inconsiatiBnt witb fhe'^^ctrine of t!hKs- 
tlaiilty on that subjeet? '< This dso is one tf th^ KuiAii 
<' mental principles ofonr Law^ that all tbe* good ^vAAth 
^ God bas done, or Wiil* do, to us, Is done on aeoomM^'df 
^ th^ therit of AbhAam, Isaac, and* Jacobs b^caostfit&t^ 
<< k^pt the way of the Lord by doing justice' and Jbij|f^ 
•*nient».'' * m . ^ -.m ^ ion 

{ 8. Tbedoctritoe^the^cfsl efficacy of ttie-LevttieAl^ 
orifices. This wwdd ffatmNdty bie sssoeiated wMli theidob^ 
trnse to whieh we last ad^^terted. TImib, tlhat wMcbf^iMtt 
only an appointed nfeans of grace^ a* figure fbr tbe^ith^ 
Mien present, and an emblem of the sacrffieeof-Chiti^ 
was exslt^ into a perfect sathsfection tew sin, and'afp<adl^ 
<|uate ransom ffiff sonlsv On this vieW it is'jriain, thattM 
^retensioitfl of the Gospel m^st have been inadmisslM^ 
and 'the* doctrine of Christ crodAed would ynitiii«Hii bs^ 
w4M;: it eventually proved, a stnmblii^biodc to ti)pe leii%. 
That this doctrine* was really enteitained in ouf Sa^ioa^'ft 
time by the Jews, and t^ar ft actViaHy presented a^ great 
obstruction to the Gospel, will be sufficiently mafatflaiA 
fmm the Epistle to the Hebrews. Theiper we find Sti Paul 
^telaring that ^ such sacrifi^^es can never makd the OMn^rs 
<« thevetmto perfect,'^ a^ *< that the blood «f btdk^Mdbf 
f > goats ;sanMt take away sin V On irifioh we itiayob2- 
serve, that such strong and repeated assertions, together 
witli the reasonings by which they >re supported^ to the 

• Bfsrt Ntv.'^'tif. a 43. f. 472. ^ Hcb. «. 1, 4. 



Ql9»;l»^«^r9«4pl(iiii( tfie, inf^nacy of. tbo0e*<«a9itfwe%iiQ 
tb^.putpoffe.ol 9emi09i<m» vmf be regardeit aa Aufi&oiea^ 
?^«M<$ lh»l tbe pocibr^ry opiaiiMa were p«ev«feiil mmus 
hi^ tcoiiiitryineii. It will .not liere be n^eMarjr iQidcHiiJI 
tbOff^fliltioiiB of the modem Jew9 in relatioii ta thia\suh^ 
J6cti<r& #i9/^ it cannot with pandour be denied thujb tbe;^ 
<i«iddre to tbe fi(iUe«t extent the efficacy of their eaerificM 
fw (li^ .expiation of guilt' This being admitted^ it ««0r 
oecf^afirUy follow, that it was a reo/ and intrinsio^ aiidtn^t 
mevely' a sacramental^ efficacy which they a$^*ibad tt> 
then.: -Bince tbe aoivmwl aeatimentsof their ni^ifmi4itih 
faid dheiBotkin of any more pnecioufi iaerifice than, tbo^ 
pri^a^ibcd by^ their Law $ and they do not admdit the idea 
of any more perfect and sufficient satia&etion for m^ £pom 
a. reference to which their legal sacrifices derive their 
v?hfiAe.valQ<9 aa the^ ajppoiiited. means of reooncSiation with 
Go4*> 

4rf VYe have aaid^ that, if etemallife had been the aanc-" 
tidQjdf the Moaaic Law, than obedienee to that Law wiNild 
have/ been reganled a$ a auffieient qualification tot it^» 
7hii-:0i>iniop alsQ is fouaudto. subfaat in union witii. tiie 
peflsuaatoii^that it nvtas so.: and we are. t0 observe, that tiie 
ofat^die^ee ta. wlttch this vsHiie waa attached, was a ritual^ 
not a spiritual, obedience; in other words, that kiad of 
ob^diaOK^' Whiob sufficed to i qualify^ tiie Jaw to maintain 
hUt>pri«^ge as a member of theeevenant and cobiquhi^ 
fl^tb of Israel^ and which oidv Just fell short of apostasyv 
Wittha^e ^ibo stated among ithe natural .oabse^^ences of 
api0h<9sanct«9D| that i^.but tbe.aub|ecla of the Mpsaidd 
e0wo«iyf w:auld haire been regarded as shut out- from, the 
benefit of immonttd life^* Th& in like manner was* an < ae* 
tiuA reaidtof the same pemiasiooi The tw0 opiniona will 
\m ^MJ»d contained together in the following doctrine of 
tbi^ jewa : namely, that the happiness of a future and etetw 
naJL.Ufe would bethe portion of every Ismelite, and. wottkl 
be. denied to all the vest of mankind. In support of this 
asaertion we shall now produce the necessary evidence* . 

The Mishna says, *' Every Israelite will have his pofv- 

*^ tifQA in a future life^:" that is, in a- state of futiMns: a«d 

vteraal reward. This is qualified by a veiy few eseep- 

tions, which, indeed virtually, are none at aU : aince they 

'• . ■ . ■ • ' . ;. . . ' .J )♦ .-. 

•, A poUe^liQii, pf tbe«i wUl b» foiled ia Ovtr«m de.Sscr^ J. U 99. ^. Z2» 
aod iu Magee on Atonement, Dim. xxxiii. 
* P. 12. • P. 168. 

' Ti^U SuibedfliSi c. 10. Quoted in thf PortM Mo»if, p^Bs dS/ 



9M Skpfbtlkntmp^Aiktii^* 

tepfmoi to'i>0gR>aiided on thm^thnagtmrnm^^^AiAf ac^ 
QOfffing to the dtMBtrine of tiiir RaMnns^ amoiittlecl to a^ 
atasy iTDm the profaasion of the Law^ «Bd juatifted the 
eBODommuiiieation of the offender s^ 

The Talmud saya^ *' Abraham aits naa^ the gatea^of 
ff Jiell; and auffera not any i«cked iaraelite to 90 cbwti to 

' Maimonidee decfaurea the aame doctrine, audaeier^ae n^ 
it0id€f,aR Bull expreases lumaelf. ^ Ail wicked [inet 
^utea]/' aaya he, '< whoae aioa are mve abandant' than 
i^ then: good works, wfll be judged aoooiding to the et*- 
M c^is of their evil above dieir good deeda ; and aflnr 
^ that diey will have their poftkmr in the fixture tS&z bb^ 
^^ eauae all laraelilea ahaU hare their portion in thefiitoie 
<« lifei." 

<< Certainly/' aays Mmaaaeh Ben Isra^ ^dda oug^ to 
<^ be an aigument.of powerful inflltence with all laruKtei^ 
^•toamd exeeaaite lamentation ibr the dead^ beoanao it 
*^ ia certain, that every braelite shall' exdiaqge line lifofo^ 
^ a better!^/' 1 * 

it may not be unintereating to aubjoln to the foregoing 
hnthoistiea a quotation from Justin Maityvt 8iiiee)it.wiH 
at/oBce display the nature, and paeve the antiqnitjF^fiifae 
dectrine, maintained by the Jewish chureh oii thtanttbjhct 
He thus, in his disoDunie with Trypfaej deaeifte^ the doe^- 
tiins of the Jomsh teaoberfe, with wmch^ as BuEobaeraei^ 
bte was perfectly wett acquainted* Having o h oc t vc d^.that 
tfarJews were not abletodrinfc fimn' tiie liviiigfonakiJtt 
of God^ but oiUy-ftom broken cisterns which holdno waier, 
he thus proceeds : ^ These broken cisterns, which hold no 
^ wiMSer, are those which yoer own Ral>biiia have hewn dut 
** for you : ,as the scripture also expjnessly says, teaching /of 
f^ iMtrines the commandments 0/ man. And iaar«»F/Qi^ 



• The paisage ia the Lada Tcnlon of Uie original ii aa foUows : ''Omni 
9* iaraeKte in firtttfo aecnlo sara art, akot dietam ert, Ei pof»alqs tntta euBBfla 
«< )qati in aterai— paariikhnnt tarram> Ha taaMit ex lamoKlia vite.ateaB 
'* essortesaniati Qni acgat in Yitana rerocmpdea etae aaartooat k gtni aaif c 
*« caeion E^icuiMai. R. AHdbn aiC: Ja quoqae^ Kbroa estraneoa legttt i^ 
^^ndanaonrat plagn haw Terba: Owmtm mm'hmm fuem wmpmti .^efpiik^ 

«f Sdwfilait; lamia^e,,qiii nonaa [lalvagrawmaton} ania iteaia pasnisi 
y dat" The diacnities contained in the above citation are eaplaia^^ fn 
Hw tnaliae of Aharitenel, de Capita Fidai, c 24. 

.u^ goatad bf linMer, «Hl fiMV hin» bf BnU» flaaok Apoat 0kfe. II. v. 
17. 4^6^ . 

* < IVact* da P^ailentia« a a Btall! Hami. 
k De Raa. Mort I. z. §. 1 1. 
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qHjy liiiii?! Mwy MwcwMUicm* <pysr 

'* tbejr dscave timiuelreii lad yoa^ while thcfy suppo^^ 
'^ that the etemat kingdom w&t aerfainfy be given to those 
^ eptung from the seed of Abraham oceordtng- to the 
*^ fleshy even though they he sinners, and in/tdeiSj and die^ 
*^ obedient io Qod\** 

It ttnudiis for US to ahe^ that rteraal Balvation wad, 
according to the same doctrine, restricted to the indtvi- 
dnak of the Jewish nation. Thb indeed might seem Mly 
a necessary and reasonable deduction from that other te* 
net, whidi prescribes the obseryance of the Mosaic law ad 
the indispensable condition of eternal life^ and of which 
Bfuch frequent mention occurs in the writings of St. Paul. 
We wiB proceed to illustrate from the authority of Jewish 
writers tibe manner in \i4iieh this dogma has neen enter- 
tained and taught by them. 

Hie Mishna says, ^** He who is not circumcised will in- 
^ herit hell ">. '' Juda Zabarah toye^ ^' that the resurreotion 
^ will be peculiar to the Israelites, and that the Gentiles 
^ t;riU. not partake in^ it. Hiis, says he, isagreeaUe ^ 
" reason ; for the whole world was created for the scde be* 
^nefit of IsmeL Our wise men have said : Tohim who 
^ spoke the word, and the world was made, it was weH 
^known that Adam would sin ; why then did heeseate 
^lAdam? Because a m^n in whom he found refredtf* 
-^^nieni (L e. tiie Israelites,) would come from him^ OtiT 
^^^^mn^ men hare aho said: When the seipent'cmneto 
^ live, he infused into her his defilement, {by which is td 
^ be understood evil ooocupiscence ;) and therefore her poS'^ 

'^^taity were doomed to deatk From the Israelites, who 

I- 

> * Di«l. earn, Ttfyfk c U<K Qmted alao hy BsU^ Hsnn. Ap. Disk If* 
p. 17. §.17. 

* Quoted by Abarbanel. The piwsage from wlieoce this quotation ittakep 
may sot-impropeily be here inserted at length, by reasoo of the agreetnent, as 
to ▼arlons |Kiints, with those opinkms which it is our^purpose to describe. It 
is as follows : 

^ Dlco antem ad solatiooem istonini*" (sc. dnbiomm qa« prins dicia fce- 
mnty) ^< kind Misn« iodioam aobia; quemUbti ItraetUmn shfe ptMj^ 
** rais, 4ivr iRMiem, in prtttepiU^ habUwmm partem m Jmharo stcuio : guie, 
** €mm frtntmt aUfmod prmtephtm^ qu9d ett in ftetttUt 9W, mmkUur 
** ^mmmum afwihtaie prmimam, Sie enim aiimt cap. 1. Hanoda Zara fbl. 
«« 17. ad istiim, qai qfusrebat, Quunam/ubtnu turn in vita Jmhari weHUif 
** Kespotideniat : VtnUnB taU^nod prmetpium a manu Hm f ad tmdicaadaitiy 
^ ftutdprmattiHih uniemm prmeeptmn^ tieutk tlectt^memnmi crttem j^MW «v- 
^ imHs adao «l ia traAtioae eornm Himriii^ cap. 2. tol. I9« estet his TarbhT; 
*' jOui non est cireumciiUM gthnmam hiaridiimHi. Ae proptevea dfeon^: 
••JfuMet bru^iimkaAeMptniemiMfitiM^'MnubymifiiiteiAge^^ 
** tatam de omnibns popalis, quod rid. omnit, qui OfipeUaivr nomme 1$- 
« raeHgf mm-Mtwr viiam jyiiiVaafrX/* AbaibaDcl dv.tJapKs PSdei, rap. 24. 
p.lU. CTcruone Vorstii, Amstel. 1638. ' - • 
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stood at the foot of mount Sinai, that i& who reoptcd 
'< the LaW) which ia the tree of He, this mflemen^ wan 
^ taken awar, and they were thus made lit for eternal ISk : 
<< the Gentliea, who were not present there, were not 
^ cleansed £pom this defilement, and therefore are OQfitJfor 
^<life. Hie resurrection is therefore wholly confined to 
^ the IsRielites V 

Abarbanel dedares it to be a doctrine sanctioned by 
many of the rabbins, that the ben^t of the resurrectum 
will be confined to the righteous among the Israelites. As 
authorities for this doctrine he mentions the names of 
Maimonides^, Saadias, and Chasdai; and it is founded 
upon a saying which occurs in their traditions, T^at the 
rain ofh&seveH is a common benefit to all men, but the re^ 
surrection of the dead pertains only to the righteousP, 

We are not however to disguise the difference of opinion 
which occurs among the rabtrihs on this subject. , Hus 
the doctrine of Juda Zabarab, as stated above, is laid down 
only as a general rule, with tm admiflsion of some i^cep^ 
tions in fovour of the pious among the GentHes. Itqs 
qualification is stated on the authority of Rahbf Judafa the ' 
Saint who compiled the Mishna^i. Indeed it ^ a recAipi 
maxim with some of the rabbins, That the pious afno^gf%i 
Gentiles will have their portion in the future Ufe.^ SS^ tKe 

Sious, we are by some of the Jewish doctors taojg^t tb^vM* 
erstand, those who observe the seven precepts, which, aiN 
cording to the Rabbinical traditions, were deUvered by God 
to Noah^ Menasseh ben Israel also quotes a book of 
high authority with bis nation, in which it is declared, that 
great happiness in a future world will be the portion of 
those who have shewn kindness to the Israelites in thdr 
captivity'. To pursue the detail of these opinions further 
would not indeed be devoid of general interest, but would 
lead us beyond the limits prescribed by our immediate pur- 
pose. It will suffice to have adduced those authonties 

« Pooock. Note Misc. p. 194. 

* Mtiinonides is alleged by MeoaMeh bea Israel (de Res. p. 1S4.) m omU* 
Isiniog the contrary doctrine. The work referred to in both cases is Us 
Jostle on the Resorrectioo. 

P Pocock. Note Misc. p. 192. ^ Ibid. p. 194. 

' Men. ben Is. de Res. 11.9. p. 183. The seren precepts are as foUowa: 
I. Thou Shalt not worship an idol. 2. Tboo shalt not kill. 3. Tho« shall 
not oommit adultery. 4.Tboa shalt not blaspheme the name of God. 5. llMi 
shalt not steal. 6. Thoa shalt not eat the limb of a living aiumal. 7.TWw 
shalt appoint judges to take care that these foregoing precepts be well aaJ di- 
ligently obenred. 

• D«Rca.Mor.lI. 9.p.l86. 
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implication, A principle which baft. obtained . coP i i derahle 
cmreacy among the docttioea of modem Jadaian»i . ^ 
, .With x^ganl bofroireK to the exceptiopa of Ukfi pim» 
among the Gentiles^ it will not be amias to Botia^-mMpni-^' 
TQ/^ ii rabbinical doctdni^y which may asuiat ia fmoilig 
ap.e»timate of the standard of piety to whioh they inroam 
80 important a distinction from the general doonu • Somc^; 
of tl)e Jewish doctors exclude from the hope of .efeenudl . 
life sJl who are ignorant of the Law ; that is, notionly.tber 
Gentiles who are miacqnainted with the Mosaie instttn*^' 
tions»but also the uninatmcted rabble of their own comq 
trymen* * '^This people/' said the Pbariaees inour.LfOfdla 
ti|iie» ^.wbo knoweth not the law are cui»ed^'- . Tbis'flde 
hqwereris npt laid down .without exceptions ii^;fii¥OHriif< • 
t2^o;9(^,.who have, contracted some intimate allwice 49P.noifrr . 
ne^uon .with the disciples of the wise : as for instance,, it 
a map hasgiy/en^his dangbte;^, with a, large dow«l[, t«> one.: 
oC^m.inaQacriago^ or if he baa carried on a ;t)rsdei|^tlng^ 
th^, Mofits^of it. Xq tbem, in oider.thcit they, may tbuatlMi r 
eii^l^df tA adhere to |;be etudy of the Law withouli ^&si«tlft>, 
tiQT^] .Xif such casesysa^ they, the fiaine.rightecwsiie#».wiU^ 
be jgmpit^ to. th^m^ad if tWytbad .themselves beeii esfej^ sec . 
mi^h d^yot^d to. the; iininediai^ s^rvjce of God* -We^jnaAt^. . 
at ileaft., agree witb .Pococke^ fj^^ ,wbom we ihaye taliQCk. - 
th^^,abavj9 description^ in , designatipg this w a doetwet i 
highl(f beneficial to the preacj^er, . ^^ Q^imti doctomm sinter- ' 
'^ etiset hoc a ynjgo isecip cmdi r * i 

l^ing thus illustrated tbe doctrinea of the; synagogue 
in regard to Uieae four important subjects, w&fiind in; tMm; 
a 9)iQst^3(aot correspondence^ or rather idantityn with tho9e> 
opipionsavbicb we said wovdd nat m aJly be generated. b]i . 
th§. (doctrine of eternal life in the taw. . As the notion el 
that doctrine beuig contained in the Law is declared to be 
tbe most fundamental of aU Jewish artidea of iaifch, it^willr 
noa hm unreasonable to regard «iic.h opinions as a 8Ui)^r- 
strui^feafe raised upon that foundation. They are, in truths . 
nothing but natuml and necessary steps in the fMrogHMa^if 
errosh- . We ^hafa. seen that the EtemiW- of th^ Latt^ is^ A^^ 
dueedfrom its supposed perfection. Now this perfection. .. 
could nei^er ^ve h^s\ aa^ibed to.it» if the^ truth wara oaca. 
adrtattodtfcapsaiing ila olrtiaeian'af aio^ia stato. Th« 

« John viL 49. " Notss MUc. p. 195. 
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Law could hoi In tiiai cftie kenvt been rtg^aiAtim^piii^ 
diflpengatMm» but mtet liate been e8tiaiat0d>M0or&ig ti^ ils 
true character^ oi ihepaf4 af0 dhpensaHsh pr^ffr^rimfy 
advoHcmg fo that perftttien whIUk it was dmimM Mer- 
wmnbtofedchi Thus woidd it faai« OMnlteci^ sigiteyNf ^lo 
its desigfiy as aa introductioii to the ^Gospd. But kcnrf^ 
Gospdl' oodk) poasibly be received donBiateBftl^ mUlk lj)ffF«». 
tertaionnot of those doetiioes i«>hich we have just ruvie«pe6, 
it is impoesiUe to explam, ^* Uy*' as an ancient wnMr 
justly remarks^ ^^ the Law of Moses bad beencoittpetesit to 
** give eternal life, in vai^ did the Saviour bknactf oooie 
'^ into the woild and sufibr lor us^." A new eovenimt was 
plainly inadmissible to those who believed that thecdd-was 
perfect, eternal, and unchangeable. The meritoriouselih 
orifice of the Cross eould never be ««n attide of faith Iriftb 
those, wfa0 ascribed to the Lievitical sacrifices that eflbcaejr 
which bdongs to the formev <m\y* The fiuth of a Hedeennbr 
could not be admitted as the prescribed codditioia^nmafs 
jttstifieaAtoft, ' by those who tfaeugfaty that man coiiUf <be 
justifted before his Maker on account of the Wovke^ftfe 
JLaw, and Who imagined that a ritual, a de|iective».^fid a 
partial observance <rf those worits was suffidenft for tM at- 
tainment of eternal liife« Lhstly^ the Messiah could- coC be 
received as tiie author of eternal salvatioa^ witfi^gf MHirH 
of persons, to 4dl whO' come «mto him: he couM #eC| I 
say, be received in this <ciAraclor by tbose^ who iup^osed 
that the benefit of etevnai tife w^ by the divjtni'4eMse, 
limited, with few exertions, to the seed «f J aoohw it 

In regard then to these particulars, as we find! thetn 
connected with the person and doctrine of our RedcMstier, 
it is plain that Jesus could not, by those whom w^-^ve 
descnbed, hare been received as the promised Jt(mliiih. 
But as the Jews did and do expect a MessiiAi» it Msittibe 
worth our while to examine the oharaeters aitd ^attlies 
which, in agreement with the errors w^. bnive-alrtedl;f* de- 
tailed, they ascribe to him and to his Ungdom, «a the 
su^cts of their expectation. For this is not the least re- 
markable part of that system of erroneous doctrine whidi 
they connect with their belief in a future state as the doc- 
trine of their Law : and the exposition of it will atrengthen 
our conviction of the total repugnance betw^n the truths 
of the Gospel, and the doctrines wUdi were certainly com- 
bined with, and, as we should say, grafted upon, tiiat 

* Clem. Alex, in Itbro, « Qah dives salTeCor ?'* 6. 8. 
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itaDd vAmlbb tfUptfctitM die sunctidki of the iMt. Thus 
'witt'il Hhd iftliflfy us^ tmit thfe . GoBpel ecmld never be em- 
Aiweck^hBe theie erroni w^he fetiiiiied. * 
^ We- biff e eeeti, then^ th^lr the Messiah could not be ex- 
pcpftid'by the Jews, ss possessing any of those leading 
^UHTMAers whieb essentially bdong to Us ofiBce in the 
««eaigelleal scheme^ He cmild ^ot be expected as the Me- 
Asiorof a New Covenant, because the Old was supposed to 
4>e etefnal and unakerable ; nor as a priest to intercede, 
ItodflMSe the priesthood of the sons of Aafon Was regarded 
m xdecjnate to die purpose } nor as a rictim to die, because, 
w)eovding to the same scheme, the legal sacrifices bad the 
«al power and virtue of expiation iti themselves ; nor as 
4iie merilorions procurer of eternal Bfe, because a ritual 
laid a Very defective 's4)edieiice to the Law was viewed as 
CDMtltuitin^ in itself a merkoriims title to diat blessing. 
lAn obaervation of th^e citoutnstances will prepare us for 
uy dAsg wild and extravagant which may occur in the 
flmcMN they formed to themselves of the promised Re- 
dfaetoet of bitiel. 

^ A# to the days of the Messiah,'' says Maimonides', 
^^ thai Is the time, when the kingdom will be restored to 
^ fsfad, and the Israelites will return to Palestine. The 
^ M tiB fll ifc wiH be a powerful king : Zion will be the me- 
'' ttmolis of his kingdom : his name will be illustrious and 
^ will AH the utmost parts of the earth with its renown : 
^ he wtll be greater and richer than Solomon : the nations 
^ will enter into peace with him, and the provinces will 
*' yield obedience to him, on account of his distinguished 
^* righteousness, and of the miracles which he will per- 
^ fotmX. If any man ehall rise up in rebellion against 
^ him, God win destroy that man and ddiver him into his 
^ hand* Moreover, all the texts of scripture declate both 
^ the felicity of the Messiah himself, and that which we 
^ (the JeWls) shall obtain through him. But there wiU be 
** no change in the nature of things from the state which 
^nOW prevails, except that the kingdom will be with 
^ Israel. So our wise men have expressly said, * There is 
'^ no difference between the present a^e and the days of the 
^ Messiah, except only the subjugation of the kingdoms.' 
^ And under his dominion, some will be stronger, and 

7 Another deacriprtioD of the Messinh is gireo by Basnage from the same 
Maimooides, in wUch it is said, that the Messiah will not work miracles. 
Hlft. des Arift,!. r. c. 13. %, 3. 

> Porta Modb, p. 60. 
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/' spme weaker than others. But 'in Xhiff^ dftya jnenjvill 
^' enjoy a remarkable facility of obtaining fixiq, sq Uiat a 
'' man will be able to obtain gre^t riches, with ihe leaist 
^^ possible trouble. This is the meaning of the saying, 
^^ ' It will be that the land of Israel will bring forth sweet 
'^ cakes and silk garments.' (For it is proverbial with us 
" to say respecting a man wlu> finds any thing with little 
'* trouble : ' Such a man has found his bread ready baked, 
" and his meat ready dressed.)'" Maimouides proceeds 
to censure those by whom the above saying was under- 
stood, according to its literal import, to signify that such 
would actually be the vegetable productions of the earth ; 
in opposition to whom he says, that the labours of agricul- 
ture will still be continued under the Messiah, and alleges 
in proof of both their continuance and their facility to the 
people of his nation, the following words of Isaiah': 
^' The sons of the alien shall be your ploughmen and yoitr 
'^ vinedressers." He then resumes his description afier 
the following manner : ^^ But the great felicity of that time 
^^ will be, that we shall then be liberated from the yoke of 
'^ that evil dominion, which keeps us back from the pursuit 
^' of every virtue ; and that knowledge will then be muljti- 
^' plied, as God bath said, ' For the earth shall be filled 
'^ with the knowledge of the Lord^ ;' and that then contA- 
^^ tions and wars shall be done away, as he haljh also said, 
'^ ' Nation shall not lift up a sword against. nation b.' For 
'^ to them who live at that time shall be granted a foil en- 
^^ joyment of every advantage^ by which thev mav attain 
^^ to the life of a future world. But the Mesaiah will 
'^ die, and his son and his posterity will reign after him. 
'^ For that he will die God declares (when he says), ' He 
" shall not &il nor be discouraged, till he set judgment in 
'^ the earth<^ •' But his reign wiU be of very long dura- 
^' tion, and men will then attain great Imgth of life. For 
'< life is prolonged by the removal of grief and sorrow. 
^* And it is certainly true, that his reign will last for some 
^' thousands of years. For it is said, ' The coalition dt 
'' society among the good cannot easily be dissolved.' But 
^^ the days of the Messiah are not so much to be desired, 
^\ either that our com and wealth may be multiplied, or 
^* that we may ride on horses, and drink together to the 
'^ sound of musical instruments, (as they think who are 



* Isaiah Ixi. 5. - Hab. ii. 14. ^ Mic hr. 3. 

' Literally, diat great perfectloo, by which &c. ' Isaiah xlii.4. 
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^ ooiifbanded in their understanding) : but the prophets 
^ faaVe wished for, atid exceUent men have i^agerly ex- 
^ pected, those days, on aecoont of that society ctf good 
^ men, that virtuous conversation and knowledge, which 
^ w91 then prevail, zind on account df the righteousness of 
^'fhe' long [Messiah], and Ins distin^ished knowledge, 
^ahd the near degree in which he is related to his Creiitor, 
* ^ God hath said to him, « Thou art my Son») :' and be- 
^ eaiise the whole Law of Moses will then be fulfilled with- 
^out rductance, perturbation, or constraint; as be hath 
'* promised, * They shall not teach every man his neigh* 
^ hour, for they shall all know me, from the great of them 
<**nnto the little of them^ :' and * I will put my law in 
'^'their heart 5 :* and * I vriffl take the stony heart out of 
^ your flesh *»/ " 

' 'The above description may be considered as a just re 
presentation of prevailing and popular notions entertained 
among the modem Jews respecting the person and dispen- 
satioii of their expected Messiah. The high reputation of 
Maimonides as an expositor of Jewish doctrines will jus- 
tiffibSk estimate of it. We oueht not at the same time to 
deny thd eristence among the doctors of the synagogue of 
vttriouB and contradictory opinions in relation to tins sub- 
ject. The detail of such opmions is given at considerable 
leti^ in Basnage's History of the Jews K To enumerate 
and describe them fhrther would be useless to our present 
purpose^. It Will sttflSce to remarit one general quality 
peiVadbig the whole of them r namely, their inconsistency 
tHtb those views, which, as we have said, essentially cha- 

'ftafaoit. 7. 'Jer;xcti. f Ibid. 

^ Ezcfc. zi,19. I Ltr. r.c. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

> 3ome particnlars, bowever, relating to these opinions seem too important 
to'be omitted. With regard to ibe qndifications of a prophet, the Jews en- 
tartsiii the foUosfing dmrtrine : ** llie sfrfrit of prophecy," say the rabbins, 
*< d«es not dwell except in a OMtn vbo is wise, powerfol, and rich." Maim. 
Mor. Ner. p. 285. Porta Mosis, pp. 14, 83. In the latter of the places re- 
ferred to, pown/ul is Interpreted to signify kirn who sttMuet kis huts, and 
fieh to hame the same meaning wi^ eonienied. If we acquiesce in soch in- 
terpretatioiis, there is at least veason to complain of the.employment of Ian- 
gnage which, without a fArfetched exposition, necessarily leads to dangerous 
misconception on a subject so important as the discrimination of true and 




p>380. See also oc 18. and 24. p. 385, 406. It is obrions that these rab- 
Unical doctrines, when applied to the person of onr Redeemer, most neoes* 
Mnly contribnte to lead the Jews far away from all eorroet notkws of the 
Messiah. 
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racterbe the* eTttog^cat sdiaiicf relatpag io4h#|i^iMki and 
the office of oiur Redeemer. It ib dnljr iaa^MttM to ikiHto 
ob6erve> tlMl auch opteions ftre entertidiitd by^tHMo *^t^ 
believe the doctrine of a feture itiKte to be the 4itettfaM ^ 
the Mosaic law : since the ofimofDlA tixcmsdrea dtodHNft* 
thai owtmdiictioti and hostffity to the Goapd, ^vAleh ^e 
have said that it would be tte tendency of Ihalt fahilier4e^ 
generate, and thus would aaturally alienate the miod» of 
die Jews from that dispensation^ et wUch the sub ueq i gn tr 
introducticiB was contemplated and provided for in^ the 
promulgation of the Law. 

Lastty, It is important to observe^thsft althoMgbthedocv 
trine of a fiiture life is mwitained by the Jews ta be a 
part of the Law of Moses, it ia ne^erthalesfl admitfeed by 
many of the Jews to have been therein delivered only in 
aa obscure mi indirect manner. It will not be uninterest- 
ing to viquire into the reasons they assign for it» Mt bemg 
taught more ex^Udtl^, Our own reason for the omiseiDn 
of this doctrine is denved from a oompairative legard to the 
genius of the two dispensations, the Law and the Goopd : 
the }atter affording, by the atonement of a Redeemer^ that 
means of human justification whiefa the former does not 
provide* By the Jews, it is pliun, that sudi a reason can- 
not be admitted ; as it is also certain that the fisct of onus* 
sion, which it prc^ioses to explain, is denied by them* 
They admit however, that the important doctrine is taught 
in the Pentateuch only in an obscure manner. We now 
therefore proceed to examine the explanations iliey offer 
relating to the obscurity of its deliverance. A review of 
these explanations will make us sensible of the difficulty, 
of providing any real solution at variance with that which 
we have proposed. It will also enable us more fully to 
perceive the weakness of those considerations with whidi 
they are ready to satisfy themselves, rather than admit the 
imperfect character and temporary design of their Law. 

It is contended by Manasseh ben Israel, *^ that though 
** the fundamental and essential article concerning ti^e 
** resurrection of the dead cannot be demonstrativdy 
'' proved from the books of Moses, it may however be 
^* deduced from them in the way of probable infereneeV* 
But as it is contended by the Sadduceea and others that 

-^ «< £■ bi» omaibiw liqas^ loca noBnnlk in libru MoMidi nperiri, n 
<* qnUms Hoet «podletidi teDODfllisasiiibtii audamantalis et ■wwitiiKi Mti 
'* <nlni S« I f ■ M i mni ^ u e moitiionnp ■robari bob poartt ; vcriifaBilter 

" mm Urn mwiwuitnr » f ik i m t 
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the MHUCtioaaf .thf» ijum i* oiit]F>teiiipoml; and that the 
dortriae or aliitura life is hi the highest d^ree inupco* 
bahle,! h^fanse the La^tjuakea no mention of it : he feda 
himaell ^tilied uMn to expbin the Teaaona vhy this doc- 
trine' ill. not deanf and openly propounded in the Law. 

In on^ to this, he presents to his reader an account of 
the several opinions which hare been given upon the sub-i 
ject by the eminent doctors of the synagogue who had 
treated the matter before him. Of the most remarkaUe of 
these opinions we proceed to give an abstract ^ 

The first is that of Maimonides, who says^ that the re- 
wards and punishments of a future life are not oertainlv 
and specifically declared in the Law, because it is the win 
of Godj that love, and not the hope of a reward, should be 
the motive of our service : and that the blessings annexed 
by the Law to obedience are designed only as helps to 
the attainment of eternal life, in the way of liberating the 
mind from that distraction by which men would otherwise 
be drawn aside in their progress to it. The same doctor 
gives a different explanation of the matter as fellowB. All 
the prophets have clearly foretold the Uesstngs of the 
Messiah's reign, because they clearly tmderstood the na^* 
tore of them : but respecting the glorified state of the soul 
thev have been silent, because they could not ment^y ap* 
]^«end them, and it would have been wrong to extenuate 
the felicity of that state by faint and inadequate descrip- 
tions. 

Our next explainer is Aben Ezra. He says, that the re» 
ward of a future life cannot without much difficulty be 
oomi»ehended ; that the Law was given, not for the wise 
only, but also for the vulgar and ignorant ; in adapting its 
provisions to the capacities of the latter, those rewards 
were therefore chosen for a sanction, which all could un-i 
derstand ) but that the nature of immortal happiness was 
a recondite doctrine, which the wise and learned were to 
gather from various passages of it 

The rabbis Bahye the Elder and Moses Gerundenai^ 
have treated the matter with a ridiculous ingenuity. They 
teach, that the immortal happiness of the soul is an effect 
of nature and necessity, insomuch that man^ who were 
atrangera td the Law, have attained a conviction of it by 
the mere exercise of their natural reason ; that the Lair 

• . • 

1 Thtf arc takM fipom UstrMtite De Rti. Molt. I. e. IS. 
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has therefore made no mention jof it^ V^99i9^ iff. 
tlioee'llihiga ^hich ekceed t^e order of nature, 
effect only by the interposition of a special pro^ 
for of this latter character were the rewards and punish- 
ments dispensed under tlje theocracy of IsraeU • , > y ^* 
l.'Tbe< fault mentioned rabbi proposes another fiQI^tiq^./)f 
the question, in which he has nie concurrence of r J^^wj^ 
Albo. It is as follows. Eternal rewards beloi\g (obt.^ 
the Law, l^ecause they are to be awarded on a perwnal n^ 
gard to the actions of indiyiduals ; whereas the sanduom 
of the LfeKW applied universally to the nation at lar^ or at 
least cdlectively to distinct portions or bodies pf ^t. Thu^ 
if the ms^rity of the people were obedient to the Laif^ the 
whole* would enjoy the reward which the Law prpmises, 
and tbe wicked would participate. with the good : if the 
majmity were transgressors, the whole would be {mni^hed, 
and the good would foe involved' in the suBerioig of the 
wicked. 

The next explanation seems to be that of Meoasseh 
himself. He supposes that temporal rewards and piynish- 
ments were chosen as the sanction of the Law in order to 
secure a more extensive obedience, because they have 
commonly more influence on the conduct of mankind than 
future ; temporal and sensible enjoyments being for tiie 
moat part more inviting than those which are distant and 
spiritual. . 

There are two remdning explanations, which are cer- 
tainly more respectable than those which we have already 
seen. Their value consists however rather in explaining 
why the temporal sanction was employed, than why the 
future was omitted. The first is that of the rabbis Nissim, 
Joseph Albo, and Judah the Levite. The purport of it is, 
that temporal sanctions were employed for the purpose of 
reclaiming or preserving men from idolatry; since the 
reality and supremacy of the true God were thus disco- 
vered by special and regular manifestations of his power : a 
purpose for which the rewards of a future and invisible 
world would have been in no degree available. The evi- 
dence of a providence being thus sup[died, the expectation 
of future rewards for the righteous would, it is contended, 
be the natural consequence resulting firom the belief 
of it 

The other explanation is that of the rabbi Saadias, and 
is similar to the .last, as well as concurrent in purport with 
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Yk&vt (>cc!aiiioti to a(iduce">. 






23.6. 

. '< Ye shall not add unto the word which I eotnmand 
^yda; txeifher shall you dimmish ought from il;, that ye 
•^Id&V'keep the corabiandmeiits of the* Lord yimr God 
*^\rhich i command you.** Dent iv. 2* The purport of 
tirt^C'Wordd appears to be nothing eke than a prohibition 
dl iMerpblating or mutilating the text oC the written law, 
or cf making any additions to it after the manner krf- those 
eftbttlistictll ' traditions, to which^ though they sometimes 
plainly contradict the written law, the Jews hare ascribed 
am authority equal to it Warburton, however, seems dis- 
pose to' deduce from it the unlawfiilness of believing a 
fiittM state, because that doctrine is not expressly taught 
in the Low. ^ The absurdity of this interpretation can only 
be equalled by that of another writer, who was tiie subject 
ctf gi^t and Undue admiration with tJiat distingidshed pre- 
late; 'F'meah Maimonides, who so alleges the same words 
in proof of the eternal and unchangeable nature of the 
Law, as must at once, if his construction of them be ad- 
mitted, be decisive against the pretensions of Christianity". 

4 

24. 20. and 25. 10. 

With regard to the two classes of persons here men- 
tioned by Warburton as supporters of the doctrine opposed 
to his own, I think it important to ofier a few remarks. 

The first are the ancient Christian writers. Whether 
they can justly be said to have held the doctrine of a fa- 
ture state to be the most essential part of the Mosaic Lawj 
is I think more than doubtful. The true state of the case 
will, if I mistake not, after due examination, prove to be as 
follows : namely, that they held this doctrine to be both re- 
cognised and countenanced, but not explicitly and directly 
taught, in the Pentateuch : and this I hold to have been 
also the constant opinion of all moderate and impartial 
persons. Considerable aDowance must of course be made, 
in a statement of this kind, for that great diversity of cha- 
racter which occurs in the writers thus referred to : but I 
think it would be difficult to produce a single passage from 
the catholic writers of the early centuries of the Christian 

* Snppl. Rem. on piige 153. 1. 2b. ■ For. Mot. p. M. 



410 S^ppkmM0IXg\^MM0f!^ 

cbitfch whacb oftQ be tMy oMMiMdi iMft a f$mi off the 
ooAtraiy. > • • ?n 

The eeoopd dasa are the uitbeUeTing Jews : witk if^gnrd 
to whom the «tatement of Wwrburton awears to be Irae 
Co ita fiitte9t extent The existenoe <d this^ opinjiaii among 
them ip sufficiently proved by the testimonies we ba^e 
lately adduced i and its antiqmtv will be equaUjTiiippment 
fix>sa a remarkable passage in Josepbus^ whioh we quoted 
on A foimer occasion^'. Hie naiture of the fmob wbidi 
they offer ia support of this opinion is well deaenring of 
our attention : siuce we shall thu$ be enabled to eatiinate 
the truth and justice of the charge which has been brought 
against them, c^ doup^ violence to the sacred tejit for ^e 
purpose of eliicituig from it this important ddctrine^ 

Among the scriptural passages which they allege fitom 
the Pentateuch for this purpose, the following are some of 
the most remarli^ble. 

Malmonides professes to establish the doctrine of future 
rewards on these words t ^^ That it may go well with thee, 
'' and that thou nuiyest prolong thy daysP/' But he con- 
fesses that they are not avails3>le for his purpose without 
the ud of cabaUstica] interpretation <)• 

Another text adduced by the same writers is the blow- 
ing : ** Yet now, if thou wilt, foi^ve their sin : and if not, 
*^ bht me J I pray tlm^^ out of tny book which thou hast 
'' written* And the Lord said unto Moses, Whosoever 
^* hath smned ug^met me^ him will J blot out qf wjf 
« bookK'' 

^ And the I^ord commanded us to do aU these statutes, 
^* to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, that he 
'^ might preserve us alive, as it is at this day^." These 
words are understood by Maimonides to express both the 
temporal and eternal reward of obedience ". 

* P«00l 9S9 9xA 39SI. 

p DeuL iv. 40. The whole verse is as fbUows : « Thou ahalt kecy tfaere- 
" fore his statutes, and his commapdments, which I command thee Utis day, 
<« that H nay ge well wltii Aee, and with tty eMldraa afler thee, and thai 
'< thon roayeat prolonf thy days upon the earth, n^uob the lord t^y God 
" giTeth thee, for ever." 

^ '* Hoc est quod dixit Deos, Ui bene sU <t^, et prchmges diet: agns 
** dictl eicpllcalioBem tiadltione aecepimns, Ut bene iii #j6t, in aecolo qnad 
" ftotqm eat boii«ra» Hfroltngft (lief> in aiMJQlnm qitod totam eel InDgnfla*" 
Por* Mq8« pp, 58» 59. 

' For. Mos. p. 66. > Exod. uni. 32, 33. ' Dent i^. 24. 

■ The application of them to this anfajfect will be beat understood from hia 
own wopdp : << J^, qppd Uc ait, £/< 6eii< nl iiofttf Miai^ ilifftiir. 



TUe MMMToMhiMtt tatiidb ^n Ike foiwbiliw «£ tiiiM 
words: <' Wbidi if a niaa do» be Bball live in timai^," n« 
9lM^«IU«f tb6 QUtbcmty 4)f Ookdoft, who (Iwt pM^pluMM 
them? '' Whloh if « man do^ he «hiitt tbcwgb tb«n lmf# 
*' elemal life; qn» si fecerit homo, met mt en Hte 4Btai^ 

T|i« mbbi Simoo ben Ic^kj deducee the swm^^iiQn ef 
the dfod from tli^ene vorde i <^ In l^e Mrtat of .^ Akie 
'^ riialt tboQ eat breed, tiU thee return unlo the grewd$ 
^' fermitof it waatthoateken: for dual thou art, and unto 
*' duat ahak thoti return^/' Of this text he giv^ th« fol- 
lovmg pajraphiaae: ^ Thou art now deat, O Adaq^ and 
^ with that dust Hiou ahalt again he <i9tbed at tbe'tuae 
'< of the reanrreetlon of the dead^!" 

The rabbi Sitaai profesaea to ^ve an evident dewMwatr»^ 
tiott of the resurrediod firom the pioinise of God that he 
would giTe the land of Canaan to the patriarcba AbiabaiDf 
laaac, md Jaoob^ ; Ibr it ia to be observed that the pfQ-» 
miae is not only to the aeed of Abrdiam, but to Abraham 
himselfi^. Now as Abraham did not possess that land, it 
is contended that a resurrection must be necessary in order 
to realise the promise<^. 

We need not proceed further in the citation of teai^ts end 
arguments, since the above will answer every purpose aa a 
speciihen of the whole. Those who wish to pursue tba 
inquiry further will find a long enumeration of texts in 
WarburtonS and a number of scriptmal citations, together 
with the reasonings which have been ftamed upon them by 
the eminent doctors of the Jewish nation, in the treatise oS 
Menasseh ben Israel on the Resurrection f. 

It would be a waste of time to remark, what muat oecur 
to every mind not blinded with religious delusion, the very 
defective nature of the arguments thus offered* The learn- 
ed Jew to whom we last referred is compelled to aolmow-' 
ledge, that the passages which he has cited firom the Peii-> 
tateuch afford only a probable evidence, not a demonstra* 

*< (/tpertfetuoi^wumdumt 9111 t9tus batuu eti H iongw^qtm flrt m Wi lta 
** Sa perpetaa et «|ero«. Qao4 ^ero ait» Ui vwjfic^r^i 9ps maU hadigt i4 In- 
" teUigitar de subsistentia corporal! prima, qnfB ad tqmpiu taotam darat" 
More Ner. p. iii. c. 27. p. 418. 

* Ler. sTiii. 5. f Poeock. Not. Ills. p. 161. • Gen. lit IS, 

* Men. beo. li. de Res. Mor. 1. 1. (. 2. ^ Ex. vi. 3, 4. 

« Gen. xvii. 8. xxriii. 4. * Men. ben. Is. I. i. (. 4. 

* Div. Leg. Ti. i. 3. vol. ▼. p. 414. Thof ave lakea fram te woA of 
Menasseh ben Israel. ' lib. I. cap. 1. 
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tlf^'pioofel and tlieflifoi^leek'.hinuKif called ^pou toim- 
iign the fewcttis why fi doctrine so importabt as that of a 
firtnre* fetribution should not be taught in a more direct 
and perapicuQia manner* Of these reasons we have al* 
rttdjF talfim a Mview^* 

Having seen the nature of the arguments employed^ 
and- of the reasons assigned, for the obscure and impeife^ 
^sooteries of the Law on this vital subject, our surprise 
at'fiiidi»g that the doctrine of a future state is still main- 
tained to have been the most essentia] part of the Mosaic 
disbfBsatkin, must now be rather enhanced than dimi- 
nined. But in oider to ejq[>Iain so great an apparent in* 
ooDsisleoey, we have only to consider what are the sources 
of information from whia>, according to Jewish notions, a 
j«st estimate of that dispensation is to be drawn. 

We find then that the Law which was given by God to 
Moses- is declared by the Jews to have been of twp lind^ 
th6 Written and the Oral. By the Written they understand 
that wbidi is cootained. in the Pentateuch. J3y the Oia^ 
that which, as they contend, was orally delivered by Gs4 
to Moses, which was in Uke manner communioated' by 
Moses to the Israelites, and afterwards transmitted to pc^ 
teriity and perpetuated in the traditions of the Jewish 
ofafiuch. The manner in which these traditions are de«* 
diieed froni the time of Moses would fiimish the sub|ect 
of a curious and interesting narrative, but the desoripljon 
WouU lead* us astr^r from our purpose^. It wHI suffice to 
say, that th^ Mishna and the Talmud areregaided by the 
Jews as the authentic depositories of them : and that ihe 
doctrine of future, rewaros and punishments is clearly ^* 
Mvered in those compilations as a part of the Law ddivered 
by God to Mcises. 

We bate said that these traditbns carry with ^em. in 
the ' estimation of the Jews, an authority equal to: that of 
the written Law. It will therefore not be improper to 
flukjoin a few particulars which may serve to illustrate at 
once the value which the Jews, attach to them, and, on the 
other hand, that to which they are jusdy entitled. 
: The eighth foundation of the Law declares, that the 
l4aw W4# given from heaven ; and this is made by Mai- 
-^- to include both the written Law and the tradi- 



i Hie wotdt of the original are quoted page406. ^ Page 407. 

* It if to be found in the PdrU Moeis, mb init 



iUfliil atpdsttions of it^^lnbraeiiig tlie mdmittat paitieidBta 
in Hxt doctrines of the modem rabbiiMi ; all* of' wfaioh are 
mdntabed to be exactly framed according to the fiMiki 
D^bich'God prescribed to Moses. In" like maonec, the 
iiinth^fouDdatiofn asserts the eternity of the Law| and this 
is ^kewise expounded to comprehend the traditional to- 
getfaep with the written Law^ both of whicji are saidio<be 
protected from change and abrogation by these woeis: 
*' Ye shall not add nnto the word which I oomraandiyotti 
*^ neither shall yon diminish onght from it^'' 

The same writer quotes from the Talmud a declaration, 
that not even Elijidi the prophet had authority to take 
away, au^t from Uie eighteen precepts which were sanc- 
tioned by the two schools of Hillel and Shammaii°. We 
are here to obsenre, that the concurrent decisions of these 
schools are regarded as a part of the traditionary or oral 
Law : and that the traditionary Law itself is understood to 
comprise, not only those precepts which the Jews profess 
to have received in their present state from Moses by tra- 
ditional conveyance, but also a vast multitude of othere 
deduced from the former in the way of inference, and at 
others successively deduced after the same manner, as oc- 
casions might arise which rendered them necessary, from 
the precepts which had been formerly received. The prin- 
ciples on which these deductions are formed are contained, 
as Maimonides tells us, in thirteen rules or modes of rea- 
soning; which rules, as the Jews teach, were delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai". In the application of these prin- 
ciples, when a controversy arose, the question was decided 
by the majority of opinions S and such majority was sup- 
posed to convey the infeUible sense of the Divine Law P. 
This was carried so far, that in settling the traditionary 
Law, a prophet was not admitted to have any higher au- 
thority than any other person qualified to assist in these 
decisions. In this respect, Joshua and Phiiieas were of 
no higher authority than Rabina and Rab Ashe, the com* 
piler of the Talmud <t. ^* If a thousand prophets," sots 
Maimonides, ** all of whom were equal to Elijah and Eli- 
^f sha, were to propose an interpretation [of the Law], 
" and a thousand and one wise men were to propose an- 
** other and a different interpretation, we njiust incline to 



1 Dent iv. 2. Maim. Por. Mof« pp. 65, 66. 

» Maim. Por. Moa. p. 24. " lb. p. 11. 

• Ibid. pp. 11, 19. 9 Ibid. p. 11. *> Ibid. p. 11. 



.^iAm giiatit aoittber} tbe gptnha of tbeJlMaiaimttaiid 
^^tinewiie «mi^ and not thotof tbe tbDimiid: iUnflUkm 
^ l^pteto is to be«sllow»dr.'' 

Tte tmditioiiii thtiB obteimd ore r^wdsd m aflftbiiBg 
tlie inCftUible kfff to the intetptetaticMKif dw itoiMfh isMr. 
'Od* in cnrrffid to a grtet extent, lliir Law, lor enauflk, 
immnmcem m the case of a -partimilHr ttmugteantmy Ok 
9mi9big qfrnf the f^findef^s hand^. The pmUhmtettiiai 
duaDttnocd k dtdtered by the tradhionaiy Law to-sigoifj^ 
nothing more than a dugracefid mulH. *^ How if/' m^ 
AfanknonideB, ^ a prophet fkkfxXA ariBe who mteffiretad dtts 
^•precept of the Law^ aoeordiHg to its literal meaabigv t» 
^ irign&7 tiie aotoal abteiaBiott of the hand \ if he weniio 
«^ allege the aiitfacmty of a prophet^ and pteada rm& t Aik 
<^ftoin Oodt neverdieiess he isto l>e atrangleal aa^a fite 
*< prc^het. Nor/' continues he^ «^ ahould it at^ tbat^pjoi' 
^ phot if be ahoald wotfc^ ndrade ki pioof of hi»*wmiai^ 
^ rince Moaes, the great prophet who Mtonkhed ths^woild 
^<>witii his miraoloB, hath kmgi^ideclaaed to^a^ dnt'Jii* 
^ edher Law ahould ever prooMtfrmn Ood than tbaf^cii^ 
*^hedeliirefed<I'? • ^^ * 

'flMft above mav senFQ to ittostrate the jastaae o£i4£hfl^^ 
eaaation in wMch Aitf Seribea and Pharieees awutiihMd 
by oui^ Lord with moM^f the mmtrnkudiMmi ^f'Qm^if 
wm^tjgikcttkhmghikettiradilHm'K |t 

'» M«}m. For. Mm. p, 19. • IMocnraS. ^ 

..^ febid^p. 13.. ITn ittbetMoe of <ht pt^sagg^ mnj aa» » UfirtJ tpmjjatina, 
ifl giren aiwvc. j^ 

* The account which hasb^en giten aBore of the Je^h triOlltldlis tHn l>e 
ftiiin4> remarkiMy coinddeat wltb that conreyM to tht paMMpaMUie Goapd 
bew rei^rnMl to* '' lljeatqaae together imto him thr WufWpM i eod caitna 
«< of the Scribes, which came from JerusaJem. And when tbe7 aaw tome of 
^' his disdplea eat bread with defiled, (hat is tb say, ^m iJO^^aahen, handa, 
'^'AlBv' found 'fa«dt For Ibe Pburisees, and all tiie J#^i^, ^xc*|JI Ihcy wadi 
<^tMrbaad«oil,wtaDt«boldij|g^etnidituai^tfae<lden. Andwlmtbejr 
** cone from the maiket* excq>t.they wash, they eat wSL And many other 
*^ ihings there be, which &ey have received to hold, aa the washing of cnpa, 
<* and pots, brwen Teasela, and of tables. Then the Pharisees and Scribes 
« asked him* Why mdk not thy diadples aecoidnig to the tradition of ^ae 
** elden» but eat bread wrth unwashen hands ? He answered and said nnto 
« them. Well hath tUiaias prophesied of you hjrpocHtes, as it Is written. This 
*^ people honoureih roe wi& their lips, but fheir heart is ftif from me. How- 
" beithi Taiti do they wondiip me, teaching for doctrines the commaadnMBts 
'* of men. For laying aside the commandment of God» ye hold the traditioa 
" of men, as the washing of pots and cops : and many Other snch like things 
** ye do. And he said unto them. Full well ye reject the commandment of 
** God, that ye may keep yonr own tradition. For Moees sidd, Honoar thy 
" father and thy mother ; and. Whoso eorseth fSsther or mother, let him fie 
" the death : but ye say, If a man shall say to Ids father or mother. It is 
** Corban, that is to say, a gift, by whatsoerei^ tbou mighcest be profiled by 
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• I Jtmiik be uarful to slMI« a few pvtkulan wHkk liay 
icrve to dii|ilay. «fae «9EteDt of tint TeDentmi wU<ak the 
Jewe entertein, both for their. tradilMine^ and far the 4pc- 
tmtobjr whom thiee^ tcaditikMM were delivcitd. With thii 
tteertlMipllDwiBgai»BeleotedfromBaftna^ Oneoftheie 
ddotors wae the Abfat Akibay who underwent a cmel dcatfi 
l^jr order irf the emperor Adrian. Has precepts are reoont 
ed- in- the Miriioa* To hkn they ascribe a knowledge' se 
Bliofottndy that it was owned to be a departuiie fitmi life to 
aoriatefrony his decisions Moses, say they, foresaw by 
tfce help of God, that this Aldba wiould be more faol]r.iha6 
hnnself. He there&re ssked God, Why he did not pocfer 
Ahiba to Carry his Law to the people ? but God amwenrd, 
l^t the biith ol Akiba was remote, and that he coaU not 
wttit sok>ag to makeknowa his Law to the people. The 
Oibbr BeclMa maintains, that the oraiLaw, whidi he de^ 
dUsea/to be oontamed in Uie six orders of the T^mud, h 
ikefomndtUian cf ike wrMtn JLaw. A popufaur maxim of 
tiie.*mMiiDS<contaiira the following lesscm : '^ Learn to re* 
^ >geid the words oi tbe sdnbes with greater attention than 
** the words of the Law/' Another rabbin assures Us that 
'SibeOral, aaoid not the Written Law, is the foundatbn of 
^^C^gfea*" A writer in the JemsakaEi Tahnud dedaMs 
^f>that the wofds of the wise are more loirdy than tiboae of 
*' the prophets/' Again: .^ There is no peace,'' says, the 
Tafanud, ** for the consciences of those who forsake the 
«« study of the Talmud for that of the Bible." The Miahna 
deebffw^ ** that those who sin against the words of the wbe 
^'.are more guilty, than those who violate the precepts of 
*^ the Law. ** The Jews," says the writer from whom we 
hare extrsfoted the foregiring partiGuiars, '' obstinately per- 
^ tist iti preferring the Talmud to the holy Scripture. They 
^ compare the Scripture to water, and tmdition to eacoel* 
^ lent wine. The Law, say diey, is sait; the BKshna is 
^< petaer ; and the Tkhnuds a^ precious aromatics. They 
^' bolmy maintain, that he who sms against Moses may be 
^ pardoned, but that he who oonttadicts the doctors is de- 
^ serving of death!" 

The following considerations wiQ contribute to illustrate 

*■ me ; be iball be free. And ye raflRsr him no more to do ougbt for hii fa- 
** tlier or bit mother ; making the word of God of none effect throngb yonr 
*< tradition, which ye bare delivered : and many such like things do ye." 
Mark rii. 1—13. 
• Hiat des Jnifa, Kr. iii. c. 6. «. 12, 13. 
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fitiU fiirther the Mampa of a people by whom the tcsfeto 
wfaich have now been described are enteiiafiiadL . 

In the faaditioos of the. Jav« we£nd naJHitfagBtyvae- 
knowledged which ia pio£ea8edl}(. mgidiiwte. witk IjjSat^ 
the wcitten word. .We mi^add^that it is;viiljiaUj|^pwir 
uiouDt to it : since it is supposed to, supply, the tiiie^«|^« 
pretatiou of the written Law^ and .tb4t.u1texpretatft0li.is 
ofteutioiea flatlj^ contradictory to its graounatusil r»aHfani>t 
tion. ^^ B V the help of this di^tinctioa betwieiea the ^KEcifr* 
'^ ten and the .Oral Iaw,*' as Basn^e juatly^obseiarei^ ^' &»f 
'^ niake God sa^ what they please,. and ^vje.a jikvia&mikr 
^^ thority to their imaginations. It. was in thek diK^tors' 
** power to multiply the commandments, and vary wem 
^* according to their caprice, and the peo{de could not !&• 
'' obey them guiltless, from the moment, the}; weiy^^fpr- 
'' Buaded that their heads were the secret deposUaruau)f 
^^ the will of the-Almighty." Now it may seasonally Ke 
demanded of the Jew, .Where do you find in the wdtUso 
Law a recognition of this' authority,, which, as you. |^ 
tend, was designed always to subsist in union and al^ug^pe 
with its own? To this question, however .'difficult (b^lao- 
lution of it might at first be thou^t, an anawQip;^ |^ 
vided by Maimonides, who alleges the .foUowii^; tesdr^as 
declaring the authority of the Jewish traditions; ^jCbe 
'^ word is very pigli unto thee, in thff mouthy' fx^ntim^fiy 
*' heart, that thou mayest do it9^/' In ihy moutli, h^ivfl^ 
thus understood to describe the Oral Iia\v dcUv^tedrto 
Moses ; and in thy heart, those precepts 'which have been 
deduced by reasoning from the Law or from traditions pre- 
viously received ^" * ...* 

The excellence of this method of traditionary instnic- 
tion is asserted by Maimonides, on a ground no lesarre- 
markable than the proof of its authority. He extofb it as 
an excellent safeguard against a host of evils, such as oor- 
rtiptions of the written texts, doubt, di^tenilion, seMftn, 
and erroneous interpretation^! „^ ^ 

» • . . < • itt**"* • 

y Dent. XXX. 14. .» . . • 

'" ** Hite'est qucMl dicit. Nod est !d co^s 1p$a' ut dicas, Quu aseendetyr^ 

»• noM$ in ecelupit &c. Et qnod diHt, Tn corde tttOy et in ore tvo, hot in- 

'* Duens, yel sententiRS qnn ore trftduntor, vel cpoclusfones qiitt s p et iula tBoDe 

" jjanaex potentiis ecorde oriandis) elieinntar, qaibns ethirn ■Htjhld'tvt add! 

•• vrt detrald v«uft, dlcen^, Nm nidef im, ne^te dhninucf rfe «»," * Pttr. Xfoi. 
jJ.M.' ' '...'. . . ^ . ... 

* **"Nb8ti, Tafmnd ipstim Inter nof rercptom, oHm noo ftH^ hi* f^rtmn H- 
*' bmm digestani, propter mtlonem 111am, qiii0 tana tm»hti oMncfl^iit'ffr'g^fe 
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To sum up the whole. As we have seen that the Jewish 
traditionfi zire regarded by that peoj^le » constituting a 
part of the Law of Moses equally sacred and authoritative 
with the written word; and that these traditions are con- 
tamed in llie Mishna and the TUonid; in both of which 
tfie dactrine of (iiture w wanfa and pumshments 'is most 
tep&ckly deciai«d : we may thus i>e satisfied respecting 
tiie trotii bf Warbui ton's position^ ^ that this doctrine Is 
^ maintained by Hie Jews to have made the most essen* 
* tial part of the MoiBaic dispensation/' This is in hct 
notliiug more than a paraphrase of the words of Maimo- 
hides, who Bays, ttiat ^ the resorrection of the dead is t^a 
^foundation of foundations of the Law of ^Moses^.*' 

28. 16. 
*nK>ngh Ihave sidd that the difiference, in point of rdigibn^ 
between the Israelite and the Gentile was wholly fiivoiirable 
to the Israelite: I am' aware that the burdensome, labo- 
rious, and expenmve requisitions of tlie Mosaic ritual, from 
winch the Gentiles were exempt, may be alleged as an ex- 
ception to tiie truth of this remark. In reference to this 
efoinect, the following remark of M£umonides is striking, 
ani^ with some abatement, appears to be just. '' The 
'^Iaw of Moses was given for no other reason than in 
^ order to diminish the laborious oflSces connected with 
^ the ceremonies of religion. If there be any thing in it 
^ which wears the appearance of trouble and fatigue, this 
*^ is wholly occasioned by our ignorance of the rites and 
'' customs prevailing in the world at the time of its deli- 
** Very. ' For, consider how great is the difference be- 
^ tween him who offered a burnt offering of his own son 
'* in honour of his god, and him who offered a similar 
^' offering of a dove in the service and honour of our 

** BMtra; rerbaj gum dUi tiifi orcy n«a licet tUn scripio ditmlgarf* Ktqve 
'* hme lUt mmiiiui wpieotiii circ« U|;cm Dostram, qua fagiebantur et vita- 
" baator Ula, in qme seqiMDtilraa temporibua inddit; Varietal»f nonpe, tt 
" perplezitotea aenteDtianini ac opiDiODUin, Dubia item, qnas oriri aolciit ex 
** tenDOoe acriplOy et in Iflwum relato, qaibua acoedunt Emirea, qni a aeripto- 
*• ribna et Ubraiiii fiidiKnM comaB&ttnstnr* ex qnibai poatea oriontnr inirr 
«« hoBiinea diitensiCMiea, contrcMrenB*, icfaianiatay et lecte, in utg o tiia H 
** oomnierciia magna conims^" More Nev. P. 1. c. 71. p. 132. 

^ Air Moa.oD0* 

< We flhoold not emit to notice^ in the doctrine of tbe Jeara rexpectliifr 
tboir tndHkma, annter came wkkfa would mitarially obatrnct tbe reeepiiau 
of onr Ueaaed Lord among tbe Jewa, aa tbetr expected Meieiali; atnce thtj 
cxpe e ted tiiat Ibe Mcwieh wonid fonSrm by Ua anthoritrtbe tmdMnn of tbe 
eldcffa. See Amh*» HUt. dea JnilSi, I. ▼. r. 10. f . 13. 
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**' Ood/' &c« In oonfimuitiou 6f tbiB Teaaoningy he refers 
to M ic. vi* S. Jer. ii. 5. and ^H. 

• 4 

. ' 60. 4, 

AiAong tb^ writeis here referred ta we mMr 'motion 
Mr.;AdcUaoaS Josephus the Jewish historiatts Origens, 
and' Gudworth^. Cicero seems to speak of the fact at 
havmg had considerable inflaence in generating the ani- 
versal beltef of a fiitare state, and to regard it as an adao- 
nitiofei of nature suggestnig to manldnd the siurvival of the 
soulL Phito mentions^ as a matter of undoubted certainty, 
ftppairttions of departed spirits, haunting sepulchres and 
monuments tif the dead, and contends that the tirible qua- 
lity of such apparitions is owing to the adhesion of gross 
matter contracted by sensUal defilement while the soul was 
united with the body''. The most surprising circamstaiice 
in relation to this matter is an admission of the reality of 
such appearances by pttifessed Mheists, such as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus, together with the most awlowacd at- 
tempts to fehide the inference wfaidi obviousty flow» firom 
it. It will not be uuappropriate if we here subjoin a few 
remarks from two of the distinguished writars whom we 
hare just named. 

^ i think," says Addison, '^ a person who is thus terri- 
'^ fied with the imagination of ghosts and spectres much 
^' more reasontdde than one who, contrary to the report of 
^' all historians sacred and pro&iie, ancient and modem, 
^^ and to the traditions of aU nations, thinks the appear- 
^^ anoe of spirits fabulous and groundless : could not 1 give 
'' mjnaelf up to this general testimony of mankind, I should 
^' to tiie relations of particular persons who are now lir- 
'< ing, and whom I cannot distrust in other matters of feet. 
" I might here add, that not only the historianfi, to whom 
^^ we may join the poets, but likewise the philosophers, of 
'< antiquity have favoured this c^inion. Lucretius himself, 
'V though by the course of his philosophy he Was jiiUiged 
'< to maintain that the soul did not exist separate from the 

4 Mor. Ncv. p. iii. c. 47. p. 490. • Spectator, No. 1 10.' 

' f AaUi|. Jiid. 1. v^ c i:i. %, «, S. Qnocad in Om alKM^ciMil'piptfr of 

HieiiprcMQr; • • • • '.•:.• 

I rCout. UeU. ii. 60. >> JnteD. Synt p 700. et). JC/B. , • 

^ ^' ij|ui Dondofn ea quie multis post adiiU trat^ri ccEpiuttit lft yai^ ^ p^« 

o'AdMMmt^tiMitanl tfU persMtefant, ^Mtlam itaivttm iiimmmt4 etfifti^^' 

H« viff^ riwtianfa e» 'caii#a^rr«tiii»<iioB leaeNnt ^ Mm 9^^ 

*< tM-AoMitif', AiffffT maximiM n9ciumis, ut vittermimr hi qtri tiia exee u n- m ti 

** Hvere." Tmc. Disp. 1. 13. 
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<< body, makes no doubt of the reftlily of apparitions, aed' 
*' that men have often appeared after their death. Thia I* 
*' think very remarkable; he was so pressed with. the mat- 
'^ ter of fact which he could not have the confidence to 
deay, that he was forced %o aocoant for it by one ol the 
mQHt absurd unphilosophlcal notioiis that was ever starts 
ed. He telb us, that the surfaces of all bodies are per^ 
petuaQy flying off from their respective bodies one after 
'^ another ; and that these surfaces or thin cases that .hi- 
'' diaded each other whilst they were joined in the body 
'^ like the coats of an maion, are sometimes seta entire 
^^ when they are separated from it \ by which means we 
'^ often behold the shapes and shadows of persons who are 
^^ either dead or absent^.'* 

'^ In the last place," say^ CudWorth, *^ we shall observe 
^ that Democritus waa yet larther convinced, by « these re- 
'^ latioDs of apparitions; soaa to grant that there wae a 
'^ ceitlun kind of permanent beings and independent upon 
^' imagination, superior to men, which could appear in dif* 
'' ferent forms, and again disappear at pleasure, called by 
*^ him idpls or images \ h^ supfKMing them to be of the 
^< fiame nature with those exuvious effluxes that stream 
'^ continually from the surface of bodies : only he woidd 
^' not allow them to han^e any thing immortal at all in 
^ them, but their concretioaa 4o:.be at length all dissolvT 
'' ahl^ and thdr personalities then to vanish into nothing. 
'* Thus Seactus the philosopher^ : Democritus qfirmethy 
*^ ih^. thite ate certain idoU or specirea that da often up-- 
*^ ftrdaeb ia men, some of which are bene/lceni and.some 
*^ maleficent^ Upon which accaant hewishkh that ii mi^ht 
<' ie his good hap to meft with forttmaie idols. And he 
** mddeihf that these are of a vast AignesSj and very Ian* 
'* gtve^ but not ineorruptible, and. that they^ sometimes do 
^' fore^signifle unto men future events j both visibly op* 
^' pearing to them, and sending forth audible vayees* Now 
"5 UMigh Democritus were much blamed for this omtCes-* 
S^sion cf his by Ms fellow atheists, as. giving therebjr too 
^ great an advantage to theists, vet in his own- opinion 
'^ di^ he sufficiently seeufe himn^f against the danger' of 
<' a God from hence, by supposing all these idols of his to 
'^.b^ corruptible, they beiog indbed nothing but cettain 
M finer conenetiona of atomss.aidnd of nCrisl and ethereal 
^unlmflte, that were flH body, and withenf any immoi^al 

» Spectator, No. 1 10. • " Adv. Matb. p, 3*LV,r^. p • 
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*' soul, as he supposed men also to be : so that a God could 
*^ be no more proved from them than from the existence 
<< of men. For thus he adds in Sextus ; Mai in ancient 
<< times having a sense of these apparitions or idolsj/ellfirom 
'^ thence into the opinion of a God; although there be he- 
*^ sides these idols, no other God, that hath an incorruptitfle 
** nature^" 

77-1. . ^ 

The words of Cicero are : ^' Quod Uteris extet, rheie- 
'^ cydes Syrius primum dixit hominum animos esse sempi- 
'^ iemos.** On this word, sempitemos^ Warburton observes, 
'^ that it properly signifies a past, as well as Juture eter- 
'^ nity ;" m support of which construction he dtes the au- 
thority of Donatus. In this sense, he contends that it 
is here employed ; and that the meaning of Cicero is, to 
allege the name of Pherecydes as the first who ascribed 
this kind of eternity to the soul. But whatever be the 
primary meaning of the word, I think it evident that Cicero 
did not so employ it in this place : because, but a short 
time before in the same discourse, he uses it twice in a 
sense firom which the notion of a past eternity is plainly 
excludedP, and it is quite unreasonable to suppose that he 
should so soon employ the same term again in a different 
sense, without annexing any remarlc as to the diange of 
signification which he attached to it. 

88. 15. 
The great principle by which the courage of Socrates 
was supported at the approach of death, appears, in truth, 
to have been no other than that which nas frequently 
prompted the commission of suicide : that is to say, he 
seems to have been influenced by a deep and deliberate 
conviction, that death, as the less of two evils, was far pre- 
ferable, under his circumstances, to the continuance of life. 
This view of the subject is fully warranted by the narrative 
of Xenophon ; which is also, as to some material points, 
confirmed by the less credible testimony of Plato. We 
find him, in tins narrative, contemplating with mournful 
sentiments, the approaching inftmrities of old age ; the' de> 
cay of his sight and hearing, his memory and other facul- 
ties ; the near prospect of a time when life would be barren 
of enjoyment ; the pains of sickness and the tedious infir- 
mities which commonly precede the dissolution of the 

• iDtell. Syitem, p. 70h 9 See Tnsc. IXiip. I. c. 5. 
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bodv. \Vith these feelings, lie re^ds the death which 
awttts him from the sentence of his judges^ as more de- 
surabfe than that ^ich he mu^t otherwise expect in the 
o|tli|larjr course pf things. These considerations appear 
moi^dover to have been strengthened by the alliance of 
others, springbg £nom the vanity of that character which 
Tertullian has ascribed to him^ ghrue animaL Having 
reached an advanced tim^ of life without the experience of 
those etils which are commonly attendant on the decay of 
naturei he considers it more creditable to Us future fame, if 
he were to pass off the scene while enjoying the AiU vigour 
of hijs mind, than if he were to wait the arrival of that 
season, ttrhen the weakness of his understanding might 
betray itself at the last hour in acts derogatory from the 
dignity of his philosophical character. Actuated by these 
motives and principles^, we find him, at his triid, stu- 
dlbasly exasperating his fudges by the introduction of 
topics which he knew woiidd be offensive ; dwelling in an 
egotiiHical and arrogant manner on his virtues, his wis- 
dom, and the important services he had rendered t6 his 
comitry ; and on the whole, observing just that kind of be- 
haviour which might be expected fropi a man, who throws 
avtray Bfe as a thing in which he has no pleasure. How 
little indeed his fortitude was invigorfited by a confidence 
of immortal life, we may judge from the following circum- 
stance. Death, he observes, must be either the same thing 
with annihilation, or it must be, f^ccording to the common 
opinion, the passagfe of the soul into a different state of ex- 
istence; but eren on the lowest supposition, if it be re- 
garded as the total annihilation of consciousness, still the 
chanse must be a prodigious advantage to him who under- 
goes tt '. This last particular is the more remarkable as 
coitdn^ from Plato, who endeavours on ^il occasions to 
m^e Uie most of the supposed persuasion of Socrates re- 
specting the immortality of the soul. 



. . ^. iTbiM Xeuoplw>n AckoowiedgeSf that the bold and dijniified ityle (/Mymkw^ 
y^m) of his defence might justly be esteeaied foolish, ifU bt noi redgtfd^dm 
ffTocetdin^ from a conviction that death was jpreferabte to l^e. Tot foUpv- 
itrg fmseage is to the siune effect : *Or*» f«^it« Ttv»x^'^'^* umXmf um itm^m itm 
om 9m^' m^ftrmff mtu h tym iJ^t i;^^ «-v< if^»*—i TAf THN ANA^AINnN 
1^1 9APTNa TOTS AIKASTASy tu^^m TtKunm^ /MtfiJLXdir^ t MMMn^fttn \m 
ir't «-^<ur«»^ Mt(^f*t *•» irtkv X^" ^** '^^* ^»«r»«'» . Arid agau : Jtt^n^m^f 
^•*AIA TO MKFAATtlEtN 'EATtON i» «» hzMe^tift^, OeONON l^nArOME- 
NOS, MAAAON KATAYM^lXAZeAI 'EATTOT EHOIBSE wmn iMmermt. 
Apol. Soc. Cf. Flatonie Apoil. cc. 17, 18»26. 
' Plat Ap. Socr. c. 32. ed. Forster. 
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What 18 befi^e aDeged frcHKi AllMMBiis -te gfooddadl on 
aii ^meiiAiti6n of the ttot, of which the neowainy imist be 
obviMB on the slightest consMenlioo. The wondt' > te- 
femd fo are as follows. AXXoi St ^tfi'iVy ^^ «Miyyi»«^*^T«^ 
yiti;^ Toy flXorotfyo^ liecXoyoy, ir^ rou^irajMM'tf^ ^nhnr, '6ti ooinr-rov- 
T0oy oor« enrer, dcH'ff 'ijxoMrf ita^ flAATilNOlS. rtnrm ftun 'koj 
4>«f$o0yot ffnmv^ etiiirfmra roy inpiHpu^*. On which Sckwieigfa- 
aeusei^ observes : ^< Quod Gctrgiam, ieeto Platx>nicti <fiafcgo 
'^ qtd ab to nomen habet, dicentem fadiint Kbri iidstri^ ^ 
<< m'AtV Mfe tfe/ rpstrm dixisse vel a PLATONE ^mdmsstj 
^ fieri non potest tit ita scripserit Athen«iMs aed ^mftt 
^ SORPATOrS baud diibie lege^idom ; cam non ^ «e$ «ed 
^ Socratetn, cum Gorgia disputantem Plato fecerit/'* ' 

101.14. 
The position here advatnced rests on the most ckectded 
testimonies of history, and even on the confeiisions c£thc 
early philosf^hers of Greece theftiselv^s, ThetfottDiroig 
is a brief summary of the leading autfaoritiet ammff 4he 
"(mters ct antiqtdty. Diodonis Scidm, L i*ftom'cuMto 
th^ end of the bootc j Diogenes Laerttes it» the ii^eB' of 
Thales, Soion, Cleobulu^ Plato, PythagoiBS, DenriKritias, 
and Pyrrho : PIato'6 Timseds r Po^hyry 'and Jaaridickns 
in their lives of Pythagoras t Herodotoa, L iii :• CleflMUit of 
Alexandria, Strom. 1. i. c. 18. : Aristotle, aa qiiol^ed by Dio- 
genes Laertitts^ 1. i. §. 1 . Jo^phns oont. Apion. it' 

It would lead to an ti&suitabke prolixity, if w^ Wese to 
collect together the information aflorded us on this imh|tcl 
by the writers above- enmnenited* It may not howeMr be 
uninteresting or useless if we quote ficom one of them, 
namely, Clement of Alexandria^, a few remarlcs, which, as 
they are coincident wHh the general result towhidii ignch 
a collection of particular wemM lead as, aaay-Bi^ply the 
place of more extended and numerous cittftioM. 

^' With regard to the wise men and philosopher^ of 
^ Greece, it is hardly necessary to remarlc, that the greater 
^^ part of the most ancient of them w6re either bathariana 
'* by biith, or instructed by barbarians ; since it Iab been 
shewn, that Pythagoras was eithl&r a Tynhenian or u Ty- 
nan: Antisthenes was a Phrygian; Orpheus an Odry- 






• L. Ki. c. 113. 

< Prom a work entitled Mmyuut, which that tutfaor aacribrt lo him, h«t 
which Saidas attrihates to Antistiiene«, and othen to Rhodon. 
■ Strom. 1. 15. 
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*' BUtti or a ThiBdan: and Homer is JEor the most part 
^^ thought 40 hwe brnm an EgjFptiw* Thale» was a rhe- 
nieiaii bjr Urth) audi is tnoteovar roQociiedito hav^. con- 
vevaed with'fthe pooiribeta «f £gy|>t« • Pytbagoiw.di^ the 
aame^ and ^waa Ukewiae ctrcnmciaed by those pipphet$» 
^ in Older that he iD%ht be admitted to the moat sacred 
reoessea of thor templeaS Aod thus .become inst^octed 
in the •mystieaL phikoophy of the £gyptiai|s. He idso 
*' canyenMd mA the rooat eennentof the Chaldeans. f^id 
the AiagL-— «*Aa lor Plato^ he does j)ot deny that he 
bioaght h<»ie from the barbariaas the noU^t part^ of 
Us philoaophy, and ooafesses that he visited Egypt. 
^ . I ndeed it is manifest, that he takes everyioccasion to 
^ magnify the barbarians ) since he speaka of both himself 
^' and Pythagoras as having learned the laq;est and best 
^' part of their doctrines among them. In one of his dia- 
^^ togues ha diseovesa his acquaintance with the Egyptian 
'^ kmg^ and speaisa of Thoyth, an eminently wise man, 
^^ wlraoi he knew to be the saasie ivith Mercurvv} and in an- 
other he appears to have known certain Thsaaians who 
held the immortsdity of the ibuL Py tbi^ras is recorded 
^^ to 'have been theseholar of Sonchea, the Egyptian chief- 
prophcf; PlaSo of Seehnupbis the Heliopolitan ; and £u- 
dbxns the Cni£an« <rf Gonupbia, who .was also an Egyp* 
« tiaa»**-fWith, regard to Dvuocritnst'We.find him in his 
«< writngavnuiffBifying Ua own learning, aftai^ the loUawing 
^ manner : ' I have travelled over a greater parte of the 
'^ earth than, any of .my contemporaries, pairymg my in- 
^^ ^uiiiea into the oaoat remote .points of human Imow- 
ledgeb I hftveidao witnessed & {pjeater. variety of f^limates 
and q/1 seals. I have convemed with ar greater number 
^ of 'laamedi men. Nb man^ not even those who are called 
'< ArpedonapkflS.aaMmg the Egyptians, ever surpassed me 
^ in the xonatruotian of Unes, together with the d|9mon* 
*' strataon [of>jAefar pcoperticB]. With these learned men 
^' I have maintained an intencourse on the whole for eighty 
^ yeaci in ftnr^n oomitries/ for he visited Babylon, and 
^ Pfissis^ and ^^t^and waa a scholar of both the Magi 
f< and the priests. . Pythagoras first made mention , of Zo- 
^^ roaster .the Perrian Msgus : of whoso secret books the 
'^ fioUowers; of Psodicus boast themselves in possession. 
*' Alexander, in his treatise on the Pythagoric symbols, 
'^ reccHrds that Pythagoras was a seholiur of Nazaratus the 

> Gr. r« flSiffWy thoie frdoi which nil but this priesta were cxchideA 
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^S.<SMmMNl BneKnwm.r!'*-*-^ apljeawthani thiitiphiliior 
^i'P%^ » ilmg^ 8f<B<^ beneAcWb ta wwilwmlyfflQpnihfib ili 
^ Mden^ tiittes* tt«)9iiK 1iiiie4)artmwnia^iHftd)Aii^^ 
^* noMMig the JM^taow ^ and tiiat^iti wm «|itenM4fh'Uilto«>-^ 
^^ duced kito Greace* . And tboae "tifhb tfngti it ;iii€i»» Jih^ 
'' prophets of JBgypt, die61uiMHiiia.af;Aflttyiria^)l|iefini^ 
'' of Gaul, the Samaamis ^fi BactriiH thise .triio .fMo«»r 
*^ phized amoog/die Gelts^ the mfigi ^<Peniar-^e g^f 
^Vnoaophistae (rfJndia ; and otbar'baibariaBpbibafiplmd/^ 

Though we have flaid» thai the earlfpUloflophj^olCkQCcfe 
was derived for the iaost part from verjr impuri^ aoneces 
of informaikm, we ought himevar.to ftddi tbat,it appears 
in some i&atanceB to have boeafg^herod ftDm;aii rintbr- 
caourae witk* those among whom the AH^msmjdl letnaale d 
trudiwereatiH preaarvcd .kiiliieir' puiftjC iTortheae ^Mc-* 
ton^a, iadeed, do the ancient /pUioiBo^bter& Appear* to hate 
been ultimately indebted for wnut^ver auppKea ofitnie and 
valuable knowledga they pasaeased : wtnlethatf imtmrHnisi' 
ture oi fehebood with, which Ihehr jsynlami iare^4cbitfied, 
vmj'hejivsdy pfigarded, aa haaring osiginlite^alhc^ in^fll^ 
perventad ata^te of thecAogy and^mce aonaog thoae tei*- 
hai^anatwho wege th<?ir ta<w>e(iiiimediafce'in rta r|i tt aa % 'y<te 
in. the abuse ofthm own.reaaott hnd.-the;iranit^(i^^lfbiir 
iimgjnatiQi)s« lu^wiiB^imir/tQitV^tmdijet^ 
reeMfkahle! partioulara .a«e fumiahed' hy, tht^. testmongF*^ 
heathenL'.writera^-. ' -. • ^ • ^/m :. • , -n . . , ^ : » .»-.',. i.--' 

Weleam firamMegaalhenea^ <a heathen iu8to4iaA,Ms^ 
temporary with SaiMeua Nioat0r9)^thaft vthatatteff faad bfc|t< 
saidjredpeetiiig natnoe. by the amaents^ .was also to be^fotmA 
among those who philosophized out of Greece; nanad^^ 
partly amoo^. tlie finudiaians .of. kidiB» imd pactl9i.«BHtig 
tlwae iahabitdnla of fiyria-who ane caftnl. Jewa. Tlie^Aii^ 
thoritV' of ClearQbuB^.flBi eminent diadple of Artatatit^ia 
cited by Clement of Alexandkia^. atndtjQaenbuaS'aa^noqnl- 
ing the intercourse between that great pmloaopher, and a 
pecBon of the Jewish nation: and the latter of these writ- 
erS|Maeog.<M;her intefestmg fmAmAtm^ conneafcedwitfuhis 
affiur^ gives a citation'of Aiiatotle's worda 'bmn the worib oi 
Cleardioa^ iu4mo^wkdgiMg'theinforaiathN^ whsdt AriaiUitto 
and his oomnaaions :had gatbtnoed frmai'tt^e Jeivv tOf faw^ 
been -more Jiraluable than tlMit which. th«yi had coipwiyni<1lt» 
ed to him. Josephus declares concerning Pythagoras, that 

y Apud Clcni* Alex. Str. 1. 1 5. MbUU • Coat. Ap. i. 112. 
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he IrM iimttMf i]Mr^ttdv*w«llucqfttaifil#d^iflfeh ttwdquitu-^ 
tioiMiitifr!tlNiJem^ but ma^ flMrtbe nuMt^pitt^ Im iiittftMbr 
of< tfaMi t'^attd iclMb tfw ttAdMrityoi Heniiifptts,' a dU^jpsnt 

fitnif'Poilp^friy^ pespeoting the mudo philoMidito/^MIP^ie 
viriMtrmt oiiv tte EgyptmBs, the AniHr, and GhaldMbtf, 
bnt^idio tH Hebrewti; and that the wiscbm he acqepbed 
wM principally ^e fruit of Mb trnvtla aoiong Hhes^ Ifa- 
ttone^. Iti Telatioh to this sufageet^the tianmtir^^ of ^afiji- 
blidbnitf ia tio less fetimfladite« He rdatea'^, Miaf wbeil 
Pythagbma in the earlier part of his fife^dsit^ Thatea, ibe 
latter, afker oomiiraoieating to Pjftiiagoras whatever in« 
btntelion he cdiild, and excamng bimadf by reaion of ag^ 
and4nfiittity<ftt>as ddiig:iaore^ fitrtnuoudymged him ^ to 
<^ ttdce a iToyage to ^gfpty and eqiecially to converse itidi 
^ tlile iNcidita at MempbiatMiid DioepoUa; ailegiiig4tot^he 
'^ Mihseif bad obtained frbm them thofte inttnie^oii9''tl»* 
'< iriiieh'he oti^ed Ins reputaeion for wisdom/' Now it ^ 
remarkable thal^ of the two^gteal divniona of <3reek p^o- 
so^^ lihe lonloMd'theltaliry Hre find Thaks at thebead 
of I the anebctrim in tba) fametf, and Pythagoraa in nem^ 
theitattietf tnatioa wiA^regani to^tlw -latter : Tbalea being/ 
as SaigcperaSjrtaappoied) »Pheiiician by birth, Pytfaagoraa 
hiaAsi^e,and botbof theata^iDatructed hi Egypt. FiroiA' 
whieh>^it ap^eaum that the knowledge of both these eat*l^ 
sages was 'derived' from two eottatries, in both of whieh 
primeval truth was much debased by superstition' and ido^ 
lBiiry,4md^mf vnhiek both %ere' situated tiear tothe eouritry 
of *that;fieoplej^i«tho were the/depositaries i>f the omolea^of 
6od«'imd<'of theuncotrapted primitive fel%ion qf aoatt-^ 

ij(aHiiiot24oenteIude thia note wstlioiit observiMy that the* 
meatr^uaUe'informatioO' imd remafks on the mtei^atfa^ 
subject of' ft, rare eontained in. the tweUhh and thirteetitft' 
dM^eem-of the tUid book of Witahis'a iEgyptiaca. 

1 iOI. 2^ ' '• 

. ■u^.^ui. UuK§ foribm ^fiUHttMiurBy wAioh, beingim^miot^ 
to ike agv ^ffMloMphg, iMt ^tkerefarB mcure /mn'4i$ ^ 
fet^mj] How soon after the appeaiamce of Pythagonis' 
tlie" Grdcian mythoiogv' was infected widi bis doetfinesf 

will appear 'frottK the Mbywii^ liaesof Pindar^ wheae eayly' 

I » 

•» VjonU Ap. i. 22. « Oe Vito Pytha^f . f . U, 12. 

* i)eVit.Pytliag.c.u. §.12. 
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life was oonteniporarjr'iHlh t&<e latter y«tfB of Pjrth^om, 
and who is doieribed by Ckmtat ^ AhrfxittiMatt^ mem- 
ber of hid seet ^. H«re ^ne 4neet with tke Sdetrlii^^the 
transmigration in a form very Mp^ar lalJhlA'fa'wlkieb'it 
occurs in the Ph^drus of Plato. - '^"'< 

'Exareperff fiuvMrrt; . /^ 

A«D vofuray sKxtfy tx^i^ 

Skci^tfy, miAav Am; 

'O8oy mpot Kpovou Tt»p* 

^ly syfflc fJLaxitpQtv 

NflRTOv cpxfoevi^if • • 

Avpoj irspiffuvouo'tr x* r. A. CH. U. 123. 

The same appears from a frsi^ment'of Pindidf cortakted 
in the Menon of Plato f. 

101. 80» '»'►*' 

the jfreifaiHng sentimenU^of ka/o^^Ufei &€J] 



lar opinions respecting a future «tate discover thMdselt^ 
in the mytholo^ of tha-northern'nalftmsb Th^-Mbdring 
description is taken fcsmi Mdlet> Nottht^' Antitfukteas. 
'* Those, onljr whose blood had been shed la. btfMM' nfi^ 
*^ aspire to the plesaorea which Odin prepared' ftir thfttf ta 
'< Valhalla. The pleasures which they Mp($ct«d aAer 
*^ deaths shew tis plainly Enough whab thay rsHialdbd daifil^ 
"life. < The heroes/ says the Edda^'who are reddled 
" into the padace of OdHn^ have every da^ the plaasaane of 
" arming themselves^ of passing in i^eview, of ijuig ihugi 
<^ themselves in order of battle, and of cutting one another 
^ in pitoes ; but as soon aa the hour of iqiast approaches, 
'' they return on horseback all eafe and sound badr to die 
<5 hall of Odin, and M to eating and drinking. Thd|ii^ 
" the number of them cannot .be counted, tba flesh iof. the 
<< boar Serimner is sufficient for them aH ; every day it is 
" served up at table, and every dliy it is renewed agidn en- 
** tire : their beverage is beer and mead ; one single goat, 
" whose mUk is ^exeellent mead, fumisbes^enoi^ of that 
" liquor to intoxicate all the heroes : their cbps are Ae 
^ skulls of enemies th^y have alain. Odin alone, who sits 
" at a table by himself, drinks wine Ux Ins entire liquor. 
'< A crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 

• Strom. V. 14. ' Ojip. vol. ir. p. 351. f Vol. i. p. 119. Bd. 1770. 
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« fill their .opps a^.frst w tb«y emptf^ tbem.' Such. wa$ 
** that happy 0Me,tbe hart hiOM of which rendered aU tbe 
*< iahabUaQta <rf tte aonh; of £iiippe btrqpidp and whi^h 
** inad9them net oaly to defyi but even aeek with ardowi 
^ the most cruel deaths. Aocoidiagljr kii^ Rcgner Lodhrog 
** when he was going to die, far from uttering groans or 
** fonnkig complaints, expresaed Us joy by these verses. 
^ ' We are cut to pieces with swords : but this fills me with 
** joy, when I thinlc of the feaat that is preparing for me in 
<^ Odhi^s palace. Quickly, q^icklv seated in the splendid 
*< haUtation of the gods, we shw drink beer out of the 
«< skulls of our enemies. A brave man fears not to die. I 
^ shall utter no timorous words as I enter the hall of 
<* Odin.' '' 

117. 
Agaiaat Mn Addison's argument for the immortality of 
the soul, which is treated of in this and the following page, 
I am aware that an objection may be framed by idlqpng 
the weakness and decay of lacnlties in aged persons. But 
it M to be'coasidersd) that sudi decay ia an effect purely 
oofporeaL It canaot be aaid that the spiritual pait of us, 
viewed abstHttstedly ia i*s^ and independently 01 the body» 
is e^oor debilitated or hnnaired by yeaia» so as to be iMcar 
y^kilR ^otitKtfamng new kilowled^ or of improving the 
meatali vigour whuh baa been obtained by the prerious esc-^ 
eraise «f reascm. This eSect indeed we discern in ih^ 
oompounded being : it ia n^ however an ttffection of the 
SQul» hut occasioned only by the state of thoset bodily (Orr 
gamhUMsomufictioB with which .the soul periorms its opera- 

tacAs K llie result then o! a just obsemtiim of this mat** 

, , « 

" ArintoUe, though no advocate for (he immnrtaRty of the sool, as wc uu- 
derAtimd the tRin, liiui iusisU^d upon this distinction, while maintnlnflig the 
H9f%k^ •fit^ dm m tmi' m a snbataDoe. 'O h mm tmn iryytwAw^ •vri* r#f 

Kim 2t. Jlt^wtf tin rwv atainrr.^fnt ^vfi^atttf u ym^ Xa$9i $ Wft^^vrnt «f*ft» ratafh, 
/SXW« k$ Jnt^ JMCJ i UH. 'hXTE TO THPAT, OT TAi THN ^PTXHN HSIlbN' 
BSNAI /ri, AAA* EN Xl«* nmiaw*^ n ptthmt mmt wTiir* KiM «v uuf l« mmt r* h^>. 
|44» ftm^mmrmf cA^Uv «v»ts i^at fiuf^Mtf «»r« h mwmtu i^rt, " The miiHl^ 
*^ being a substance, appears to be introduced into the body, and to be in- 
*' corruptible. For [if it were cormptible] , it woald be most sohject to cor- 
*• raftkm fiNnii the decay of hs futUtieB in old age. Bat at tlie caae la, the 
*', /sun^ thing h^pCDS with rMard to the mind, as does with regard to the or- 
** gnna of sensation : for if the old man were to obtain a vigorous eye, he 
*^ would see as well as the yonng. So that [fA«f in/hfirify nf] old age am- 
<* wiaUt tuH m amp i^tctivm of ike nui, hUman tfjfiKtwm o/ikai m which 
** the toui is placed i agreeably to what takes place in drunkenness and dis- 
*' ease. And the power of thought and contemplation is impaired, because 
** something else within [the body] is corrupted : but tlie (acuity itself is im- 
'*pa«ible.*' peAnlma,i.5. 
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ter would lead us to infer, dlkt tt^pbift^a^defl^dl feritei* 
ntdrtdify ifi united to n fifubstanee -v^leh ^i^ now fid^^tB^ie 
id i pembdMe and mortel stater and' tfauA'sticiiM'trtf be 
llkly from surveying the conetitutSoiio^ the' flOfolft^ eoAiflttde 
i^peetine it i^eeably to the diacoviMes of BCtiptea^^ that 
the breath of life, which was breathed into vmn at hu^^iM- 
aieion/was given him with a view to tfce p^petidty oTfais 
d^ation: '^ -- 

11^. 12. ' - 

The deetriiie of the Egypdans resfpecting the aoiilb 
thti^ stilted by Heiodotus : '* That the aoul of maa l^ iin- 
** niOrUd; that on the death of the body, it migrates ^c- 
^ cisssively for ever into some other animal atth^' time 
*' of its birth ; that when it has thus passed tUxingh' sH 
** the [species of) animals which inhabit the land antf 'the 
<* sea, together with all the [specidli of] niringed animd^ it 
<^ reenters the body of a man at the' time of itr UitK^^ted 
*^ that it performs this revoluldcteonee mvSOOQ yetoa/''^ jQf 
the docMn^ thus describe lift* leugft; hesaytf/iljat the 
JE^yptians were the ^arIlestliiiition%ho maiiiteiined^it'^^^ 
his authority has been continually qtioted sM'^stei^ibg^^ltiU 
ih^ EgypHoM were the Jint koh^ held ihH^^Me ^ioia^% 
inmoftal ! This is the tnore temarkable irtite ^'^A^m 
tef'theoriginid text, in wUch'«he author apfU^M^tb^^lftV^ 
obviHted the posribility of mSseoneeption, by'ehtk^^g 
the demous^MtiJve ikt>iKAib 'both {mnkedii^y 'BA>i^ wd 
after his description of the doctrine. The words are as 
follows : TTpoproi St xai TONAEi roy Xoyw Aiyiwrwi m-i ej fi- 

^ icwna rot ^HfVAM Kon roe daXtt^eriot xott r» irmwdtf ttt^i^ tr^'^- 
^* $puorov tro^Mt yivofbwoy wtuntf\ rijv iripn^Xtio'iir ^'Mt^'yitMda 
*^ ^ T^M^ifUoNri rt9(fH* TOTTOi r^ A(»yw tMTK o» <%A^Mf 

ty^«^«v¥^, X. rl X. The mistake is, I believe^ '^VlilMnt^^lil 
fined to modem writers. It is notieed by lAnSiet^ ifflnfe 
seoend'editaon of his translatlcMi of Herodotus. Shr^JFohn 
Marsham has understood tM9 'passage of fferodett^/Wif 
tb^ sense of that historian had been fiilly giVeii Ihthe ft>l- 
iWrtil^ Word», ii^flMiM rci^ Tw Xoyov Ai7tMrri6f Ho-twnrlirtii^ 
afti^fM^ -^fyjC^'iaavvtoi t&f^t %r here* he'«t6{M)tftiorr M^^tM 
Wplfttiq^.^ ..,0^ tbjB «ro]*ud.of„,|;i>ia. inMicpn^tjrH«ti«R,nJke 



*'huj08 vitas ioterituno. IUa^tm r«tp}i t«» X^t^** AtvMrriM tifi'ri^ 
« /e''^#i/>t^j^4'«jrAM«>*r'iM' Cum Tero ratibchiitiode in* Uhli 
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speald^ ^..tJte .anvEDpi^lUy oft tbt soul as 4Ae whitest, of 
M gg p i io ti 4itcoif0iM$.f aiM aeons to tUnk that ibe dop- 
tfina^of Jiiuture slate vas as mach the paculiac fruit of that 
pq^ple'a ioguuity, as a certaio artificial meUiocl of. Wtcb* 
mg* cbiekeiM ivhicb is related to have . been, ia use amqog 
them. ' WitsuiSi in his •exceUent oonfcitation of Maiakam^ 
inf ti^ of rectifving the miBcoDstruction of Ins mpoaenty 
has contented himself with giving the lie to Herodotus JEor 
an assertion which never came into his head. ^* Quum 
** t^rimwum immostalitateni^"' says hsy^^piioiiim JEgyptio* 
'^ nun inventum esse sciipsit HeroiQioM^Mplendide mtuiUus 
^ eft ^/" This is the. mors remarkable in Witsios, as he 
has ou another occaskm very properlv cautioned his readers 
i^ponst giving credit to Marsham s quotations. '^ Non 
^ oossum," says he, ^ quin lectores maneaniy ne temere 
'< MArshami citationibus fidem suam adstringant ; qui, ubi 
^ uEgfpti^s sues laudandi occasionem ^quamse invenisse 
<f ^putaVmnia ssepe suis indulget affectU>ua L" This in- 
take of Herodotos's meaping Irasibeen soprevalent^.that it 
wxpld be^ wofiaic to ground upon it a charge of wilftiL mas^^ 
represeotatioQ agaiqst Marsham: though, on the other 
h^4» it i$>not improbable that he may have been tha first 
propagator of ity and Ihattbe «rror may. have passed cpr- 
neiat'ontbia autbodty for vant^of due. examanatii;>n in those 
wjipio Ipave followed him, sim^e be ia the jssrliest of those 
modem isrmters in whom I recoUect having met with it. 

. r'/^. ...... .12a. 12.-. . , 

. Jiut hoih ihe^e great lights 0^ paganistn, though- them" 
eehiesjMisthf ntapected oftt^Ulelityimth regard to afidure 
retribution, && J Of the suspidou here express^, it is fit 
that (bfi^grounds should be stated* With regard to Py tha* 
gqirasi the quotation fromTimseus will justfy be re^parded 
as.carrying .with it consideraUe weight ; and the evidence 
wh^cb it afiards wiU be oonoborated in the course of ob* 
servatum we are about to pursue. But in these remarks 
we. shall chiefly 'be concerned with Plato. 

I. , As the mquent and strong declaratioua of a future 
state wMch occur in the writings of this philosopher will 
naturally appear to favour the contrary presumption) it 

** AoMn homfattfivqitiMi 'd^ bMtitt, Msecati Iberiitt; existim«baiit imimu 
** de homiDihii!* id bevtias, de bestiU in homiiiet tninsire. T«v ^mftmrn »«- 
** rm^ttHyrtt H v^' {«m* m%t yinfu*^9 tfhnnf Corpore deftllicto IB tlilld 
** atquc «]itid corpus frenitiitin migmre nD^rnam." ChroDicas (JanoDi p. 2 17. 
ed. Lond. 1()72. 

k ^gyptiacB, 1. ii. c 15. §.4. * ASgjptiaca, 1. ii. c. 16. (. 8. 
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will be right to obviate, ki thefirabfiaceythe aeeuung con* 
tracfiotion they present to the c^inioft we (have advamed. 

The general prinoiple of the doabk doctrine ha»«lreaiiy 
beea atated'fron^ SyneBitts>°. Tbia indeed wtaa* the jeom- 
mop doctrine of both the Pythagorean and PhUonic adnbls, 
^5 that all things were not to be disoiared to ^ men<>." 
Plata in the etrongest manner declaFea>his own <xiotax^ 
fence in it^ where, speddng in tbe person of SocrMesybe 
sajsi. <<' It seems to be requisite, that magistralies c fc puld 
^^ easploy nnidi falsehood and deceit for the benefit of tkoae 
^^ whom they govern^." Sudi being his principle^iit can- 
not be doubt^ but that, if he. bad (fisbelieveid a ftitare 
state, he would nevertheleBS ha/re taag^ it; aiaca liis 
writings evince, in the fullest manner, has contic^ioH' of the 
indispensable necessity of that doetrme for the purposes of 
social good. 

il. U Hato really bdiered a fisture state, he. caanot be 
supposed to have believed it in aayiother way than aeoasd- 
ing to the system ctf fatsmetempsyEciioeia: for Jie'ddeaiaot 
anywhere recognise the doctrine '.iui«MMiBnee^<4^anes 
with that form of it P. The fsibwing oondbamm^wUl titoafr- 
fore be inevitable : If he did not believe the metempSToho- 
sis, he did not believe a future >state. Now hia disbelief of 
the metempsydiosis wiU^ I thinks he evident froo^ the fol- 
lowing, considerataons* 

Of a doctrine which he sincerely believed, his various 
statements would have been consistent and uniform. This 
is always the case with men who express opinions taken up 
on serious and settled conviction x it is only in the exetoise 
of fiction and the indulgence of ftuicy, tliat we find them 
vary in their 'Statements according to the feeling* nod ' pttr* 
pose of the moment. But this ctosisteney we* shall not 
find in the several statements wiwh Plato has given lof this 
doctfinei There are five of his. diakiguea^ in wlucb it is 

described; and of the several accetnts thus giwn nCit, 

• • ' ■ ■ * • I * 

P Paget B8 of this work, • Af n ^%mi f|« mivr«# v«»t« fmftu 

. " Pc ^p. I. r. Opp. vol. vU. pp»23,24. 

' iTiK Gofgias indeed conUfns nil accouot of fitturt reirards aiid panuh- 
mcDtSf in which the metempsychosis is not expressly mentlooed. Theft 
fvemsbowefer to ^ a nMBiMsi aUnsion to iU M'bm^ speaktug-of iho d^raal 
]i iniskiDTiits of the incnniUy wicked in thi% in^rnal r^i^iou^ lie aiq^ ** llHt 
^ these punWniMBt*, thmiffhiio^wfty hMMSoMl to the eu S i aw i v, wvnofSithij 
*< Iras profitable to all unjust penoas wiio fioni' timo to live oone iniolkow 
'* regions, since they operate as adnwniiumt and wamiHg%:'* mt which 
warnings it is not easy to undeivtaMi tbe utei eatept on tbe«uppoBft«mi of a 
reaun to the pvobatlonaiy state, flat Opp. irol. W, pp; \$%, 1^. * « *- 

4 Tidseus* Pbtedrus* Mcnon, Phssdon, and De RepubUca. . v 
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each im as.to Bome leading particulan, inconsistent with 
allilituiMidienk It win be unnecessary to specify in detail 
these akumerotts inoonsifatencies, the fact of thdr existence 
beiiig soffident for the present angomenU Now that he 
s0rkMlsly entetftltiBed all these oontiadietory views upon 
the same: subject ia impossible; The existence of so many 
destroys 'the eTidenee of his belief of any one ; and the 
oenkvadteisto wUdi is foond in libem aftnrds the strongest 
presNimption that hebeHeTed none. Fiobi which it seems 
to tie ia bir ^xmsequeneC) that he did not believe a fiiture 
state at all : wice he no wheve recognises that doctrine 
exceiH; in the form of the metempeychosis. 

IlL Ad anonyouNiB biographer of IVthagoras, of whose 
work an atetract is given in the fitbliotheca of Photins, 
haathe following passaged ^' Hato and Aristotle, in lik^ 
*^ manner, declare that the soul is immortal ; though some^ 
** not hetng able to &thaa» the meaning of Aristotle, inui* 
*^ gine him to say that it ismortaL" If therefore we as- 
ceiiainlhapiiecisa natuDSoCthe views entertained by Aris- 
totle.iipon this snkgecty we shall obtain a material hdp to- 
warda diseovering those of * Philo. 

JMow with regwd to -Alistotfe, it is undeniable that he 
coAsideted death as the fimd and total extinction of human 
codseibusness^ .It ia equally 'certain that he expressly 
declares the soul, or rather a particular faculty of it, to be 
eternal and immortals In order to reconcile/ these appa* 
rent contradictions, we are to observe the distinction which 
he makes between two faculties of the soul, the passive 
mmd^ And the active mind* By the former of these t«*ms 
he > denotes the faadty of appr^eosion; by the latter, the 
active} power of judgment and reasoning. Now concern- 
ing the passive mind, he declares, that it is mortal, and 
caufiot be separated £rom tiiie body, because the ideas 
(foanettrftdrff) which it apprehends are wholly supplied by 
liodily perception \ Of the latter, that is the aqfive mind, 
he declares that it does exist in separation from the body, 
that it is immortal and eternal. But at the same time he 
maintains, that though existing separate from the body^ it 

• • * 

it >*' God. 259. Wmmtn mm Ji^rsvtXm mtatmm 9ftmm§ ktymm vn* ^i^nr mfv 

«i^r«f^-«i^aMMMnaq«#*> Slk- ad Ntciii. $h. 
I .^.tOe Ao. ii|.6«- . . •- i . 

WHm49m»n.9pn9ithAiAht^iao-e%l^n^99wwm»>' 

wifutrtt- Ibid. ill. &• • - • .. . 
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no.loi^pBr reftaina noy memory, cQajwiomwfiMi».fW pow«r of 
tlipugbty becaiwe it can exercise iU contemidatiTe power 
only in conjunctioa with the pasnve nUnd, which miwpe 
mind is innepacable from the bodjr, and ia periahnbk^. 
Here then the faculty in question b plunly declared to 
be eternal, and aa pliunly declared to become divealed of 
all peraomdity and conaciouBnesB aa aoon aa it ia s^iaraled 
bam the bony. In ttaa I apprehend there iras^'pflrfbet 
^peament between Ariatotle and Plato* 

.IV. irbis condusbn will appear the more reaaooaUe 
from the fiillovnng considerationfl. The real doctdne of 
Pythagoras respecting the soul is thus stated by Diottnea 
LaertiuB^ ^ That the soul is disceiped from the ajbers 
** and that it ia immortal, becanse the auhaCauoe bom 
^. whieb it ia disceiped is immortai'.'* If now we aak» 
wlMttb meant by the ether, we find it fgnhined i& Flu- 
taach, who givea the same meaning in a mfferent fotm of 
WNftrda: ** Pythagoras and PUto," says he^ '' held that the 
<< aoul is inooiraptible ; for that, when it goes oat of Ihc 
u body, it retmna back into the sonl of the muyersei wficfa 
** is homogenial to it^/' If agaia we woiild imjuajaiid 
what is meant by the soul of the universe^ we findflM^ 
according to the doctrine of Pythagoras, it waa the affae 
with the Deity ^« So that here the. notion of thejaaBl'& 
immortality ia nothing else than the doctrine wfakli wf 
have already descrihedS of its. refusion into the Dbine 



,V. Tliough the following particulars might, in themeelveBp 



^,fiu9 U $0r» /MM* TMi/ Un^ t^i, JMM TDTTO MONON AOANATDN lUl AI^S^. 
or MNHMONETOMEN AE, in raur* fitf mwmiti, i h wmh^U^t vmv flW ftt* , 
KAt AHBT TOTTDT OTeBN NOEI. «' TliU aetitv mtad it tf^aiiilii^ hi 
'««as«l, wd'hnptMHife.. But it » aepwaMe oahr la mywd i<»ih iitwM» 
<* [i. e. not in the retention of iti exerdw aod ftinctiona,} ftad'OAills 
*' essence only is immortal and eternal. But we do not remember wi^ it, 
** [when separate from the body,] becaose this [U e. the actiT». nlad] li 
«• iwynnihte, [that la, aDmiioi^tible of eitereal impresrfbn^] Ii^ (ki^tP^ 
<« aiao miod aa oorraptih]e« and wltlipot the passire the notice epii eQi||||^^ta|f 
* ' aothiny." Pe An. ill 6. 

^pA-m «a* iti mwwwmfrm m^mm,Tt9 %9tu Diog. Laert. rill. 28. . . , > 



'. f Hfi^l Sf ail tih§^m^m^im^TW9 uuu tw ^»%«rg i^mvts* ym0 u% r«» vap'ifi^ 



** -mif m iM m M . <amf i ifl a t tm^ €x, §t» i^ffri §m^ oai7irraM«rt p<i»jHdto 
^* di ftr a rt toae ^iii|>aaoriiBi. aoimoruKi diacerpi et Iacerari,/>nfi» : ft fam 



** mimn asimi eaatntv^ood plenaoiie eoDtiogeiiil. itim JMmrifm ^aia pii* 
^<ac»'' DeNal^Deor.lU.^!^ 
'TafBUi. 
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an tbe^r ftftct th6 present queetion, be entitled to little oon- 
liidersitionj they must be admitted, when viewed iti conjune* 
tion with the foregoing arguments, to strengthen the, pro- 
bahStty of the inference we deduce from them. Cicero has 
tmnsoMtted to us the following lin^ translated from the 
ik>et Epicharmus : 

. . . JSaMvi Bolo : sed me erne mortuum nihil aestumo ^. 

* • 

Hfsre is a plain contradiction to the doctrine of a fbtiirr 
^tate: since the sentim^tthus e:]iCpressed ift that of auum, 
who, viewing death as the final cIoqc of existence, contem- 
plates that event with anxiety and horror, but looks upon 
efvcry thing beyond it with indiflference^. Now concern- 
ing this Epicharmu^ we are to observe, that he was a Pjr- 
tiiuoreai), instmcted by Pythi^oras himself^, and that he 
18 charged by Jamblichuss with divulging in /us poems ike 
secret aoctrines of his sect This -he is said to have don« 
covertfy^ and in a sportive manner; which his occupalimi 
a8 a comic poet would afford him the most favourable op- 
portunities of doing. The above sentiment may therefore 
nor improbably be viewed as containing one of those Py- 
thagorean arcana which he divulged. It is true, that JaoH 
blbStns, among other inconsistencies for which Ins work is 
rema^Lable, tdls us in the same breath, that EpidMrnnus 
was only an exoteric disciple, and ilot admitted into the 
interior and more sacred doctitnes of his sect : wtnch is 
jiist the same thing as to accuse a man of telluig secrets 
which he does not know. The niore probable supposition 
isy that he was disowned by reason of the discreditable na- 
tivcc^hiji disclosures. 

^S\w^ are the,iacts aii4 considerations by which we. are 
ihAhmA 4o> thin^E, that die dodtrine of a future retribution^ 
y^^ \fy Pythagoras and Ptato, valued and taught solely as 
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^ *]TfalK h evident : Seeanpe Cicero declares Utolie the Shmt ifith a MBti- 
meal whSdh had beeo Just before expressed in other words as fbnowst *' Afe; 



"Jam coDcedo non esse miseros, ({ui inortni snot, qnoniftin extorsifetf tit fc- 
^ fervrj 'cUttf omnTno non^ essent, eos ne miseros qikideiki esae poasfe.- QrtA? 
" jW flvioBuay cum morieiidmn sk, nonne mlserl sumus ? Qeob aaisi pdlsat 
*'u Mia atjsi Ju<iiiBdita>, cum dies et noctes cogitaddum sSt, jam jasMffee esse 
"awJendum ?•*€.' 7. V ' 

^i^^^ttx.vm.tw: • - ' . • -- 

' » Wj fccwiait tof-tli* rtattfer Is as Mows: Tmv r 4|is#hr a«^«w» 9^hs«m 

UyfmHi. V. P. |. 386. . . ^ 
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434 SuppiemeTitary Rem^irki. 

a jM^Uiical doctrine^ but Wta6liy dlMi^K^V^d by ttem iMh. 
We %ill only obto^rre, in cotietaidli, iMt the fiMMbbdift 
v9VMti ^ure heve adyfenced in t^spect t0 eHtfor oT thfeti^' iftav 
i*ea»ooM)ljr be extended in their apjoAioatioii td tbe ether': 
Bintef the opinionir of Pi^to on tlik sobjeot arv ^cfflt Vimm^ 
t6 have been framed on the model of tbode of PythagOfHi; 

139, 1. 
I^e have the fulk^t re&gan to believe tfM he never a$- 
ikmpted to diipravey nor even dis&wmd thefin^ A» a {mMrf, 
however, of the contrary, Wtirtmrtmi^ taji^ft the g:retfttf«t 
stress on the following passage from Cicero': ^ Qid A^t- 
^' linis oraculo sapientissimiri est judicatus : qui non tarn 
" hoc, turn illad, nt in plerisqvie, i»ed timM ^draebat -aeni- 

'^ pet, ANTMOS HOMfNUM ESSE I>IVIW>S S iisqU^, jCfOm ^^ 

** corpore excessissent, RtDiTdM in coelulft patefe,* «^- 
** inoque tt justissimo ctdque expeditldsimiliti/' Biit'tffe 
force of this testimony is wholly enervated by tto- Em- 
ployment of the term reditus^ in emtnm; a term' tat whleli 
Cidero describel^ the immortality of the tpoal in sUidrn^ree- 
ment \iith the Platonic notion of ilr. Thk itay b«^- wim:liy 
the Repeated use of thd same tcirm in tibe SmnniuiiinSd- 
pibnis : where the fetngaage of Cicei^, thrOuglMut^^^fimt 
explicitly' conveys ah exilct cotiemtenc^ l;t»ith kb^'^iefffl- 
ments of Plato in relation 10 the patti«iilal« ill ^oettiQii. 
We allude to the etemed pteejFisterio^i the Mrnior^sMBy 4tf 
brutes; KCiA tht UfH^angeaMt numbet d/'^uhj littii#f 
which are concluisions arising from the ^argutiseflt d( ftato, 
of which we have given a trahslatfdnrS Aid Whkfh-Okfeft) 
has here incorporated in the discourse of Scipid AJy^ilfiM. 
The same point will be fufthfer tetlBiblffihed wfa^ w^^^ood- 
sider, that Cicero, in the part of lri« tredtite ffonf "irf^ 
the citation of Warbufton is extracted, 1ft dting U^^iKitiio- 
rities for the immortality of the soul, and that he had- jqst 
before included in the enumeration of those authMpltiwtkie 
names of Pythagoras and his <fiftcmlee. Now invegiBd fp 
the latter, who are here mentioned with t^e same reilptet 
itft •Socrates, it is plain that they are not exoueraied froAi 
ihh ^th^ral censure which Warbmton has justly {mb^mI 
On the ancient philosophers, llie ^uota^Son fromdcevo 
then is rather oorrobo^tive' of the poaitioiA contaloi^'in 
th^ text; than contradfetorylo it: We mufttfaMmreW ad- 
mit, that the ebtlfirmation it affotfd^ i« peMii^ly' ntii^tfUny : 

b D.L.m. §.4. p. I9fl. iDeAni.c.4. i< Pp. 80-^2 of Uib worii. 



time Hi 10 Ultte move iban ai.iiMifllMmi from. iho Pb«4on 
of . Flotey wbooe tcatimoay on tbii poini pNMreo nofthing: 
Jien^ ralitlB^ fiit mooona whbh ve have already aMM, 
ip tto cocditwhateFOr. But indeed^ if tUs teituaooy wore 
ndtmlftad^ tiie aeeptiejaai of Socniles on tho aubjoct^'^ a 
tatme>9(taU muat. «p(Mar moat fiiUy Qoafirmed ; sinea we 
Ibkl hiniy in the narrative of his defence which baa been 
given ua by Plato, dedaring, at one time, that he does not 
know whather death be a good or an evil^ and at^an- 
otfaar, aSkfgtDg the indedaion of hia mind respecting, the 
atate of departed a6ola> aa the greateat proof of fads snpa- 
YJorwiWbmnb 

- 146. 1, 
I » ■ * And smrcefy of ^mg^ practical ^cci in the regular 
tigtk ^f t^fe^ la order to a just estimate of the Ttm^ of 
those 'disqiiisitiona re^>eeting the aonl for which we are 
iddebtfcd to the phika^hy of tlie andenta, their praolioal 
ioAneOice^ as weU aa thdr iAtarinsio worth, ought doubtless 
. Id. ha fv^ghed in the balance* 
. •Naw>iftwe wonld judge of aueh influence bv the high 
ropiitatioil fov mtae wUch ia currently attacbod to the 
Mmaa oC aome of the greatest ^lilosophers^ we might 
fffoadilyiadmitthatit was both great and braeficial:.butJf 
Wi^.a^wdi into the gnmnda of that reputation, we shall 
cettainly'have aeaaon to J)eware bow we trust ao fsUacioiia 
,a (paide^ Wfaila under the.darhaaa8.of Gentile igniH*anee, 
thcdmost erroneona standard of rectitude, prevtoled^ and 
theaatat paniicioits maOTHs «f morality were ^eoeraUy ae- 
odi^» aa the bwa of virttto : while die vanity di philo- 
sophjfV in the absence of revealed authority, was aufFared 
to vantitadf without eontradietion in the praieeactf its 
fcUoweas, and its eoimterfeit wisdom was Umdly admired, 
oitly baoauae mankind ware unaequainted with the true : 
wK eantiot wonder at; the eenown for which tboae eminait 
rfuwadeea were thus indebted te a fialse and misguided 
jpdgBwit. But it aaay justly be deemed suiprising that 
saeh renown dioold be echoed in modem agea: .since 
Cfariatianitv has now been afforded to eorreet t&. opinions 
af manhindi. to mark out thetme lines of doty, to aemrate 
VI .human ooodnat the^ apedona appearanoe, iwa the re- 
aUly, oi^ aeetiMide ; and has thus disoovesed* the deformity 
and depwrlty of various ^spositiona and actiona which 
were regavdiM . hy antiquity as venial, innocantj or even 
glorioua. 

I put. Ap. Soc. c. 27. * Ilrid. c. 17. 
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436 SappMteniohjf^Mtkm^. 

T^^Gw^^it ttimit be*owtiedv'<lo«i not deeftty'ittfla- 
eiKie tihe lieaftBOf all who embraeeit^ffld- therefore the 
jtet^rid'full extmt of itsdnflMnoe is not 6e«ii to mMi'Ud- 
t«kit«igfe''i{i tnc^e and prtimiBCiiOus cosKfnuiilties: but if^^e 
eniSmM tbis infiuence at*tlie v^ lo'weftt, it iiittat>at'l«aftt 
be idlbired to hate had a most ooaskkraUe and bMefttiid 
^eraiiofn in giving^ a tincture to the generaF tmxm^n jbid 
8M€itfMnts' of mankind. The consequence is, that many 
by > whom it ia not vttally and spirituaUy chcriahc^-afe 
iM^iflid^ffi materiidly improiied by it; aince tliey ha^ 
b«^h kept under arintary restraint by a la^ of public opi- 
nion and decency, framed agreeably to its intftructiona. ' 

Now if we would frame our judgment respecting the 
character of the pagan philosophera e?eh i>y dils low stand- 
ard^ we shall certainly find it diAMill upon inqdiry* t^ dis- 
cover the grounds on which they still oonlaniic> in manyia- 
sUtoeeS) to'be regarded as splendid exainplea of «iorai'irir- 
toe*. To establish the contrary propositiOB froiki the liefit 
evidence of which we are in posaesskm, wouM n6€ tie 4lffi- 
orfty but would require a detail of quotarion-foo eoplbo^ 
for oar present purpose. The follO"9ring citation ttoartkt- 
tiantius may, however, as it embofKesin it the tssthndny 
of «Kfeier writers whose impartialftyin relation -to tins' sub- 
ject cannot be disputed, partly supply tbe want of naeo^ 
numerous authorities. ** There are^'* says he, *^ aMd ^al- 
*^ ways have been, numberless persons who have -nunn- 
** tained a virtuous life without the benefit of uistmolfasn : 
^^ among the philosophers, on the contrary, you iviM nieet 
^* with very rare examples of any pinisewartivy acrtsM. 
^ Who then can po^bly suppose, that they who are th s m - 
** Bdves destitute of viitae, can be qualified for teaafakft 
** tt? Look carefully into their lives and behaviom^'atid 
^< you will find them passionate, covetous, gaveaied^^ 
*< their- lusts, intolent, and petulant: you w& find tAt«i 
** hiding their vices under the mask of wisdom, and^*ftae- 
*^ tising at home the very things which - ther censum^ 4n 
<< their, public discourses. It may be said thaa I am oar- 
*' ried beyond the bounds of truth by the love of inveotift. 
^ Does not Cicero, then, confess and cmnplain of the veiy 
<< same thing? < How seldom,' says lie, < can you nieet 
** with a philosopher, whose manners, whoscf'tempiav aiMl 
*^ whose life, are finmed agreeably to reason? who looks 
<< upon the government of life, and not theiostontatiaiiof 
<< science, as the true discipline of philosophy f who go- 
<< verns hunself, and lives conformably to his own deci- 



'''1H0iVBl<^ •YoQ.Quqf.disaover in tcniKeof theniOiViiidi le* 
-'^ vi^i md.ftdltQ9O0eity tlmt ignosance wo«M htve' beoii, to 
^^..ilMm.;b<9tler<thMi XtmnAogt some you .will And ^arajri^ 
<^<*jpitf^« otfaeiB v«»i»^afioiifl $ and many to totuUj^ «n- 
f4ifl)|iT«d'lo Ihcir liuita, that tbdr Uvea and tbdf apaeebea 
.If fMiwr to^ be wonderfully eootradietorjr to eacb<ottier/ 
*< jCorwliAis NepoB.also addresses himself to the saiae.Qi- 
^^'Owo after the following manner : ' So far am I from look- 
^ ii^«p> la philosophy for the direction of life ^vA tba pvo- 
f^ dttctioii of happiness, that I think no men mora in.^wwt 
'f.jof jlwdailee and dlueoUon as to the conduct of life) ifaan 
*' many of those who are devoled to the study of pbiloso- 
^f phy* - JBor .( observe a gneat part of those^ who^ in^the 
^^ schools^ inculcate modesty and oontinency witii the great- 
^^ast acutenesa and tstost, living themselves in the most 
^< shameful indulgence of every kind of lust-' . In like man- 
-«^: ner Seneca observes in Us Exhortations : 'Manycf the 
'^f'|ihtteaopbera.iu<e of such a chacactar, that their eloquent 
-? .dwanations eontai* the matter of thrir oiVn sepraach. 
f/^ When youi hear them speaking in oensiufe of avarice, 
V^'lasti and ambition> yoa mig^ suppose them to be pfo- 
/^eeo^Uog Ibeir own accusitiQn ; so much do their paUic 
V iim^0c|ives inbound against themselves* In tUa resnect 
5f >^Ut C4n jregard them, od^ in the li^t of those meoical 
f. pmotitioners, whose Isbds are^inscvtbed with the names 
^ of antidotesi while the vessels to which they are attached 
'^'aflaJfiUed with poisons f^/ " 

J . The idiove may be viewed as conveying a fur deserip- 

iMWiOf the philosophical charactor, as it was generally sus- 

tnieftdia tbe. pagan world. If we would restrict H)ur esti- 

^nte of that charaeter to those philosophers by whom the 

tdoctmeof a Aiture state was pfofessed, we shall, even in 

fJM}W^ discoiver little vriuch may serve to exemplify that 

.fVlletieal support of virtue which the doctrine is commonly 

aupMsed tot.yield. Of this limited dass, the design of onr 

{liFMs.has necessarily led us to iUustiate the duuactev of 

some ofitha more prominent; and we have also bad occa- 

.#i0n»*both in the body of our work and in the notts^ to 

>q^e8timi. the sinoeritv <tf that belief in a future ntribation 

.^yidlich tbey professed. We shall only add in genemlythat 

:aia examination ^ their lives and wrilsnga iinlli veiifr to 

^tihc^ fullest exttnl the descmtion we have givsenef .their 

T^miaraL d^cts* With teg^ to the best of them, if their 
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438 S kp p lmi i m tmt^ J S mfi f iB, 

condiiot <he exwMMd^ not Ifj Ibe ^Un^ud of «?fuigflfical 

fmw*y»l>ut<iM»aaoofdbisia:tlM^ 

Itfddi inORility whu:h i» current unoflg' the mvteitad*. in 

«vfeary Cbiistbo ooimtiy^ it wiH be found diflAgwred' ky, tlife 

moat dkgiiiting UeMicAes. From tliui ohaige nilitber filtf- 

.to»:XtD6phony nor even Socfalee himielf, oen jufitly Imi ex- 

^enB»ni»>^^^^ e 

. 163. 26. 
. jTA^ superiori^ of the (rue Ood. eouU npm* te^gei^ 
JbMehediiif ^ oempansen e/kU power in the disMbutien of 
/kierreandinvi$ible rewwrde cmd pmnUkmenie, &q.} Inf- 
lation to this saUect, the following reoatoriui ef Melno- 
nute Aoe Ini^hly 6»ermg of iittention* We ere Id (^b- 
wcfe leipeoting this writer, th«ktitfonna a keding pari of 
hie deoign in the worlfi from which the fiirilowing^ eaUiect 
ie. taken^ to exphdn the reaeona of fnooui ptovisione hi 
^he lituai of the Law. This he does^ by a fegard to tbe 
idolatious eaagea which pfevailed in tiie werU aittbe thne 
when the Law waa giiveDy and which may tbeseftitn lea- 
eooabty be aapmaed to hate been had in cbntemplatiM 
in a code, which waa dem^Md to aeparate Ua nation fiom 
th^ obaervance and infection. The source of infMtsaftioD 
on wfaieh he chiefljr reliea for a Impwledge of the reU^kms 
cnatoms of the ancient idolalieff% eonaiata of certain adtient 
hooka dcfioriptiire of tiie Zabian saperslitioa; a foftm (d 
aupenthaon whidi a|^>eata to have prevailed in ancient 
times almost throughout the whde worid, and esperfaHy 
afUMig those eastern nations which were salnatod in the 
vieuuty of the chos^i .peo|^^. This authorilyf indeed, 
however creditable, is the kiss impcMrtant in rdation to^the 
y^lue of the fdlowapg quotation : because the manmsmand 
opinions therein deseribed, are so exactly ooneonant with 
those of which we gain a .knowledge from the waters of 
besitben antiquity in general^ that they mav aeem ahnoA 
to conatitttto a psrt of the essence of an idpkiftpanB eaeed 
and womhip. 

^ If you consider," says he, '^ the ancient opindona of 
'< the SaEtbiiy you will find it to have been an aoknowM^^ 
f^ prioiciple with them, that the worship of the staiB was 
^' Ae means of prospering the cultivation of the. earth and 
" procuring its fertility. Hence it was a part at the pub- 
** Jie ini^truetk>n of their wise, aod learned, and reli^oos 

« ■ 

•See Spencer de Legg. Ub. U. o. 1. aad Malmonidis Mme Mev. p.ui. 
C.29. . 



^ JiM^i'timt tte MMai0 of <lioae qgitoifcuwJ Mbiiiini"by 

^'/irlifch' ttiMikiBd ase wMidiied and pnaotvedi die^Mdtod 

■^ 0»'4iMttM>#n* ndll't that it ta aayy tifat liheir^'liMm 

^ P9^A "pm&per, it tkef wofahipped>the-«iin"idid ^other 

^^'^henniilf haHeB with the adoratioii'^bioli w»aiJdM><to 

^ tbem I imt that, if tfacycffeadfld them by their aiiia/tbeir 

'^ dtLea and fields would be laid waate^r^-Of these prattttoes 

^* they had a great variety i as for instance, that they would 

^^ ^ettjdy long life ; that they sftooM be Af«e AKno^diiedses ; 

^^ that they should be preBenred fiNnn great orkaei y tBiM; 

^^ the earth shoidd yield h&t incvease; and that tbrir^liiei^ 

^^i should be fimiitfiil even beinsnd die smply of theilr watits. 

^ These are the woids erf the ZaUi. v/hen tbereiteetiMse 

*^ c|d|iiens had been inddely pn^u^ated And taken. d6ep 

•^^ taol atnong mankibd, it pleased ihb great and goodf Gm, 

■^ tmv of tail bomMBess meray to our nation, to. ^t s w Hteat e 

^ those eiwrs firmn oar nunds, and to Ubetate ear bodfes 

^iKnn the stnritttdeof ttese Uborioiis and aseless' aete- 

^'inon{toi9iiieh'wett»tliusi psescrihad. Thus ihe gave us 

I'^'liiii. Lftw by the hand of Moaes, who deobired to na in 

i^ike nameaf Ood, that if we should worahip the atara 

hff and tibe heavenly bodies, the tain should aeo^, theiatid 

^f^ dKMdd be barreni the trees should mi yMd Ack frait; 

''^>tfaat vaiioiia evila shoaM happen to our lives and^dis- 

i'^ aoMs^o oar bodka^ and .finally that onr livas ahoidd be 

^^. shortened by psctnatuve death* For all tbeaetld^gi are 

il^lAie wards of the covenant whidi God made with U8,'ttt]id 

./ffiyfMi Witt find them soattered Ifatoogb eveiy part of our 

(*^ Ltfwi that in to say, that the worship of th^ atari riiofdd 

•f^ h^ fidlowed by the wani of ndn, the dW#oJbll'(»t of the 

'f^ land, imfavoinable seasons, sictoess, * and premaiaire 

^ death ; and on the otiier hand, that the abandonment 

i ^ of that worship and conversion to the worship of €kMl, 

t^' ahouU be followed by the folMng of ndn, the fruMUhiess 

' <^ ef 4he land, ftyvourablr aeasohs, health, and long life. 

<^ All of this was in contradiction to the wUrahippen of 

<' idols, who, by hob£ng forth the allurements we hav6 

• '<^^mentbiied, eildeavomvd to sedoee men to idolatry. ^For 

^' it is a fimndation of our Law to eradicate that d6tftrine 

f^iromihf tnindaof men, and te^ictirpate- the memory of 

^«itP-" 

> Tbetfdtegdng statement wiH justly be vegarded as the 

■ 

r MoK Nefiicblitly p« ill. e. Sa. See alto jk iU* c. 37. The laine rtcw of 
the fabgect occurs in Men. ben Iirael de Ret. 1. i. c. 13. p. 97. 
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440 .aqyb>Wpiifw» 

nmm iridiiilik, t^^Atth.we MdivVitB :^ag^mtttntod«iiib ^e 
fi^Ucnvtog txliiustii^ l;h6:;pra^cA>}ii0e«ft^/vriiiU»?i|iiidbd 

'Mip^.hiBr cliildreai;i£DB. they be tbe.driWntf ofi wiiooe^' 
*'(dpBi8w Foe. tbeir BKitker hadi iiby€d:(l^liArlfibcr)ii|ie' 
M.ldkattGotiaerved theiahalih dtoae BtomcftiHy : j&it sAemm^i' 
^^'jttudl go a^et tmf kwers, thai gii»*M6 ntpM&attttmd' 
^^ {fjmfoaUr, my.iAooltmdmj^rfioff'niiMfMai^n^ 
'^rSmrefot^lxhoMyl wffl htdgt upithy vajr^wilh/dionis, 
^f- jH^d iiiakeia vnH^ that she fllmH iietrfinidhec patha*/ Akid 
^*'^e>^ehall follow after her lorera, but she ^baU iWrnt'owa-*' 
** take tfaem; and she shall s^kftheni^ but/ ahiU. not- Aid^ 
^ them : then shall she say, I will go and return to my 
*< first husband : for then t was it better with me than 
^S now. J^lor she did not know ihdtlgmie Am* cqrm^Bhd 
^^^wiae^ and M, and nrnUipHedberssihiar ^d>^Qld^ wlmdi. 
^^ttiey prepared for BaaL TAer^bre mULlTeiun^md' 
*^^Mke aw^nweoru in the Hme th^reafj^md.mt^mnnBiim 
*^*tke smsan thereof y and wiU recmiet my.m69i*amd no/' 
*^fias gpven to cover bar nahedaessir And now- mnSk lt4nr«^ 
^^'idover her lewdness in the sig^t of ber loron^aiMb notap^ 
^<i ahall deliver her out of mine hand^ I wiil«]0o tsattsdiak ^ 
''•lier mirth to cease, her feast days, her sew juooob^iimd^ 
<< Jber sabbaths,: and all her solemn feastd^ And / wiUA^ 
^* ,siroy her vimes>attd her Jig-^tnees^ whereof eh» hMkieafdii 
^^ 'These are my rewards that wsf Iwers^Aevegivemtner^uid * 
*^ I.wiH tnak« them a fosest, and. the beasto of tibte^SeU^ 
'^rsbidl eattbemv Afid IwiUvisit upon' faes. the •danmnoF* 
'<£aatimrwha«ii'.sbe burned inconsa to thensy andidisi' 
'^deeked hersdf wildb her. earring and.ber jawds^dsud^Bhsii 
*^ went after her lovers, and fbrgat .me^ saith iht iissd a'^ ':r • 

' . 215. 1. • :'.» :.ju-. ■ 

^ There is . yet another drcumstance of sdmc; wei^ ^ 
'^ wfaidi is remarked by Parkhnrsty and is also notaeedfey > 
''Caatalio, Dathe, and-Bosemnnller, although Aefibatv^ 
'^ not drawn ficom it. the natural inference-; .namely^- Akt 
<' PHBHy which is feminine, is here comwoted'With'a«^KSiKi 
'' of the masculine gender^ Y^^^^ wUchyasPlarldunBt^jii- 
*' didousty cAserves, is perfectly consistent^ on Ihei suppoai- 
*^ tion that /)MDn dnotes a m^^offitring:* for then accord^ 
ing'to a eonstnKtkm common in mbrew^whidk refers 
the adpctive not to the word but to the thing undowtood 

4 H<Mem4i:.4^-13. 
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,'^jiilHnigk'loaakwie itBdf, eMmectodwitk'a laMcolteKild- 

*l^€itfa6rpkh:«rof>Levit. where the nuMnuMne pvondttitAsii 
^^ift(1MQdviMtead of the fn;kd9Hie MTV. Bui taXdreiu^Xfiiit' 
^\<Mitx.'9. EaDai.sxm.2Ls0. aoidfotlier piUcesv^wli^rd 
H>tlie wocd^occoiiB in ite< original rigaificaiioii of^bBfibimi 
'^tsDDBtaatly the adjectiire connected/ in tUei/Mbtdifc'* 
Ma^eeon .Atondment^ Diss. IxyiL voLst. iipvt244>M5; -^ 
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Amengthe vanoasx>b}ecti0n8 wbieh have been udrmMd' 
against ^e Divfaie imtHutioaof eaeriAee^ weiUnk il pMgtr 
'to notke one which nusybt stated its ibllewi'pSiumide" 
caaiKit fcnaonaUy be aoppoe^ to have^ originated -in' fil- 
'▼ine Inrtit^iaa, becanae^ if it hady we cannot doobt tlMt 
Saaiftxim woold hare so- iaidmied mL Tn which we tnhy' 
refiy^ bf .•subBtitntfaigvin the aignment thus stated^ the' 
Mtord immon for Bwine^ tAet winch the reaBoning #iil 
becat^leaat equally, good^'thoogh the- eonelneioo mil fie 
coutnarjiu The objectioD Idinaffiimed pioeeeds ttpbn*itbe 
aUegad^nlence of the holy Ser^Ures^ Now admimngj^ for 
thtt' present, the trath of the poeition 00 which it is 
gttnided; it nnsst atill appearythat the silence of Soriii-' 
titoe iSf to mithe the motft of it, a sUence of neutralityy aM 
thai; it militates aa sHongly against the bnmaay aa ai^dxttt 
thei Dirin^' institution* We may even contend fiirther, 
that if aacrifice bad sprang firom the -invention of man, it 
was most important that mankind should have be^n in- 
formed of the fiEfcct : since the information thus afforded 
woi^d/have- been in its own nature moat effectoally couri- 
teractire of tinise mutaken opinions respecting the value, 
the effieaoy, and the perpetuity^ of the sacrificial ritc^ which 
in- later times presented among the Jewish nation, a great 
obslade to tiie reception of the GtgspeL 

But when it' is contended, tiiat the Divine inatitutiiin nf 
sacrifice, in regasdto its earfiest olyservanoe^ b net- made ' 
known in the Soriptures^^Bapprehaid^ that apMtionisiad- 
vanoed which will vpiai due inquiryprove iaheJalae.')'Etn\ 
ifwieMtaut the view which has bet* eafailntedt* of ifioilfs 
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MpoMdatioii with Gain, and the o#m0lnMB ofibeattttiidM 
tMiOfillMton which hem been iadteled ufMuit a» mecoisiirf to 
«cMive]^ the tme seimeof the original; k muaittliM ^ipfwar 
Uttft the-Bin^offlbring is referred to by> God'hUuielf aa'an 
appointed loeaiiB of worehijp aad expiatvMi^ If it' trnmAd, 
tlMit the appointment of it le not oommnnicfttodin a direet 
imd 9kplioi% nwnner with relation to tbe<tii«e of ite iifst 
intMdiietion : it ia to be conri46i«dy Hud the in£feet«49eln- 
MUnieation of nn important ftiety widi ^eferenoe to Mttie 
pMticufer occafdon which cafls for the notioe of it, ie often 
prefbrred, a8 more striking, to tto more reguhur eMd-ofaro- 
nological etyle of aarratiTe. Again, we are to eontider, 
that the act of coneecrating the blood of viotfana to the 
purpose of expiatbn is ^dared by God hknaelf tobe hni 
own act '^ I ba^ given it to yoa upon the altarto^sudDe 
^ an atonement lor your aoale a/' Yheee worda, mbkeoem- 
panied as they are by any Information given for ^e ptuj^eefc 
of obviating such a constmotion) would natuaraDy be under- 
stood to denote the Divine appointment of* Hie uobjeetto 
which they relate. That wlueh is s«d tb have bMnrg^en 
by God for a partumlar purpose, oannolreiuMinAb^'^^ 
viewed as having been forst appropriated to tlmi uae l^Ae 
voluntary aet ami exeogitation orman. * Let itnoii.b^aaid 
that the words relate exclusivdy to the Iaw of'ttio^is- 
raelites. llie Law which they expliibi waa a |Mift of flie 
universal law of mankind, given to Noah for ftp obsetv Mite 
of his posteiity: and the law, as given to Noa^ ia>eK-> 
pressed in a manner which indicates that' the i«a«on'kif 
its enactment was in bol3i instaoeea the same* M tiwsce- 
fore the blood of victims were given to the laraatofc^by 
God as the means of expiation, it seems reasonable to in- 
fer, that it was also given by bim to all mankind for the 
same purpose. On this point, as it wiU be thesni^aslof 
fbtnre remark, we shall not farther insist at present 

It has however been contended, that saerifiee rests eiiifK^ 
ground of Divine authority, except only so for as it-feiMS 
a provision of the Mosaic law ; and that, viewed even na a 
provision of that law, it has its origin in perndssion sbmI 
compliance only, not in command. In addMon to the 
remarks we have already ofliered for the confiitBtion of Haft 
opinion, we deem it impovtaoit to speoUy furdier oottsSn 
scriptural facts which are wholly repugnant to it. W9th 
this view we refer in the iifat ^^aee to an Jnstanoc ' of Hts 

* Levitt ztU. II. 



oiw^rvwMieion.tiio. fait -of a imh who ^ waa-ptdeel. moA 
'^lupngjbftii 4fbo tered iGod, atid each«wted 49ttt/' and mdw^ 
moik uwdmiMyi ira» aot io aoy waf a «il]geet- cf UmA 
Wr. ^ And hb mmfA went and ftaatcd Id 'th<»r hcniM«i 
^ eveigff <»6 hia dav; and sent aad called lor tbtir ihr^ 
^ aiiteBB to tat.aad Io drink mth tbam. And it WM.«^^ 
^i^thtmtke 4am of their ieasting were gone ab<ml» thai 
'^ Jkib'Mnt and umtdG^A thcta, md rose ap aariy Isihtf 
*^.flBieraiDg) and offered burnt offeringa according to tha 
*' ntaftber of them sdl : for Job 4aid^ It may be that my 
" aona have sinned, and curBed God in their hearta. Thua 
'< did Job ODBtimially V Here we may be told, that the 
eillateiice of the rite proves nothing further than permia* 
sialic ai|d that ihe acceptableBesa of it evincea 6Dly Gpd'a 
eqiideeceiiaion to tho weakneae of hia creatures. Whatcao 
ha said (iheo» when in the same book an instance presents 
itaol^ ia which the obselraoee of sacrifice ia prescribed by 
Giod hiouself ; and in which the injunction ia addressed Id 
those who were not, aqy more than Job himself, sabjaots 
to the ritaal of Moses ? <' And it was so, that after Iho 
^f.JLiofd had spoken these words uato Job, the Lord sud to 
'f EUphaa the Temanite, My wrath is kindled against thee» 
^Saod against thy two frisods: for ye have not spoken ^ 
<< inetbe thing that is right, as my servant Job hath* 
^^Tberefose take unto you now seven bullocks and seven 
^^ ffama^ aod go to my servant Job, and ofRtv up bx your- 
^f ^knes a burnt offeriog ; aad my aervant Job shall pray 
^^'foryou*: ior him will I accept: lest I deal with you aftev 
*^»yoor folly* in that ye have not spoken of me the thing 
ff^tvludb ia ri^it, like my servant J<A> "*" 



• I ■ 



223. 22. 
• aIJ^mcA iheti are the essential characters of the I^evitieai 
sacriJU». The guilt of the worshipper is eniUematiealfy 
imimied to the victim : to this victim also is emblematiealfy 
tsmntferred the pumshment which had been incurred t hence 
there resnUs that atonement^ which^ by virtue of the Divine 
appoinUnenif renders the sinner capable of pardon*'] The 
tfeaersl principles thus applied to the interpretation of the 
Lositical sacrifices, having been encountered by a vsriety 
ol objections, we deem it important to notice the mOst 
cDMideinble of them. 
I. It ia aUfiged that the notion of atonement, as it is de- 

' Job 1.49 5. « Job zUi. 7,8. 
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sdiibediifllHnee, docAi not Hwwejp tl» fsopeetido^iaf it^as 

IbeiA&Maic law : .aboe atMemeott are tb«reia.ap(ten of m 
beiogieffooted by meant very different feom lacnfioe/ Thus 
iiiQimtcl'withatotiemeiita wbidi Are made fay the pi^rliieiit 
of Uioney S by the buroing of mceode y^ and.by a aigrtil act 
ofiisaal for Ibe honour of. God'. Nowaa^ibeaavMCMi 
iDClMwafe all a|K>keD of as effectual tovasdi the Mcmcwinit 
fanskiy itiifl oflnteoded, that the etiiot and psoper Mgnlft- 
totiiQMt^ the4etni cannot be Ikat whleh has been aflSKcdto 
ib'iil.Tolation to sacrifice* -i' 

.iBut tfaia otijeetion can have no. forces when it iacM^ 
sidBred^ that the restriction: of the term, alonemea^ or a 
aeriptusal tenUi to the single insliinee/of flaaifioe^ iaiflot 
odntttided Sdu . The term itadf being; pnopenly etiipkqmi 
tQ.^maio\»J^ procuremeiU.of. pardon ; o«,fliiOQraing(lftl|he 
•tnct'acoeptation of the Hebrew -word which it >itepreaMiSy 
the. 0«MiierM^ of .sin ^ it may justly bewpUed >te other 
meana^and ordinances to which, by the ^Dmw^ viUydbe 
|K>wer of obtaimiif pardon ^nay have benen anmscrsdi Xkat 
Mto say r We contend not that the ?ictue.of atoMlsenty 
agBceablyf to, the .proper, and pfimitive meanii^ «Cirlbe 
m^iA^docs not hebng to other things as nleans^JoCitlVrtlnl- 
tnenUd^nd condition^, effieacy for paopitiatiiEig the« Aetty: 
but thatrii ifoet essentiaUy b^ng torthe isnd^naiyRijirf^^sa- 
odiee« • And forther, witii regard to tbe^ aaonfioiai»>«o;dis- 
tiBguisbed from..oifaec atonementSy we ccmbend^T^hait its 
S]aiemfio nature consists si .being effected hy, the emUema- 
lioaLtiABsfei}/of guilt andpunisbment frmn the^taanigtrflnar 
Ur the Tdotim : a secies of atonement . beii^ thus joftiali* 
lute^, which must in its own mitnre be essentially cooftned 
to^ithe sacrificial onBnanoe, . j.^mm; 

<;iL A second objection is grounded ;oa tboasnieaaalii m 
which, though, they mvdty^ ,no degree nf moml , df linijiinwy 
oittnan0gi»ssio%it leneTsesthelesa lequtredbythe tMrxtftat 
aisdcriBoial atonenifent.should fee made. Sucbiorimlilife 
aije tiift eaaes of lei>iosy aodchiU^^eariog. How^itt nssgr 
bC) :said» «oitld the inpntaiion of sin be tvawfcantfi whew 
liQ^aha^emBled; and how could pumrimsent bei^raoi^rfiad, 
whoMs-none wast aqniUhly dne? IJo wbich 1fe;n^4 that 
the ceremony^ th tia xwewn^^ oomveyed .«& mformltion, 
that sin did exist, and that punishment was equitably 

.i;»->GbBDaf(t8c^.tfd4i4Si - •: • JH.I4am.'XVk4S^4f« >• - . w-i . 
. ^•'^Miiiii SBiw7yS»il3# : ' •-MflgMMtfAtmMnee^TOl. u^.dOO. 
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due'! l»v4lilbriiMftiM wUdb>iiii|[fht be b^ly needful ^4bt 
indi(^lduttl| mne^Nviedyl^ut whiebthey mdbMy would Mit 
hk^ !0b4ateed/tMd they ^ not, bv the W wluoh enjoined 
thibiceretiMffiiai^been initrocted fai theiieurtyandMqmMltb 
Inimfale^tbehtie^^e befbiie God in a penitent cmifesMcmpef 
It; nniis^ I eoneeive, it t^ inference we ore bonnd^to 
drawfroeei cemiidering the scriptural character of iMtcrift^ 
cM «toneQ3ent% at it relates to the above casee : iiiftteiMl>of 
iitfcvring with the objector, that such characfetr has^nol 
been correctly represented, because the cases now alleged 
do not appear to him to square with the represehtatiori; 
We will here' nvtil ounelteB bf the ooosidenitions ehg* 
gested;in raference te this tabjeet, by arcfaUsbop MKg»< 
wMc^ we 'shttM statey keiwever, with some Utile ^evlMikm 
lriH»= Us'crwtt words. *^< Let it be ooAsidered^ tkRirtbe 
<^^ns of Child-bearing, >a]id all diseases of the' iMnaxt 
f^body, (of which' leprosy in* the eastern countries" wM 
^'deemedvtbemost grie^us,)' being the signal coneequened^ 
**i^ that apestasy, wMch- luiid entailed these'' cabunitiea on 
H.itbe children of Adaoiy^ wtcndd be proper, on oceasumaoff 
'^•aMdkdiveradcefiNHn ttese remarlcable eflSeets of stn,tiiat 
^'thelre should be this aensible' representation of tbatdeatb^ 
'^'Whitth wasthe desert >bf it in general, and an-^ianble 
^'/rtcMno^le^ment of that personal demerit,' wbidk^'had 
*^ ackialiy exposed the offleier on so many occasions to tiie 
^'n^v^test'pilnishmeiit ^.'^ We tnay add, in ilkistnitioa of 
tHe ^atifiy tendency of such ap^bitments, that die pev^ 
sons of whom their observance was required, were therebgr 
gttsrd^ fti>m supposing, that soflferiugs and osfaudties 
cCMdd' ever, by the appointment of a wise and ioierciftd 
GreJOor, be the portion aflotted to them intiie eharacierof 
innocent and unoffending beings: and consequendy guarded 
At Idfe/saiM time from arrogating to themselves n ^netito- 
yiMS> leharaeter in the eve of their God. The bloody oh^ 
asdilial of sacrifice taught and reminded them, in the niosi 
awAd asanner, diat tiie wages of sin b • death : and while 
iMrt lesson was impveesed on their minds, they 'would be 
so ket irom contemplating, as the portion eif innocence, 
tike* pains and diseases from which they were liberated, 
that ttM^ would be made aconainted, that tlieir punisbascht 
had been far less than their inii^piities .had deseed <^ *M 

* ' A • ^ ' * ***» l"i\ 

** On Atonemeoty vol. i. p. 337. 

' If, ioclecdt the opitrfoMof ^ SDMent Israelta miglit ^^pithMol tfr»n 
those «f iMroKHkni dnteaduits* w«r might say, thai thftxi^^v^i<fc*^l>«r« 
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"the ctmy indeed) of deH^MM^e after drildWrCli> 
lo Mil for ifeiDre particular Mnark. I wmM «k ^tn^^ 
Could il be tnatler of wondtr to any IttMHto tfaat thia 
shoidd be a At oceaaion for sacrificial expiatitmj wfaen^tbe 
aacred record in which the laws of hia natjoii- wove om^ 
bodied^ infarmed him of that specific makcUctioi^ wbidl 
had been pronowiced on the first woman by reaaon ol^ 
tranagreamon, which had juatij incurred the rigid pcMdlh^ 
of immadial^e death ? InmttowshaUthmsbrb^fmkki^ 

On the whole then We maintain^ that these and att other 
caaes of eaerifioe are to be interpreted accordhig to that 
fundamental tad smptiiral principle: <« it ia the Idood 
('that maketh atonement por thk fioinu" We main«^ 
tain also that in these, as in other caaea^ it la ain, add^m 
other canse, which reiiders the aitonement neeesaary. ' Vor 
do we feel it necessary %o lectde from the maintonnnee of 
these principles^ even if saerificial oases should be <J kyi i^ 
to which we cannot readily discover the nro^tkty of &ir 
application. For it will i^Mpear on e^lainuring^ |&e Mosais 
rrtnal, that the ocfMation of sacrifice waapMsaonbed rn^a 
▼aiiety of instances, 910^ h^MUse Mck bni^mtes i$^v€>U^in 
ih^nuelves any wUfiU trtm$gtiBssbm •fa IHvimJbai0i ia| 
keemme they famished oeeaHom on «rMrAi <^i^iefaciaw'i» 
dom judged it proper that a remimbraa^cei^em #Aoaitf le 
made, together with a coH/eeeion \of guiltf and onadrnmi^ 

f* 

Uken of these wcrificial caiM is precisely the same with that of the people ^ 
whom the Law was given ; and might therefore reasoaahly conteod, Oiaf it » 
thkt which woaM ttutst natanUy and obtkmslf oeear fkvoi eftasiaeHa^' ^ 
prarMoiia and prindplea of the Law itself. 1^ asMval <loclri«|^ite 
rabbios in regard to all temporal sofferiiMps is thvs laid down by Mivntnite* 
** Non est mors sine peccato, ncquc castigatio sine imqtiitate.'* Bf.*^. P,Hf. 
t,2i, p. 40S. That all cases of legal defllement* eren thorn tMdl irter^'Bs^ 
w d mnim ^s ff aadi as ]«prM^ and childbearing, iiniSinaly infnid m wtm-pi 
gwift is stated by Magec CDiss* 33. vol. i. p. 245.) to be the omniou oC cmr 
Jewii^ writer of eminence. In illustration of this opioion ne addnoMoEe 
MIowfng citations. Abarband aays, Chat •* n^tfaout ComalitMttf iiii ttdolie 
** is ever eipoaed to snfitering ; that it is a principle with the Jewish doottMs* 
*' thai there is nopaiu without crime, and that therefore the woman who had 
** eAdurcd the pains of childbirth, was niqt^red to ofer a placuTar ^aiMficc.** 
The same rabbinical writer Is cited as saying ? <* the leper flmst couiMeif his 
*f malady as a judicial infilctidn far some tranagreBsiott." And te docMne 
of the rabbi Bechai on the subject of the sacrifice prescribed to ^ puetpera 
is stated as follows : '' that the woman after childMM Is botmd to %riw a 
'* Bin-offerimj^, in expiation of that original taint, derived fmm fiie eonmiott 
** mother of mankind, by whose transgression it was caused, timt Oie ^• 
** creation of the species was not like the prodoctloii of the fhtit* 6f tiMr enVth, 
** spontaneoos and nmnhted wlA tensnal feeHnfU.** See Oathmr de Sacr. 
1. 1, c. zIL f. C, 7. 
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Mgmmt if tks pmaUy wMck kad bem mcHfmt kyi it. 
Oif *ffeiiMiriMi0Bithk cMw «f the. pii«rpem nod tile £q;>ec 
mny suffice fo riiewy that tbeae might properly be viewed 
av ipieiestng ^cooftoiM Boch as we bow describe. Qtbtfr. 
uMtaMes- aiaybe advanced^in which the sfune oeeasieDai 
p n »^ety' would eaust, tho^sh it may now he undiscovei^ 
able to ua. For it ia to be consideredy tbat the provisions 
of ftbo Mosaic Law were framed with a view to teis^rary 
aDd'Ofaangiiig cireumstances; and that the ciiicttmstAnpts 
to which they were primarily adapted are, in great pact^ 
bkHted oot c^ the meaiosy of nuushind^^. Thus the rea- 
soAs of tibe Moaaical Law might be, in maay iostanoes^ sAif- 
ficitfittiy ttnderatood at the time of its prwiidgatioo^ and 
3^ thostf* reasons wBl, in the same instances, be wholly 
uninteUigible to us. . 

The ease of the NaaacHe polluted with the deadly may 
be* viewed. as a proper subieet for the appUcfttioii of the 
rsirnto wie ittve jast made* It ia one, of the cases em« 
braoed. in the objeotiou .vRhich we are now. considering t 
nor is It- capable of so ready ssi explanation as that whioh 
ocettrs in robtion to the two cases oi childbirth and le«- 
pMsy^ • We ought tbesefore content ourselvos with aim* 
ply rsgal^ag t&s^ aa one of those oecasions on which s 
aacsifiehd r^mf mbmnoe of ain was proper ( though we may 
be toaoquainted with those particuMrs». in the wcm»r 
otancea and usages of the ancient worlds which constituted 
the grounds of its being so regarded. 

Still, however, even in this case, it may not be altoge* 
thet! impossible to suggest a oonwderation partly available 
towards the solution of the (fifBculty. With this view^ we 
will' mote a remark contained in Dr. Spencer's work on 
the Ritual Laws of the Hebrews. The purpose of the 
writer being to shew, that the Law of Moses was iu var 
riooO bistanoes framed on a design of contmvening the 
doctrines and practices of the idolatrous worship prevalent 
at tibe time of its promulgation, he observes ; *' It is not 

•i << OfflQia [Legis] pnecepU, tarn negativa quam affirroativa, quorum no- 
*' Ma ratio eat occalU, nihil alind aunt quam Hemcdia ft Medicinas morbq* 
^ n|9i qnoraodain ilUua tempoHa [qno Lex data es^, qui ad ooatram scieu- 
** tian^, (Deo sit liius) qoo pervencruot.** Malmouidis More Nov. p. iii. c^49. 
<' Sic itaque omnia reliqoa, qooruni rationcm ignoraa, su'as tafnen TalTdaa 
'* habeut cauaaa et ralioooa, adeoque aequntitur fiiadameiitum iO.ad^ de quo 
<< Boa.Sapieotea aypatrl mpnuerunti NihU est inter ws fruttra: fuod a 
'* autem fnutra t^t aii^ui^, (iu e. vobis ita ease vidctnr,) id ex Mis est, 
" (h. e. ex veaUa imper^ctione et Ignorantia.)'* Id. ibid, c 50. 

* Num. vi. 
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iiopiotmble that God may have provided Hud tke un* 

deaimess derived from the dead imght frequently occur, 
'* oontiuue long, and not be obviated without labour and 
^' trouble, in order that he might extermimate thepremdemi 
^' supersHtkm of the heathen in regard to the dead. For 
^ with them it was usual to venerate the dead with divine 
'^ worship, to partake of thar sacred rites, to pass whole 
** nights in their sepulchres, to expect their oracular re* 
** sponees in cases of difficulty, and to rank than amoog 
** the gods. Now by the Law it was required, that even 
^ the touch of the dead, of a bone or a tomb, nayy the 
*' mere presence of a corpse, should aflfect all perwiDa and 
*' things with so great a defilement, that it could not be 
^' removed, except by repeated washings, by sprinkliiq; the 
'^ water of purification, and by an abstinence of seven days 
'< from the sacred services of religion. Hence the Isnid- 
'' ites would necessarily learn to discard the doctrines of 
'< the Gentiles respecting the sanctity and divinity of their 
'* deceased heroes, and their superstitious practices and 
^< feelings in regard to the dead would be wholly eradir 
" cated^" 

The above may be considered as not an improbable rea* 
son, why, in the case of an ordinary Israelite, the Ijtw 
should impute so great a defilement to a pevs<m who had 
touched a dead body. Why then should it be thought ex- 
traordinary, that, in the case of a Nazaiite, whose profes- 
sion required a much higher dqpree of sanctity, a sacrifi- 
cial atonement should be required as the means of rein- 
stating him in his former condition of ceremonial purity? 

This view of the subject will appear the more consistent 
and probable, if we suppose with Tostatus, as quoted by 
Spencers, that the sacrificial atonement required of the 
Alazarite, and the lesser lustration prescribed for the ordi- 
nary Israelite, on the same common occasion of pollution 
by the dead, had the same primary design and meakung: 
that is to say, that the expiation of saoriftce was in both 
cases alike required for the removal of the defilement, birt 
that the greater and fuller expiation was called for in the 
case of the Nazarite as a more signal instance of poUutkH), 
while in the less considerable instances it was alkmed that 
the defilement should be cleansed by sprinkling (he water 
of separation which was mixed with the ashes m the burnt 
heifer : the only difference between the two cusea beiag» 

f Speoccr de Ugg. pp. 205, 206. r De Legg. lib. it. c. 26. |. 5. ^ 5t8. 
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ttMH 5Bl^ Ilie* m gi c ■ah mp > ooqatiort a riotiai wn» •peeially 
»Mn;^ith rcfeAAce to that {lartioiikr e«M^ but Ibat ^ot1 
tb^ oioM-oriUiiairy 4»Gcaiion one general vidiai waa aUowed 
tol^fnil for the i^uvpese of>eic|MatloD to the wixile c5oiigre- 
g|4iont vheiie?er jpropcr cases for its application might 
attee^ Ae raqprieitam of the Law being tbas fiwned, in «r- 
4iup4ie SMt^nle the hiirdenMinie and cocpensive nature- df 
th o ift naatteroua ea e rito ee, whiek would othenriee bairi! 
%efii>ce^if^ hy the frefuent oocurrence oC aoeidenlel pol^ 
hitionah ;The> enpoaition thus t>ropoted will justly be en- 
titled to cMsideraUe respeet, when we consider that the 
gptstle jto. the Hebrews^ has mentioned Mr osAes </ the 
JkSi/w ^spmMing the uncUoHy as having, in common with 
^ tfUid^kulU and ofgtM^^ a reference and an anafagy 
le^^e preeiooi^ saeriftce-of the blood of Christ* 

I iTbt fciiegQing <r»natiu» may serve ie sim|riify the sob- 
jlPlfbyisbsf^iogt that the two eases of deMement te which 
lj|l^f<i^ria|e Wky not impnapsriy be viewed as. having been 
yhied^-in- the » ritiial of the Iscaclites on the samefiootii^, 
af^a^aytthfa obviate any dificnlty whieh inigfat arise from 
viewing the different prescriptions of that ritual in iftriation 
l%:^eii«4. Rsniding tbep[i» then^ in common, as eases in 
wttb *• '»»fP>weial expmtioii was alike prescribed b^ the 
{imrsfNiK^ Ptag^ thus mXyf to them those Wadiiig prin^plea 
C^^wM|rii»^e eoateM m velatien to the general interpret 
ti^MiJfl .of»M8rifice« The accidental touch or presmoe of « 
t^ipit WW Mt w itsdf an unfit occasion of awakening a 
BMMqnrt>raooa> that death had been the penalty iaeiHrred by 
mai^'ii tniinignesaMMi : and the sdection of such an incident 
%f|4» lAiitaUe^oecaeion fev the aacrifidal sokilinity would at 
^1^ Mia»;tiaae be strikingly counteractive of those aaper^ 
i^4Mi ? reo pee t ing the dead, whidi, acoocdinff to the <mi- 
otosboi^'the^ieamied writer whom we quoted above, tUa 
fflA^flf ti^exitoal Umt was enpecially designed to suppresa, 

: :3l}t^hi» tbia as it may, vFkalever difficulty belong te the 
q|lli^«qmiidered.in itasfr, it is no diffieufey. which affectr 
qwM gmBipl positiKm thai the aacrifidal atonement was ^ 
wKya^reqniM^.for sin, and in no oaee without it^ for the 
tfliit^ i^ludi pveaifibeB this atonement plainly dedai^ the 
nM#ii^of4la^os«BessHytebe#in^ ^^Theprie s t e hftH mehe 
<^lui;atoaeia»t for iim^ for that Ae^sjmserf by the dead^'^ 
'BJ^rdiltoiltyt^Mii bekHi^g to the 4!ase 1% not^that^ me 
a)9nmie9tilMr sin should be seqaired w4»ere no sia iaim^ 

»rGh«9.1j(« 18, 14. < Num. W. M. 
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puted, for we idainly perceive that sin was imputed ; but 
that sin should be imputed in a case where we do not rea- 
dily discover wherein it consisted* 

With this latter difficulty we are, while vindicating the 
doctrine of sacrifice, in no degree concerned. If it be ad- 
mitted, in relation to a case where the Law required a sa- 
crifidal expiation, that it was also a case in which the aaine 
Law imputed sin : this must surely suffice to warrant the 
applicaftioh to such case of those principles which have 
been maintained in rdattioQ to sacrifice in general. Bnt 
with regard to the difficulty thus arising, it may not be 
amiss to propose the following brief considerations. That 
sin should be imputed in cases distinct from those of wil- 
ful transgression, may naturallv be explained by a regard 
to the genius of the Levitical law; in which momX deBn- 
quency and ceremonial defilement are included in one com- 
mon character of unfitness for the sacred service of reli- 
gion. Nor can such a system be viewed as in any d^nee 
repugnant to the divine attributes of justice and mercy : 
since the imputation of sin was attached to the act, only 
till siich time as the stain wafi effiiced by the prescribed 
expiation ; it was in all cases occasioned by occurrences, 
which could not have happened to the party concerned but 
for the introduction ana prevalence of sin in the worid, 
and his own participation of it ; and lastly, the subjects to 
whom it was imputed were those who, not merely at the 
time of the occurrence, but during their whole lives, were, 
by reason of perscmal and actual sin, the just subjects of 
divine condemnation. 

IIL A third objection is grounded on those cases in 
wiuch sacrificial atonements are required fer inanimate 
things. Thus we read of atonements for the altar >^, for 
the holy sanctuary *, and for the tabernacle^. In these 
instances it is plain, that the subjects for which atonement 
is declared to be necessary, are alike incapable of sin and 
punishment ; it is therefore maintained, that an emblema- 
tical transfer of either is a notion which cannot ap|dy to 
such cases, nor by consequence (inasmuch as the sacrifi- 
cial character is confessed by the same in the latter) to 
those other instances in which we contend for its exist- 
ence. 

We answer i thus. The principles to which we must 
resort for the explanation of sacrifice, in every instance, 

k Ex. xtl\%. 37. Lev. xH. 33. « Lev. xvi. 33. -^Ibid. 
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are those which are affinrded in the divine word. ** The 
** life of the flesh is in the blood ; and I have giyen it to 
^ you upon the altar^ to make an atonement for your souls: 
'^ for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the 
** BoaI°/' Prom tbis passage more especially, aided by 
the concurrent tenor of the Levitieal code, we feel our- 
selves entitled to insist upon the following principles, as 
the leading principles of interpretation in relation to the 
sacrificial ordinance : namely, that the life of the victim is 
substituted in the place of the life which is forfeited to jus- 
tice; that the atonement thus made is made only far the 
eoul; and that the ein or transgression of a moral agent 
is the only cause which renders such atonement neces- 
sary. 

The above are clear and simple principles, furnished by 
divine authority for the explanation of ordinances which 
were confessedly of divine appointment. As such, we con*^ 
tend that they ought never to be lost sight of, in the esti- 
mate we may form of any of those ordinances to which 
they relate. We feel ourselves entitled to insist further: 
T^fU ifaity sacrificial cases of dubious or d^ftcuU inter' 
pretation should occur, we are to fix and determine the 
character of sfich cases to an agreement with the prin^ 
ciples thus laid down; but that such cases are on no aty 
count to be brought forward in contradiction of principles 
clearly and expressly furnished by the Divine word and 
authority. That is to say, the principles are to be applied 
to the explanation of the cases ; not the cases alleged in 
denial of the principles. This we have a right to claim, 
on the ground of that indispensable rule of scripture inter- 
pretation and of all good reasoning, which requires us to 
apply things which are in themselves plain and easy to the 
elucidation of those which are difficulty and not to allege 
obscurities for the contradiction and embarrassment of per- 
spicuous truths. A rule too much despised, indeed, by 
some theologians : to whom the character of an ancient 
sect of philosophy, as we find it in Cicero, may justly be 
applied ; ^ Vos, cum perapicuis dubia debeatis illustrare, 
** dnUis pierspicua conamini toflere**/' 

With regard more particularly to the present objection, 
we trust we shall make it appear, that the principles above 
stated have a natural and easy application to each of the 

" Lev. xni. 11. • Cic. de Flu. ir. 
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easett which it embraces, and to whatever similar cutset it 
may be possible to allege. 

For, under the guidance of these fundamental principles 
we say, that sacrifice has in all cases a primary regard to 
fersons. U at any time it is spoken of as offered for in^ 
animale things^ to them it has only an mdireci relation : 
while it has at the same time a direct relation to some of- 
fender, or offenders, for whom atonement is made. The 
aUmement is made for, or an account o/, the thing, bj 
reason of some defilement or desecration wliich it may 
have contracted from its association with the person : bot 
the victim is slain for, or in substitution far, the person, 
and to him only does the vicarious import of the sacrifice 
relate. The atonement bring thus niade for the person, 
the defilement, of which he had been the cause, is re- 
moved : and the thinff, thus purified, becomes reinstated 
in its fitness for sacred and holy purposes. 

In confirmation of the above remarks, we have to ob- 
serve, lastlv, that the explanation they pfopose is, we con- 
ceive, precisely the same with that which the sacred text 
itself supplies in relation to the cases which furnish the 
matter of the present objection. It is required for instance 
of Aaron, that he shall make an atonement for the ludy 
place : and why ? The reason is immediately subjoined in 
these words : *< because of the uncleanness of the children 
'' of Israel, and because of their transgressions in all their 
** sinsP.'* He is to do the same for the tabernacle of the 
congregation, ** that remaineth among them in the midst 
** of their ugicleanness^" Agmn, when he is required to 
make an atonement for the altar, it is said that he shall 
'* cleanse it, and hallow it /ram the uncleanness. of the ekU- 
« dren of Israel^." 

On the ground of those considerations which have now 
been offered, I feel myself compelled by the secred im- 
portance of religious truths though with gneat idnctaooe, 
and, I trust, wiUi becoming humlitv, ta SStr from^ that 
excellent prelate*, who, by~ his wow on Atonement and 
Sacrifice, has contributed the most vigorous and effectual 
support to the cause :^. vital Christianity. ... JTM^ distin- 
guished writer is not iiideed'chai^eabie wilkia ^tMoaition 
to niake unguard^. ^onces^ons to thie adversmes of a 
sound and orthodox^le^tl). Vet , I .cannot hul^tibixdi: that 

- ' . ^ ..•.;.• 

9 Lev. XTi. 16. 4 Ibidi^ ' Sjcv. xru ]W, 19. * Abp. Magve. 
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Bomethifkg like a dangerous conce&sioD appears^ when, with 
r^ard to the cases comprised in this and the foregoing ob- 
jection, he dUHnguUhes such sacrifices from others which 
are *' of a nature strictly propitiatory ^*" when, in reference 
to the same subject he admits, that ** there were sacrifices 
** which were not vicarious^ inasmuch as there were some 
^ that were not for sin^i** and when he allows that '* in 
<< these cases, moral character could have no concern" and 
that '^the purifying rite of atonement was enjoined, to 
'* render both things and persons worthy and approved in- 
^' struments of -the Divine worship^." Here, as we con- 
ceive, the simplicity of the sacrificitd system is embarrassed 
with an unnecessary distinction: the language employed 
is irreoondleable with that great and fandamental princi- 
ple which declares, that it is the blood that maketh atone- 
ment FOR THB SOUL : and the same language is equaUy at 
variance with those declarations of the sacred text, by 
ivhich we are taught, that it was the undeanness, the sins^ 
and the iniquities, of the children of Israel, which created 
the necessity of an atonement for the holy place, the ta- 
bemade, and the altar. 

IV. It is objected, that the characters we have ascribed 
to sacrifice could not belong to it, because sacrifices are 
not confined to piacular cases, but were also offered in 
others which were eucharistical. On this circtimstance Dr. 
Sykes lays the greatest stress, as a proof of error in the 
construction of ^e rite of laying the hand on the head of 
the victim, when it is interpreted to denote the emblema- 
tiosl transfer of sin from the offender to the victim y. In 
answer to this, we must again insist upon the necessity of 
interpreting these eucharistical sacrifices agreeably to the 
principles supplied to us by Scripture, and must again 
protest against the attention of such sacrifices for the 
purpose of contradicting principles laid down by Divine 
authority. Let tliese prinaples be wpUed to the cases thus 
objected : the <mly consequence- of such application will 
be the following ; namely, that the legal worshipper was 

*■ Ob Atonement, p. 36. tol. I. " Ibid. p. 336. ' ^ IMd. p. 303. 

f Hie words are : ^*ThSs cannot be the meaning of this ceremony, beotaM 
** the same thing was done when eonfeeaion of rins was not made : for it 
'* was not 9nly io piacular cases that this rite wss used, but in euchaiisjtical 
'* sacrifices where praise and thanksgiring were DBe4» and wher€ iranslatum 
'< ^gniU wat mat tkawghi <^.'* Essay on Sacrifices, p. 26. Bat when it is 
said, diat translation of guilt was not tfaoogfat of in these cases, what is tUs 
but begging the question ? We contend, on the contrary, the proper in- 
ference to be, that it was thought of. 

GgS 
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not uermitted to hold any intciroottrse, eTen of praise and 
thanksg^viug, with his Maker, wbii^h wan not aocompanied 
by the remembrance and oonfession of jin; that, while 
acknowledging the Divine bounty^ be was rraainded of hu 
own unwortbinesB j and thus taught to acknowlfidgey that 
the favours he had experienced were conferred upon one 
who had merited that death of which he bdield the vqire- 
sentation. Surely in this view of the case there is nothing 
unnatural, nor any thing harsh and unreasonable in the 
mode of deduction by which we arrive at it 

V. It is again alleged, that a sacrificial atonement is 
spoken of in Scripture Us being effected by an oUation of 
inanimate matter ; that to this oblation the vicarious im- 
port cannot be scribed ; nor by consequence to the other 
mstauces of sacrificial atonement ; since a oommon charac* 
ter belongs to it and to them* , 

Of such oblations there is indeed one instance* to which 
a piacular virtue is annexed ; but it is an instance of such 
a kind, that the exception which it supplies is auxiliary to 
the establishment of the general rule. In this case, an 
offering of fine flour is expressl)' prescribed as a subsHiHie 
for J and a representative of, the victim which the poverty 
of the offerer renders him unable to provide. For, with 
regard to the traui^pression for which expiation is Bequired, 
the Law enjoins in the first instance, that the oUatioo 
should consist of a lamb or a kid : "if the oSender were too 
poor to bring a lamb, then a pair of turtle-doves or two 
young pigeons were to be o£kred in the place of it : *^ but 
^' if,'* says the sacred code, '' he be not aUe to brin^ two 
" turtle-doves, or two young pigeons, then he that smncd 
^ shall bring for his offering the tcJhth part of an ephah of 
*^ fine flour for a sin offiering ; he Anil put no oil upon it, 
'* neither shall he put any frankincense &ereon : for it is a 
^' sin pffering. Then, shall he bring it to the priest, and 
'^ the priest shall t&ke his handful of it, even a memorial 
*' thereof, and bum it on the altar, according to the offor- 
^'ings made by fire unto the Lord: it is a sin offering. 

And the priest shall make an atonement for him as 

touching his sin that he hath sinned in one of these, and 
** it shall be foj^ven bim^/^ Hence it plainly appears, 
that as the primaij reqtiisition of the Law was impossible, 
the offerer must in this case, to use the language of Ma- 
gee, have been either '^ shut out from all legal 



It 
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^ with his Ood, or indulged in this inferior sort of offer- 
'' ing/' We may add, agreeably to the same excellent 
writer, that the offering being in part bwmt and destroyed 
on the altar, might naturally be viewed as a symbol and 
representation of the destruction due to his own demerits. 
*' And to all this it may be added, that this individual 
<< might be taught to look to the animal sacrifices, offered 
^' for all the sins of all the people on the day of atone- 
^' ment, for the full and complete consummation of those 
^ less perfect atonements, which alone he had been able 
«* to make »»." 

The above are all the objections which seem particularly 
to call for attention in a work, in which the subject of sa- 
crifice is treated only as a point of subordinate inquiry. 
As we have however lately had occasion to mention JJr. 
Sykes as an objector to the construction we put on a part 
of the sacrificial ceremony, it may not be umnteresting to 
notice that construction which he has himsdf attached to 
it. We are to remember that this ceremony and its im- 
port is described, in the solemnity of the day of Expiation, 
thus : ** Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the nead of 
^ the live goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of th^ 
** children of Israel, and all their transgressions in all their 
^ sins, putting them upon the head of the goat^.** This we 
cx>nstrue to denote an emblematical transfer of guilt. Dr. 
Sykes, having objected to this construction, (on the ground 
ot those eucharistical occasions on which, in common with 
(Hacuhr, the ceremony is employed,) afterwards declares his 
own view of the ceremony by describing it as ** the formal 
<< act by which the offerer transferred ms property to the 
'^ use of the altar <^ !" Is this intended as a contradiction of 
the above cited words of scripture, or an exposition of 
them ? If the latter, it furnishes a most hmpy example of 
that system of interpretation by virtue of whicn every form 
of words may be made to carry any signification which it 
may be convenient to assign to them. 

227. I. 
Sacrifice, according to the view of Dr. Spencer, was in- 
troduced into the ordinances of the Mosaic Law, only as 
an ac^ of concession to the weakness of the Israelites : 
who, according to the same view, had become, at the time 

^ Magee on Atonement, Dibs. xzzTiii. vol. i. p. 340. 

c Lev. xTi. 21. ^ Essay on Sacrifioeiy p.31. 
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when their Law was giveuy so inveterately addicted to its 
observance in consequence of long association with idola- 
ters; that they would, if the indulgence had been denied 
them as a part of the worship of the true God, have obsti- 
nately maintained it in an adherence to the idolatrous 
worship of false deities. Though we feel it unnecessary, 
after the remarks which have already been offered, to enter 
on a distinct confutation of this extravagant proposition, we 
think it not unimportant to subjoin a specimen of the evi* 
dence which has been offered in its support. It is asserted 
by this learned writer, that no precepts relating to sacrifice 
were delivered by God to the Israelites, until after they 
had oflered sacrifice to the Golden Calf, and had thus given 
the most evident proofs of a mind enslaved to the usages 
of the heathen ^. ! To the same effect we find Dr. Sykes 
asserting : *^ As to the rites and ceremonies rdative to 
" burnt offerings and the other sacrifices, they were not 
^* commanded Hit after the affair of the golden calf had 
** shewn, how prone that people was to idolatry^ and to the 
^* religious practices of Egypt ^." To find declarations like 
the above, so boldly advanced in flat contradiction to the 
plain narrative of scripture, may well occasion the utmost 
atftonishment. For if we refer to that narrative, we shall 
find that the apostasy of the Golden Calf did not occur 
until after precepts and instructions relating to every con- 
siderable part of the sacrificial ritual had been very co- 
piously delivered. Not to insist upon the ordinance of the 
passover, we find, £^ xx. 24, 25. fi general command given 
with rej^ard to various sacrifices, relating to wJiicb j:iff»re de- 
tailed instructions are given in the foUowijag jpaitl^Tfif the 
Pentateuch : £x. xxii..]!2G. a orolubitionfifo^enqg ji^i^pfice 
to any other than the true God : Ex. x^iii. 18«^ Il|i«^ IjfM 
the blood of sacrifices should not be: offer^ wjlth 4o<|vq^m1 
thread : Ex. xxix. the sacrifices prescribed at thj^ , j^ppn^i^fsi- 

-..•*' QnAnquMB loci plurimi de hoiiUitf iuiaoUiidii* kgi|«» 



dem pne »c ferentes, In Pentateucho reperiaiitur : vix in le^um propn^ & 
^ijtarnn cenmni sdmitti debent, cam upertafn sit leges illtt e prnvni p^rti- 
*v«aMp«tiq8,qaMB DelvolsitfMieetlDtMilidDvpritimfte'pirb^ lUmM 
*• enim f>typc^ta nuUa tU taeryiao tradidit, mim pwitp^gm ffVfKtm iiftih— 
** Mcrwcio coiuiueitH tmimi riiibus, efhnicu oddieH docnmenta dhUitH 
** apet iUii^ kii Meo ut Dens non sponte, $e^ vetu^ coactnn, fif^mai imti- 
** tulMe, et tacrificandi leges Hebntorasi ^(etf^ iiitiiul M NeceitlM '4MiMe 
'V||iitctinr. liC|fs anteni hob tan dat« qama e9MiiterMat)|lopql| potins 
*' acta qdam pnndpis^ et inter pannissa osagis qiiam pnecrpta oumenuMfai.** 
Da Lefg. p; 9*4. The Muae asseitSoii is many tlikies repeated ito ihe courae of 
Pr . Spanccr*8 pondennis work . 

f EsaayoB Sacrificaa, p.^,. 
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tioD of the piicatfl, and the law relating to the continual 
burnt oBering of the Lamb, daily morning and eTenintf ; 
laatly, Ex. xxx. 10. we find an ordinance relating to the 
un offering of the great day of expiation. All theae are 
anterior in order of time to that idolatrous drfection re- 
corded Ex. xxxii. which is contended by Spencer, Sykea, 
and other theologians, to have furnished the sole occasion 
and reason of tmpointing the ordinance of sacrifice as a part 
of the Mosaic Law. The subject will be fiutber illustrated 
by a reference to Ex. iii. 18. t. S. viii. 25 — Sit. x. 24 — 26. 

228. 13. 

iSuch OH injunction at amf earlier period would have 
been nugatory, since thie it the date of Ihejirst permiuion 
of aninuU food.'] This position baving been questioned, 
we feel it incuml)ent upon us, by reason of its importance 
as a medium of proof m relation to the general doctrine 
maintained in the chapter upon sacrifice, to notice the ob- 
jections which have been advanced against it. 

In adverting to this subject, we cannot but lament that 
atubbom and capdoua pertinacity of opposition, with which, 
in relation to ue doctrine of sacrifice aa viewed in con- 
nexion with the doctrine of atonement, the legitimate pro- 
gresa of a^ument has been impeded. There is no tneo- 
u)gical question to which this complunt is more applicable. 
However suwoth and direct, under the guidance of scrip- 
tural Kght, the path of investigation may be, yet it is a 
path m which not the sligfateat advances are to be mad^ 
without the continuid necessity of ~ ' 
structionsjwhit^ have been create 
the snfajeet, but by the ingenuity ol 
The clearest positions of human li 
wise aBo^red with unhesitating c 
pro6fiittiatJcal and dubious when 
m like manner, facts, which hei 
aekaofrtodged, are for the first tit 

wfaidi the tneanfaw was. universally agreed upoin, «re for 
the ficst tiBM founa to have he«i misuiHlerstood; wfaeo in- 
sisted vpon witii a view to the same application. Of the 
justice at this charge an estimate may beiormed imva^coU' 
aidering the following objectKHk ■' ' 

It is Bbserved by Cm<oeIlnusK, ** that 'he dMs not re- 
" member to have read a single theologian, ancient or nto- 

• Diilrib* de Eiu StDfnnii, c. 1 . 
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*^ dern, Jew or €hmtMn, who thought that animals either 
'^ were, or hiwfiilly might be, slain for food before the £aU 
'^ of Adam." What however was unknown till the time of 
this writer, was no longer so in the following century : 
«ince Dr. Sykes has undertaken to prove, diat both the law* 
fulness and the reality of the practice are to be dated from 
the creation of man. In order to the developement of his 
argument, it will be right in the first place to introduce 
the two following quotations from Scripture. 

'* And God said, Behold, I have given you e?ery herb 
'' bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, 
" and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yidd- 
^' ing seed ; to you it shall be for meat. And to every 
^ beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the lur, and to 
^ eveiT thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
^' is lire, I have given every green herb for meat : and it 
" was so." Gen. i. 29, 30. 

** And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
<< every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, 
'< upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the 
^ fishes of the sea ; into your hand are they ddivered. 
^* Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; 
^* even as the green herb have I given you all tk^igs.** 
Gen. ix. 2, 3. 

The first of these citations is commonly adduced as a 
proof, that animal food was not granted to Adam. Dr. 
oykes however contends that it was permitted because it b 
not forbidden. ** It was not,'* observes he," that this or 
*^ that food was prohibited, or not to be eaten by man ; but 
<< to declare bow well God had, in his infinite wisdom, pro^ 
'^ vided for the numerous species of creatures which he had 
** created b." The aigument to the contrary being how- 
ever much strengthened by the second of the above cita- 
tions,* (for otherwise the more extended grant which it con- 
tuns would look only like a nugatory conoesiion of that 
which had beenlawfully enjoyed before) : his tefdy to it is 
ficvmed in the following manner* Fiwt, it is contended 
that the term which is rendered '* every moving thing," 

« 

** Essay on Sacrifices, p. ]7l. The ralue of this expoaicioa is well illus- 
trated by Delany in the following manner. '< If a pnnW gnre way titaft a 
** grant of certain lands named in his patent, and mentioBKDd in hk grant* 
** that this ^bonld be tbe estate : would any man in his scDsea belwre, Ifaal 
'* he had a luht to any other estate, by ▼irtue of that grant ? of that he was 
'* not limited to the lands there ezprasdy mentioned ?" Slc. Rev. ezan. 
with Candour, vol. ii. Diss. i. p. 30. 
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does not in the Hebrew ftigmfy erery kind of Miaiiud» but 
only a class of them distinct from beast and fowls^namdy) 
those which glide along without feet : that the, meaning (rf 
this grant to Noah mav therefore be quite consii^nt with 
men's having eaten weep and bullocks from the begin- 
nii^ ; and that the extension of the grant courses only 
such animals as are not comprised under the terms, Beasts 
and Fowls ^. On this reasoning we have to observe, ^ter 
Magee, first, that the pn^sed exposition of the second of 
the above-cited passages, directly contradicts that which 
had been given of the former. '* For if the grant to 
'* Adam was but a general dedaration of abundant piovi- 
^ sion, and consequently leaving man at fiill liberty to use 
<* all creatures fot food, why introduce a permission at this 
'< time respecting a particular species of creature ^ ?" Se- 
condly, we must reier to the most irrefragable evidence 
adduced by the same learned writer ^ to establish the cor- 
rectness of the present version, and to prove most aatisfietc- 
torily, that the term, ci which the import is thus disputed, 
properly denotes not <' a oarticular species of animals, but 
^ aUj of whatever kind, thai move.** It would be extend- 
ing this note to an immoderate length, though otherwise 
an employment by no means devoid of interest and utility, 
if we were to enter into a detail of the proofs of our po- 
sition respecting the first grant of animal food, and to com- 
bine with that detail an examination of the objections which 
have been raised against it. It will not however be unim- 
portant to temarh, that there are few propositions rehting 
to the sacited history of the scriptunes, ^faich have been 
sanctioned by a more general i^reement of aU ancieiit 
writers both Jewish ami Christian, than this » s which 
seems indeed, till of late years, to have passed current as 
one of the most nndbputed feicte with which the sadred 
records present us. W<5 may add, that a circunlstaQoe 
higMy corroborative of the same truth, occurs in the tra- 
dition which i» found to have prevailed veryextetisivety in 
the andetat world, that the eariiest mce of mankind de* 
rived their subsistence wholly lN>m the vegetable su^pUca 
of the earth. The subject with which we are now engaged 
has been laigelv discussed in the first three chapters of 
CurceUflBua^s Diatriba de Esu Sanguinis: to wluch the 



> E«tay on Saer. pp. 171. et laqq.' 

^ Ob Atonemeot, vol. i!. p. 123. > IVid. vol. ii. Din. liii. 

"* Magee on Atonement, vol. ii. p. 130. See also CurcellKi Diatriba de 
Era Sangoinb, c. 2. 
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reader, who wishes for further information respectiiig it, is 
referred. It may also be observed, that Plutarch -has left 
us two short treatises *' On the eating of Fleshi^,'' whidi 
may be read with considerable interest on this subject, and 
will be found perhaps, as they illustrate the design of na- 
ture in the physical constitution of man, to throw MM&e 
degree of light upon it. There is one argument advanced 
by this writer which seems so just, and which at the same 
time is commonly so little noticed in the discussion of this 
question, that I cannot forbear mentioning it. The purpose 
of the author being to prove, that man was not formed by 
nature with a view to his subsistence on the flesh of ani- 
mals, he contends, that nature has left him wholly unpro- 
vided with the means of supplying himsdf with that kind 
of food. That is to say: Other carnivorous animals are 
furnished in the organical construction of their bodies with 
the means of obtaining their sustenance ; but in the case 
of men, the means of slaying the animals they eat, of do- 
mesticating the tame, ana of catching the wild, are almost 
wholly artificial, and could not have been employed till the 
arts ot life had made considerable advancement. It must 
therefore follow, on the supposition that he had been fomed 
with a view to that kind of food, that he must haye been 
destitute of the means of obtaining it, until he had made 
such progress in civilization as to be in possession of those 
artificial means, of which the employment is found neces- 
sary for that purpose. The same author observes, thst 
animal food is never used by mail in its natural state, but 
always disffuised by the operation of fire : which he alleges 
as a proof that nature has implanted in our species an 
aversion to it. ' 

228. 27. 

T3ke prohUntian itself is grounded on the expiaimy de- 
sign of sacrifice : but the date of the prohUrition is ocas- 
sUj^wd by the simultaneous grant of animal food,'] Two 
reasons different firom that here specified have, however, 
been assigned, for the prohibition of blood to Noah and 
his descendants. These it will be incumbent on us to 
notice. 

I. It is contended, that the grant of food to Noah was 
not a grant of animal food ; for that had been lawfiiDy 
eaten before ; but that it is only the recognition of a- right 
previously enjoyedi and that the design of it, viewed in con- 
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ne^on with the prohibition which follows the grant, is, to 
convey, together with the confirmation of a preyiouB grant, 
a command, that no flesh should be eaten but that of ani- 
mals which had been previously slain« In other words 
its purport, according to this view of the subject, was, to 
prohibit the eating of flesh which was taken from any 
animal alive, and also of any animals which die of them- 
•elves^'. 

Now with regard to the practice of eating the flesh cut 
from a Uving animal, we discover in it such a repugnance 
to the natural and common feelings of mankind, that we 
are at a loss to conceive how the prospect of its occurrence 
can have supplied the reason of a law enacted on so solemn 
an occasion. In the scriptural account of those very few 
commandments which were delivered to Noah and his 
sons, we find that many crimes more atrocious, more cruel, 
and, at the same time, more congenial to the depravity (d 
aur nature, are wholly unnoticed. We find from history 
and observation, that such more enormous crimes have be- 
oome extremely prevalent among mankind: while the 
practice we are now considering has prevailed so little, that 
Its mere existence is little better than dubious. The whole 
compass of scripture, though otherwise copious in de- 
acribing the abominations of the heathen, furnishes npt a 
aiogle example of it. In the records of the ancient world, 
we find it attested only by very uncertain and question- 
able accounts p. Its r^dity, as a monstrous ungidarity in 
the human character, is barely eyipced bythe testiinqAihQf 
modi^m travellers. It has indeed been contendei}^ (on 4^ 
authraity of the rabbins^ I ))eUe^«,) ,that tlus ffcwftiqft 
fimned a part of the wickedness of the antediluvian g^^ 
rations, and that the suppressmi of it was the object con- 
tfutt^^^A this jnt««di avie^olthe.sul^actwjiich 

^;^n]y)f^^tiiM eni^u^ to Gootravert> when we hav^ ^^^ 
4^ e^^^^i^ bjErWiittcb it is supported^ ftince it is pliaii 
J^l^sjjffh evidence neither .has b|^n,.nor can be, adduG%i). 
(J^tljrc've mus:t insist with Cip^l9i|s4, (to whom we,^ 
.pa^y ruidekU4 for tfa^. foregoing, jfcfnarkp,) an tjbe. u|ter 






"^yjfkWl E«8*y on Siisrirfce*, p, l^fe, 177. ' 
Ii*f9M Mtf AM>nide^(<ni the ^olhsritj^ iff iSM bMu %ln»*1i«ie ^eMTd. 
fffy 4eiifilifajt vcQtkMMr it tM f^rpMog a p^rt'^ ^-^Uhemwi^ef^tHiiMt. 
Mbiie.Nert^ iiu e. 48. p.496. Diodoroa S^«)^9 akg ,9peiJui of. a Mhe pf 
Ethiojnaiis, who M on the ttesh of tbe elephant wbHe'dieiiDioial traa altye. 
iii. 25. 
^ De Esn Sang. Opp. p. 951. 
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improbabiHty, that a law, interdietive of a certain crime, 
sbotild he framed in such language that It would be im- 
possible for any man^ without a considerable atreteh of sa- 
gacity, to guess that the crime which it forbids might pos- 
sibly be denoted by the terms which it employs. 

As to the eating of any animal which dies of itself, that 
this is not the act proscriiied in the present interdiction, 
will appear from hence : that such act was an offence only 
in relation to the ceremonial Law of the Israelites, but not 
forbidden, like the act we are now considering, to the sons 
of Noah in general, that is, to the rest of mankind ^ 

II. It is maintained, that the prohibition of eating blood 
was designed to infuse into the minds of men a salutary 
dread of the guilt they would incur bv shedding the blood 
of thrir fellow-creatures. This exposition of its design is 
framed on a view of the words which follow those in whidi 
it is contained. ^ But flesh with tiie life thereof, wUdi is 
^ the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your 
'^ blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand of every 
'* beast will I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the 
'* hand of every man^s brother will I require the life of 
'^ man. Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
^ blood be shed : for in the image of God made he man '." 

But it would be well if they, who employ themselves in 
assigning reasons for the Envine laws, would consider, 
whether the explanations proposed by them are worthy of 
the wisdom from which those laws emanate. &i rdation 
to the present case, it deserves consideration^ whether we 
can discover any natural condudveness in this particular 
provision towards the attainment of the end which is sup- 
posed to have been contemplated in the framing of it. Was 
It ever found, then, by experience, that the eating of blood, 
prevalent as the practice now is in the worid, wocdd harden 
the feelings of mankind so as to prepare their minds for (he 
atrocity of murder ? Was a ca3e ever known to arise, in 
which the horror of that dreadful crime was in the slightest 
degree aggravated by the consideration, that God had for* 
bidden the eating of blood ? Was that consiciferation ever 
employed as a topic in depicting the guilt and enormity of 
that crime ? If we will duly consider the matter, I think we 
must acknowledge, that we can discover in the prohibition 

' '* Ve shall not eat of anv thing that dietb of itMlf : thoo ahalt give it 
*' auto the stranger tlmt is lo thy gateii, that he may eat it ; or thou maynt sell 
« it unto an alien." Dent xiv.21. 

« Gen. iz. 4,5,6. 
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of eating blood no tendency whatever to the end which it is 
thua anppoaed to have had in view. If tbia be admitted^, 
we ottg^t, I think, to hesitate before we aacijbe to the 
counsdis of Divine wisdom a purpose, which it does not ap- 
pear that such counsel was, in the nature of things, calcu- 
lated to effect. 

On the other hand, if we consider the occasion on which 
this primitive law against the murderer was enacted, we 
shall, I think, discover a much more rational explanation of 
its being thus found in close connexion with the prohibi- 
tion of eating blood. For though in. the practice of eating 
blood we cannot discover any tendency to divest the heart 
of man of its just and proper sentiments of tenderness for 
the life of a fellow creature, yet in the practice of shedding 
blood we mav discover that tendency. Of this tendency 
an acknowledgment may be found in the generally prevail- 
ing ojHnion, that persons engaged in that occupation are, 
for that very reason, disquaUfi^ by our common law from 
sitting in judgment on the life of a fellow creature ^ Such 
being the case, we cannot but admit that the time of first 
granting to mankind the right of slaying animals for their 
food, wis a seasonable occasion for providing some addi- 
tional security for human life ; and that the Divine wis- 
dom may therefore now for the first time have judged it 
right to delegate to man that judicud power over the life 
of the murderer, which, during the whole course of tlie 
antediluvian woild, he had reserved in his own hands. 

Let it be considered then, whether the following may 
not justly be regarded as a reasonable and consistent view 
of the matter. We find, in connexion with the first grant 
of animal food to man, two laws enacted by the Divine 
wisdom. The first of these laws foibids the eating of 
blood s the second denounces a sanguinary retribution on 
the murderer. Both these laws, we contond, derive thdr 
occasion firom the grant with which they are omnected. In 
the first place, blood, being the vehicle of life and the sa- 
cred instrument of making atonement for the soul, is now 
for the first time forbidden to be eaten ; because any pre- 
vious interdiction to that effect would, at a time when 
men did not eat flesh nor slauf^ter animals for Miy other 
purpose than sacrifice, have been useless. Secondly, the 

* This lA, I believe, nothing more than a vulgar error. The prevalence 
of the opinion, liowever erroneous, is sufficient for the argument here pur- 
sued. 
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Kfe of man is now fenced with an additional aecurity, in 
order to restrain that ferocity which would naturally be 
engendered by a transition from a state, in which they sub- 
sisted on the fruits of the earth, into a state, in which their 
sustenance would be obtained by the infliction of pun and 
death, and by the shedding of blood. 

We will conclude this note by remarking, that as the 
law which forbids the eating of blood applied to the Gen* 
tile in common with the Israelite ; so also is the reason of 
that law expressly and equally applied in scripture to both. 
For we find (Lev. xvii. 10 — 12.) that the reason given why 
both Israelite and Gentile were equally forbidden to eat 
blood, was, that the life of the flesh was in the blood, and 
it was appointed as the instrument of making atonement 
for the soul". 

286.2. 

Because we are not to expect the narrative of Scripiiure^ 
&c.] As a consideration illustrative of this remark, the 
following mav not be wholly undeserving of notice. It is 
undeniable, that the doctrine of a future retribution was 
believed by the historian Josephus ; that it was r^arded 
by him as a doctrine of the Law ; and as a doctrine which 
had always from the very earliest times been cherished in 
the belief of his countrymen. Of these points his writings 
aflbrd the most incontestable evidence. Now although a 
copious account of the history of the Israelites is contained 
in his works, it is remarkable, that the passages which in*, 
dicate the doctrine in question, are much less numexous 
than passages of the same class in the Scriptures. This, 
as we conceive, is only explained on the principle whidi 
has been offered in explanation of the allq;ed silence of 
the Scriptures in relation to the same subject and the same 
period: namely, that the nature of his subject and the 
course of his narrative did not naturally lead to the more 
frequent mention of it 

In order to evince the truth of the above remark, it will 
be useful to notice certaiu particulars which occur cm a 
comparative view of the Scripture narrative and that of 
the Jewish historian. We find then various passages in 
Scripture which have commonly been regarded as strong 
indications of a future state : but in the corresponding por- 
tions of the history of Josephus, we find that no language 
of similar import is employed. Thus, Gen. ii. 7* ^e are 

• See note % pag« 2S5. 
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told that, at the creation of man, God ^^ breathed into his 
^' nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
'* soul." This, as it relates a striking difference in the 
creation of man from trhat had been recorded with regard 
to other animals, is frequently insisted upon as an evi- 
dence that man, in distinction from other inferior crea- 
tures, was created with a view to perpetuity of existence^. 
But no inference of this kind could possibly be drawn 
from any thing which has been said by the Jewish histo- 
rian in relation to the same fact : for he simply records 
that God ^^ infused into man breath and a soulx." We 
have ourselves alleged the language of Balaam, when he 
wishes to die the death of the righteous, and also the Mo- 
saical law against necromancy, as passages in which a fu- 
ture state is plainly recognised: but in regard to both 
these particulars the history of Josephus is wholly silent. 
The interview of Saul with the woman of Endor is in- 
deed recorded : and this I believe will be found to be the 
only instance in the progress of his history which afibrds 
the slightest evidence either of the doctrine itself, or of its 
reception among his countr3nnen, till he comes to record 
the dream of Glaphyra*: in which passage the apparition 
of Glaphyra's former husband is strongly insisted on by 
him as evidence of the immortality of the soul. Thus 
have we a copious history of the same people whose his- 
tory is recoraed in the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
in which, from the creation of the world down to a few 
years after the commencement of the Christian era, (for 
that is the date of the event relating to Glaphyra,) only 
one incident is recorded which affords the slightest indi- 
cation of a future state : and this history, the production 
of a person who fuUy believed that doctrine hmiself, and 
likewise declares it to have been believed, during every pe- 
riod of their existence as a nation, by the people who form 
the subject of his work. 

287. 24. 
Of Odin, the lawgiver of the Suevi, the same is re-^ 
carded.] <^ After he had finished these glorious achieve- 

* " Moms earn [sc. animarum immortalitads doctrinam] e fundo eruit, 
« qirom aoimain Dei imagiDem» Tel potios ad Dei imagioem foetam, lioini- 
<* niqne secus ac ceteris animaotibas insnfliatam docait Eosebins : i ftu y» 
*' VLmufnf fr(tfT»t aimtarn «v#<av tiwi m* >' ttfi^mirf ^»X^* M^ir«T«, tsMut ^ii- 
** 0mg yirm^x^* aurnv Btw** Witsii ^gyptiaca, II. zt. 4. 

y Tlnvfttm iDJfxiv tuntf mai yf^vx**** * ' ^^^ *^^^' XVII. xiii. 4, 5. 

H h 
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<< mentfi, Odih retired int6 BWedeti ; wb^ foerel^^ng his 
^^ni) to draw near^ be woffld not wail^ tiB'tUe eunse- 
'' quenocB of a lingering disease should' piiV a period to 
"^Miat fife trhich he had so oAen brat elf hazaMed !ii the 
'' field; but assembling the friends and compairiontf '<if lis 
''fortune, he gave himself nine wounds in (he fbnh^iif'a 
^ cii^e with the point of a lance, and many other cti^ in 
** his skin with his sword. As he was dying, he d^dar^ 
'' b^ was going back into Scythia to tiike his «peftt aniong 
" the other gods at an eternal banquet, whei^ h^ would 
'** receive with great honours all who should exposiB'them- 
'^ Selves intrepidly in battle, and die bravely- with their 
^' swords in their hands." Mallet's Northern Antiquities, 
pp. 66, 67- 

291. 12. 
/ saf/ theny in ihe words of bishop Bull, ^c.J On the 
discourse from which these words are taken, Wathurton 
has founded a most unwarraiitable charge of incomiBtency 
against this learned and venerable prelate. Th^ Btkteof 
the case is as follows. In a passage whidi, in h former 
part of this work", we extraicted fMai the Hararonia Apo- 
BtoHca, the author of that treatise expressly declares that no 
promise of a future stogie is to he found in the '£kiw of 
Moses. In the sermon here qu(!yted, he argueB, ^'That 
** good men, even under the Law, or Old Testament, Ibok- 
^' ed beyond this present vain transitoi^y life, aild bi^Keved 
** and hoped for an everlasting happiness in the life' to 
** come." Surely no Inconsistency can hcsre be dtiicoveTed; 
unless with unjustiflable temerity and precipitation of i^- 
soning we infer, with Warburton, that because 'Moseil em- 
ployed not the sanction, therefore the hraelites Were neces- 
sarily ignorant of the doctrine. But the m^n^k»7^f tiiat 
great divine will be most effectually cleared df tfaiB'fihpu- 
tatioh, if we subjoin another extract from the same ser- 
mon. After adducing arguments in proof bf the proposi- 
tion stated above, he thus proceeds : ^ By these testxmo- 
^ nies and instances it sufBciently appears, that good men 
^tinder the Iaw did hot live and die'likb ^wihe, feeding 
'' only on the husks of these earthly vanities, as some have 
'.^ foolishly imagined. They had undoubtedly a future state 
^ in their eye, and lived by the faith of it, as well as we. 
" This fafth was first derived, not from the Lctw ofMoseSy 
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<< (Jar thai in the leiier of it promised nothing beyond this 
^^ KJe,) but from the gracious revelation of God to manldiid 
*^ from the be^ning.'' 

>We cannot bnt lament that the writer of the Divine Le- 
gation should have so hi foi^^otten the respect due to 
learning and virtue, as to have framed his very groundless 
accusation against this distinguished prelate in a manner 
which conveys an impeachment of his moral character. 
^ I should not,'' says he, '^ have illustrated this censure 
** by the example of so respectable a person, but for the 
'' indiscretion of my answerers, who, to support their own 
'* ill logic, have exposed his tnoralsK" 

29S. 20. 
On this factf and on these words, it is hardly necessary 
to offer any other comment than thiU which is supplied Z^ 
fFarburtm himself^ But this comment, however natural, 
was not intended by that great writer to have any such 
application. The words quoted in the text relate to a 
passage in the Laws of Zaleucus, '^ where wicked men are 
'^ bid to set before themselves the dreadfrd hour of death.'' 
On this occasion, Warburton justly remarks on the affec- 
tation of those who pretend that they cannot find the doc- 
trine of a friture state in these words<^. How strange then 
that he cannot himself find that doctrine in the wish of 
Balaam to die the death of the righteous ! But we sbaU 
meet with something still more strange when we advert 
to the ground on which the inference, thus insisted on as 
good and valid in the case of Zaleucus, is rejected as good 
for nothing at all in the case of Balaam. Having observed 
that the words of Balaam are '* understood as a wish that 
'^ he might be partaker with the righteous in another life,*' 
he thus proceeds : *^ Had the apostate prophet said. Let 
*^ me live the life of the righteous, it would have had a 
'' much fairer daim for such a meaning." What a strange 
expression of contempt for an opinion in which he had 
previously exjM^essed his own concurrence, and in relation 
to which he had censured the afiectation of those who pre- 
tended that they did not agree with him ! He goes on : 
^* As it is, both the force of the words, and their relation 
^' to the context, restrain us to this literal meaning, — ^ Let 
'^ me die in a mature old age, after a life of health and 



^ Dtv. Leg. Note [A] on book ti. p. 445. vol. ▼. 

< See DiT. Leg. b. ii. |. 3. and note [C] ettiie end of the lectioB, Toi i. 
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^«^«M»y widi ill my pMli»k9^4Mibttii(^''*lMMil7^ti^ as 
^5. Was the l0t'Of tbe f^littem ibbtmpm ^ 4li»>Ci^wi>/ " 
TheLnrt What Law? SatAj tfie fttyi^^ imj i tti i ilttA Will 
mot aihMriu'tOttnddesteid here Hby^flb^ laW^^thtti^'tliat 
Jmbkdk is pvMmiaentlf m imBed,' MiMy^th^Ltf^ of MWctt , 
What then had Balaam to da with that Lawy 4«Mptv({>e- 
UMUarvanotMBs, or vAA the krt of 4t4 HgMMma' oiai^en, 
^hei> he wiia in no way beand t^ the ^Dbiefv&MM^IlHi llAiii- 
adf?- Mj I 

w^r it k true that Warburton oentends for tiieprai^MiM^ 
ef Im <6^iiid or extraordmaty piovidentse (etUl ootifdidiig 
Hie ideas of two thihga of whidi the^iie ia easeMaidlf lil- 
•GonsiBtsnt with each other : for> as we have shewti^ an^it- 
trttordhuuy pioyidaice maet in tfca Qww naluie Wnneqlal) 
not only among the chosen seed of Jacob under thento- 
saicLaw^but viao imirereaBy aasang' all matddftdHilAng 
tibe earlier ages of the Worid. •But- this caahot be^dkgfri 
in^Tisdication of his consisteacy willi teg»i ta tife pi9> 
4Mgeawehave been considering. Boronfaia ^oiWnp^^ieMr'it 
wm appear, t&at this extradrdlnary provlddaceyq^itMs^ 
existed, was extinct before the time of Balasim,«nd tfa«t«>- 
fore could not have been in bis contempla^dcnl^ wkeB he 
^>oke these words. The foOowing extracts frdm^ttie «&nth 
book of his woric will prove the tnith of the iMrwi>i^flMt6- 
vieat, and will moreover fomiril a fiiU BXpo0mM'X>t^^k 
views respecting the providential government ofi^tfai^ WOrtd 
i» those early ages. . - .• r. :t 

' *' At what time soever God's providence hafeb^bMa-'dfe^ 
^ pensed equally to the sons of Adaon, Hvfatguarder'tht 
** diiection of natural law, they oould ^ect thek^ veward 
*^ only here. But, whenever they b^n to observe- thM 
<' God's providence was grown unefual^ and thaT: PsM«ds 
^^ and punishments were not r^alarly expensed JUr»y<tliiy 
^ would look to have the disorder rectified >A0re«^ter<^ i * 
** But that distrUnUitm of reward and punisfanKnt^whiek 
<^ God, under every mode of his moral govemtnen^ iMtes> 
'^ wildi supreme justice, either faei« in this 'woiid,^or lie^ 
^' afker in aaother, was, (when the eentenoe of detUh m^ 
^ denonnced on man's transgression) ek first made hero la 
<< this world, so long as he oontimied to bt favoured with 
^ the adaiinistration of an eqaal or extnfordiaaay pknd- 
^^denoe. Which^ as wb LBARM'.tfa»«f'TiiBi)teeAie ms- 
" Toav," (where ?) " continued from the fall down to the 
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* Div. Leg. b. vi. §. 3. p. 39d» fvoX, v, •>..' » .Ibid. b. is. e^ 1. pi^ 2Se; foL n. 
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'' tiiia# n^fcew pojylKetoi lii>lrff>MBy pwiiiiedL' /Forywben 
*' th0,wocl4 by>eiMHm<kf the vioea Mid MrmptidiBta^tf.ttB 
l^iohabitwbb did. Ml like to i^tai»a>d.iii/tb«k kw«r- 
'Ufdge^'but cbaiigedithe glpiy of Ihe inconniptiUft God 
t'4«M to imiffeiiniude Uke to . eom&plibfe ii0ii|f» thA^fihit 
'f dkpQMftliiui of Pmridence W8» witbdmwou'' . . : i^ . /• 
^ Yel, a» Boon ae God bad fleeted a. duman .ittcf^.^iid 
4^cfl«imfated it bom tbe. rest of .maokind, lo placeihio 
^' name there, we see with astonishment this eqiod proii- 
*^ 4cMo-«evive in Judea; Sor man wae etiUitodtv^thfi cirse 
^ or doom of death. And this existed till refnatod idola- 
^^trieBJ tbecrinfewhieiififst caused the equid psovidence 
'f> to: be withdrawn feom tbo nations at lai^y did atr length 
^' dc^ve the chosen people likewise of their sfasBeof ^is 
"Wessingg." 

. Jfom. the f(N«going pasai^pssit is apparent, tbatytkough 
wie visrefto a^faiit the doctrine of Ibe eariytwnd ejclnsocm- 
Mry pvomlence wbiafa/ is ibecein conlettded fiov.sndi a 
.4tato of things could not bate been in die oontensplation 
4ji B^atm when he mshed to die the death: of the right- 
Cioua s ssttce it is admowledgBdy that such providenee, if it 
ot^er e«i^ed^ was then extinct. 

1 As I have been led to the citation of the above paaaiiges^ 
itwoidd be imjmiper to dismiss them without s'omofur- 
4fbef remark^ in addition to that for the sake of which they 
:Wi^fe adduced. 

It is here said, that an equal or extraordinary providence 
ootitinned im the world from the fall down to the time when 
poly tbdsm universally prevailed ; or, as we find it other- 
wise expressed, while the world retained the memory of 
Abe true God^. As the period is not precisely defined, it 
nmy, be requisite for the purpose of argument that its limits 
abdkUd be more exactly fixed. If we suppose then that the 
equal ^evidence hare spoken of must have ceased beibre 
tbe> caU of Abraham, we shall hardly be accused of any 
ii^^nstice to the meaning of the writer. The authority oif 
Moses is then aUeged, as proof of the existence of this 
equal and extraordinary providence during a period, which 
cannot come down later than the caU of Abraham. But 
where do the writings <tf Moses ^ve tbe least impport to 
such a position ? So &r are they indeed from affording it 
the ^htcst countenance, that, in fact^ they fucmdi the 

f Rom. i. 23—28. ( Dir. Leg. b. is. c. 1. p. 266. vol. iri. 

> See tin foUonuig pege of the Div. Leg.* 



Si^piemetitary Remark*. 

i cridence to the contnry. For daring the 
ned period, there are only three penons of 
y <A iriiom the scripture hu given ug aay re- 
AOch» and Noah : wtdi reqiect to all of wbtHu 
it is certain that they were notproperiy Bpesking the vcAt- 
jects of such a ^tnbutim. The first was taken off by a 
prematune death, as the very consequence of his piety : the 
second had his reward, but it was eternal and not tempo- 
ral : the third can have enjoyed no lai^ measare of tem- 
poral fUicity, living as he did at a time when all flesh had 
corrupted its way before Godi and when the wide spread 
wickedness of those around him was wholly incompatible 
with that happineu which man aa a sodal being is muned 
to enjoy. 

307.1. 
(I) A promise reUting to the effect of prayer is con- 
tained 2 Chron. vii. 12,'IJ), \4. where God Mipesrs to So- 
lomon after the dedication of the temple. But even here 
it is remarkable, that the promiae is not generaL For first, 
it is confined to prayers offered up in one particniar [dace, 
namely, the temple. Secondly, it is confined to those 
prayers in which temporal blessings are the matter <£ the 
petiticm. 
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